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I. 

want of an authentic history of the- ancient Hindus 
X has been a matter of juBt regret from -the days of Sir 
William JouQs.* Attempts have been repeatedly made to fix the 
chronology.'»of ancient India ; but every Sttempt, however in- 
geniously cdtnmenced and assiduously conducted, appears to have 
resulted in disappointdlent and failure. Baffled antiquarians have 
at last recorded their conviction that the task is hopeless ; that 
the nation which cultivated podtry and mathensatics and so^e 
of the sciences in remote times with such wonderful success :hust 
ever rem'ain without a^hiatory \ that the d^d pasfof India is to 
us a volume sealed with seven seids,«and the seals will never, bo 
broken. • * 

, While we share to a certain extent the %^rets of antiquarians 
at the want of an authentic history of India, we cannot at the 
same time share their belief that the past of India is altogether a 
seale(Wolume tp us. While we agree with them in considering 
the fixing of tf chronology for anaient India a hopeless task, 
we venture to think that we may yet obtain much useful and 
ia^resting information about the ancient Bindus without knowing 
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their chronologry. While we despair of ever being able to construct 
a connected narrative of the great wars ajid successive reigfts 
and important occurrences tljat took place in ancient India from 
extant materials, we are nevertheless hopeful that thd^^e ma^iials 
wiH enable the historian to trace ih^real history of tlie great people 
and their peculiar civilisation, and to reproduce with faithfuliiessf ayd 
accuracjij at* least in general outlines, the story of •their national riso 
and progress, from the date of their settlement as shepherd and 
agricultural tribes on the banks of the Indus, to the founding of 
powerful independent kingdoms and the wonderful development 
of religions, literature, arts and sciences all over the continent 
of India. Arm if we can sncceeS in doing this, if we can trace 
how the Hindu nation achieved its civilisation gradually and 
through succesiive stages, and if we can further asciutain^ the 
general character of.Llie cTvilisution of each stage or epoch, w? 
shall not very much regret that a list of kirigs, or of wars,* 
is wanting to complete the history of India. 

Indeed^ it seems to us thjt the disappointment and failure of the 
earlier antiquarians were to a great extent due to the wrong 
method they pursued. Our earlier antiquarians spent all tlieir 
energies in trying to construct lists of kings for the different 
provinces* and kingdoms of India. Sir*Williarn Jpnes and his 
fellow labourers repeatedly bad ricotgrse to the Puranas, and. such ' 
lists were again and again made out ; all more or less incorrect and 
valueless. Later investigators followed in their footsteps, and 
Mr. H. H Wiljf)n has given us lists of some of the oldest 
reigning dynasties of India. We believe these lists to be^ more* 
or less incorrect; but sfipposiffg they were correct^ we fail to see 
what we should gain by having long lists of *rqral naj:ncs of 
the houses of the ?un or the moon. If it wei^^ossible to 
construct such .lists with regard to every kiugdofh in India, 
from Kashmira in the north to Drabifti and Carn^ta in the 
south, we should stijl know as little of the real history of Imlia 
as^ they had never existed ; the true history of the pco^Jp would 
stm reniiain for us a book sealed with seven seals. 

Fortunately, with t^e advance of anticj^uarian knowIo3ge, such 
attempts have been give* up, and w^e have been taught to follow 
A better method. ^ Th^ labours of living antiquarians generally, 
and of Max Mulleii^ftore especially, liavc more and more^ 
brought home to us^ the conviction that the gradual development 
of civilisation in India followed a method which can bo ascer- 
tained, and that the details, not of wars or reigns, but of Ae pro- 
gress of the nation from age ♦o age, can be ascertained fw)m the 
materials in our possession. A great nation never passes away 
without leaving records of its thought and achievements, And %if 
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(n India snch records have been left unintentionally and almost 
iiitwittiDgly,~they are for that very reason the more reliable, 
because ungarbled. *Each successive age has left, in its literature, 
an impress, » photograph as if were, of its thought and civilisa- 
tion ; "and when we bring all tlfese photographs together, compare 
thg features of the nation graduall)’* developing into the strength of 
manhood, or declining to the furrows and feebleness of old age, — 
we perceive at a glance the whole history of the Hindu nation and 
its civilisation. There is no gap anywhere, no link is want- 
ing ; we never miss the cause when we perceive a 'great effect or 
change in society ; and a full, connected, and true history of three 
thousand years — such as no other nation in the worfcl can lay claim 
to, — is laid before ^mr eyes, — so full, so clear, that he who runs 
may^read. , • 

• Such is the nvethod tliatf we are now'piwsuing, and there can be 
no doubt that the labours of the present, generation will be rich iu 
results. It is true that a history of Ancient India has yet to be 
written ; but the materials we are gatl^pring are so rich and so 
full, that such a history is only a question of time. Years of 
patient enquiry and criticism will perhaps yet be necessary to gather 
from the existing records and works of different ages the laws, 
manners, and pustoms of^lie people of India through successive 

* stages of civilisation ; and pvei^ after such enquiry, much will 

yet remain obscure or doubtful, especially in the minuter details. 
Nevertheless, the general outline of the history of the people will 
be- ascertained with accuracy and distinctness, ai^ the philosophi- 
cal historian will trace with pleasure the progress of a nation iso- 
lated from tlie rest of the world, *ud wotking out its civilisation 
gradually and juiinterruptediy, through a period of three thousand 
years. , < * 

When suCh work of criticism and enquiry shall have borne its 
fruits, we shall know that over two thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, bands of pastoral and agricultural tribeg left their homes in 
Iran or ^actria and settled on the fertile banks of rtie five rivers of 
the Punjab. We shall know how they clustered together in small 
villages under their petty kings or chiefs|; tended their cattle 
on the banks o£ rivers ; cleared foj^sts to introduce a rude 
sort of agriculture ; and lived at fii;ft % semi-nomad and rude 
life. We shall know how they fought with the black dwellers 
of the country and defended and extended* their settlements 
by their strong right arm ; how they worshipped the sun, tlie 
moon, •the fire, and whatever else was striking and beautiftil 
in nature ; and* how the patriarchs of tribes, or the fathers of 

* families were the natural priests, and invoked blessings on 
the tribe or family, and prayed to the gods for the preservation 
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of cattle or the confusion of their black enemies. Such hymns 
are still preserved to us after a period of three thousand jte^s 
and more, and breathe a simplicity, a fervour, and a piety worthy 
of the earliesl recorded compositions of the human ra^e. 

We shall further gather from such enquiry and criticisnr how 
priestcraft and priestly influence crept into this simple and 
archaic jstafe of society, spoilt its fervour, and repressed its native 
energy. Forms of worship were gradually elaborated and crys- 
tallised until they assumed monstrous proportions ; priests formed 
a caste by themselves, and, as elsewhere in the world, domineered 
-over laymeiV; kings and soldiers formed a second proud caste, 
while the greaCmass of traders alhd agriculturists formed a third. 
The aborigines who had owned the supremacy of the conquerors, 
were content t» be their slaves and formed a fourth cas^e. These 
divisions, and the increase hf priestly influence and formal worship 
through hireling priests, repressed the healthy growth of the people 
and restrained their activity of thought for hundreds of years. 

The only element which disturbed from time to time this unheal- 
thy stagnation, was the rivalry of the great royal and military 
classes, which could scarcely brook the supremacy even of priests. 
In the end this caste seems to have openly questioned priestly 
supremacy, and given a healthy stimulus to national thought 
and action. The earliest philosophical speculations of Jiidia 
are connected with this movement, inaugurated by the military 
caste, while the name of Janaka of Mithila, who was the proudest 
asserter of Khatriya supremacy, is also connected with the sto^y 
of the first greai* Aryan invasion of southern India. Thus the* 
national activity of this period manifosted itself in action no less 
than in contemplation. New lands were visited* and ne\|f king- 
doms founded, until the whole of northern India ana a^part of the 
eouth were carved out into strong independent kingdoms and races, 
Jiving side by side, all following the same feligion, all enjoying a 
high degree of civilisation, and forming a sort of united confedera- 
tion of nations.! \Vars were, of course, of frequent occuijrence, as 
^very ambitious prince tried to establish a sort of supremacy over 
his neighbours; hut (these wars were of a humane nature and 
ae.ver disturbed the peopJes in their respective occupations ; and 
when the supremacy so nn\y;b sought after was established, the 
victor and the surrounding princes were friendly again. One of 
Ihe most signal o£ these international wars, if we may so terra 
them, occurred about thirteen! hundred years before Christ — it 
wyas the war of the Kurus and the Pandavas. This war vias the 
commencement of a new epoch in the history of India ; it closed 
the Vedic epoch, and was the commencement of the epic period ^ 
pf India* ,, 
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WTJie traditions of India assert that Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas, was contemporaneous with the war of the Kurus and the 
Paridavas. We do not know whether Vyasa was a real or a inytlucal 
personage ; but the tradition .points at any rate to the ^ct 
that the great war happened about the time when the Vedas 
were collected, aaranged and compiled, — that is to ♦say at the 
close of the Vedic period. But, although this war lAppened 
immediately at the close of the Vedic period, and althougfi 
the JBrst invasion of Aryans into southern, India occurred, as 
we have seen above, at a still earlier period, th^t ijs within the 
Vedic times, the two great eph^s, the Mahabhamta and the Ra- 
mayana, describing Ijiese two events respectively, were composed 
many cenjiuries after. Valmiki, the saintly contemporary of King 
Sanaka of Mithiki and of Hama of Ajodh^a, did not compose^ the 
Ramayana, nor did Vyasa, the contemporary of iho Kurus and 
the Pandavas compose the Mahabharata. Indeed these two epics 
are not the works of any single poets, but are the productions of 
saintly and imaginative writers of raJny centuries, each succeed- 
ing writer adding to, or altering, or modernising, the great heritage 
left by his predecessors. Wo do not know whether Valmiki or Vyasa 
did compose any songs or lays on the great events which they 
witnessed ; if *tbcy did, their lajjs must have been composed in the 
crude Sanscrit of their times, i, e. of the Vedic period, and none 
such certainly has been left to us. It seems much more'Iikely, 
however, that they did not leave any such lays, but the traditions 
of the two great everits lived in the memory f>f the nation and 
spontaneously gave rise to lays#and swngs centuries after the 
occurrences had' taken place. The heroes of the wars ha^l by that 
time passed into the ranks of deities, mimculous incidents had 
been intertwined with the main story, and as the great works 
went od increasing, numerous tales from the great storehouse of 
Hindu mythology were gradually mixed up with the stories 
of the wars. To throw a halo of sacrednessf ov^r the composi- 
tions, tney were ascribed to the two great saints who were con- 
temporaneous with the two great wars, and under the shadow 
of these great names, 6ach suoceediug|^^vriter contributed bis mite, 
until the poems assumed the potiderous pre^ortions which they 
now exhibit. • Thus the greatest literary heritages of India are in 
truth the results of national, not of indiviauj^l, genius. Scholars 
like "Weber and Max Muller agre^ that the main portions of them 
were tomposed before the spread of Buddhism in India in thethjrd 
century before* Christ ; but portiois have been added, and the 
poems have been modernised perhaps in a still later period. 

, Such being the history of the two great epics of India, it is 
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DecGSsary to turn to the events which they describe. We have 
observed before, that the war of the Kurus and Paudavas occuj5i!>#i 
at the close of the Vedic period. For several* reasons it is neces- 
sary to fix the date of this occurrence. If we cancfix the date 
of tills period, we shall know when the Vedic period closed and 
the Vedas were compiled and arranged ; we shall learn how early 
the whole t>f Northern India was divided iitto powerful and 
civilised* independent tribes and kingdoms ; and lastly, and what 
is more immediately to our purpose, we shall know when the 
authentic histoi^ of.Kashmira begins, — for the history of Kash- 
mira, which isi th(f subject of our present article, commences at 
the time of the^^uru-Paiidava waft. 

Fortunately we are able to fix this date >^ith a greater degree 
of certainty thaii we can fix the dates of most other .events of 
ancient Hindu history. ^A«niimber of very distinguished scholars* 
starting from different premises, and proceeding by different 
lines of argument, both astronomical and chronological, have 
yet arrived at much the same conclusion, viz., that the Kuru- 
Pandava war took place about the 12th or ll^tli century before 
Christ. We need not hero recapitulate their researches and reason- 
ing on this point, but will only briefly allude to the results. 
Colebrooke, following two' different lines of reasoning, arrives, 
nevertheless, at the same conclusiop, that the war took place in the 
14th century before Christ. Major Wilford fixed 1370 B. 0. as 
the datb of the war, while Dr. Hamilton states that it occurred in the 
12th century B. C, Archdeacon Pratt accepts this last date on 
astronomical grouu?ls, while Mr H. H. Wilson accepts the conclu- * 
sion of Colebrooke. All later historians and scholars luive accepted 
either the 14th or the 12th century before Christ ‘as the 4^^te of 
» the momentous event? which opened a new epoch in the history 
of India. ♦ 

To the results of tlie researches of these eminent scholars we 
shall only add the testimony of such facts and figures as the history 
of two great lvng8(»ras in India can supply. The hijjtory of 
Magadha, thanks to the Buddhistic revolution, prosetits us with 
some dates which cai^not be disputed. Sakya Siuha, the founder 
of the Buddhist religion, Aied about 550 ‘B. C., and thirty-five 
princes reigned in Magadha between the Kuru-Pandava war and 
the time of Sakya Sin^a. Seventeen or sixteen years are considered 
. a good general average of the reigns of kings in India ; we shall 
accept the more moderate average; viz., 16 years, and thiscalcuUtion 
that the Kuru-Pandava war took place in the 12th ceaitury 
before Christ. # • 

Last,:;though not the least, is the testimony of the history of 
Kasliiuira, Kalliana Pandila^ the writer of the history, lived in. 
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]148 A. D. and his dates are perfectly reliable, and have rightly 
be%B#accepted by Mr. H, H. Wilson, down to five or six centuries 
■previous to the time of the historian. Indeed there can be no doubt 
as to the correctness of Kalhana s' dates down to the reign of Dur- 
labha Bardhana who ascended tile throne in 698 A. D.* When, 
hojvever the historian travels to an anterior period, his dates be- 
come extravagant* and unreliable, and require to be adjusted. 
Mr. Wilson has, by so adjusting the dates, ascertained tflat the 
reign of Gonanda I, who was contemporaneous with the heroes 
of the Kuru-Pandava war, happened about 14(10 B *0, We should 
liave very much like to see the present translator* Mr. Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt, attempting such ^n adjustment ofr dates. Since, 
liowevor, he has not^ done so, and, as we cannot for many reasons 
accept Mr^ Wilson's dates, -f we shall attempt to ac^ust the dates 
ftr ourselves. « • • ^ ^ 

We have seen that Dvirlabha Bardhana ascended the throne 
ip 598 A. D. Tliirty-seven kings reigiicd between the time of 
Gonanda III and Durlabha Bardhana. Giving sixteen years to each 
reign, we find that Gonanda III asceiufed the throne A, D. 6, that 
is about the commencement of the Christian ora. 

What was tlie period which elapsed between Gonanda I and 
Gonanda 111 ? We are teld that fifty-two kings reigned from Go- 
• nauda I to Gonanda III, and they/eigned over a period of 12G6 years. 
This gives an average of over twenty-four years for each reign, 
which, though not impossible, is highly improbable. Either,* then, 
the period (1206 years) has been wrongly described, or there is 


* Mr. WiLsop makes it 615 A. D. 
But w’e nccei>t the Jates given by Mr. 
Jogesh •Chunder Butt, because his 
work is a literal translation of the 
Sanscrit hist<Try, whereas Mr. Wil- 
son often consulted Persian author- 
ities ill writing hia essay. The dif- 
ference, hjwever, is only of seventeen 
years. • 

t Mr. Wilson gives 20 years to 
each reign* which is too high an aver- 
age to lead to a correct conclusion. 
According to hia calculation again, 
the date of disputes between Bud- 
dhists aud Brahmans in Kasbraira 
is anterior to the birth of Sakya 
Sioha, the founder of Buddhism, 
which is absurd. Lastly, he makes 
ilie cni’Tous mistake of supposing that 
tlie drsfc fifty-two kings of Kashmira, 
whose names have mostly been lost, 
yere mimor to Gpnmda /, whereas 


^the following passage from the Ibija- 
tarangini clearly shews that the fifty- 
two kings ^hoae names have mostly 
been lost were Qonnnda land his suc^ 
cessors down to Abhimauger. No 
meution is made of fifty-two kings 
on account of their irreligiou. Four 
of these, Gonanda, &c. are named by 
NiJamuni ; Padmi* Mihira, following 
Eelnraja, gives an account of eight 
kings (descendants «of Asoka) from 
Lava ^ aud* Srichchhavillaka speaks 
of five only. IJe writes ‘ from Asoka 
to Abliimanya, five kings have been 
named out, of fifty-two.'” — Jog^sh 
Chunder Translation. We are 

much afraid Mr. Wilson's Persian 
*authorites led him into these and 
similar mistakes. If he had faithfu^y 
followed the original Sanscrit work 
he would surely have avoided them. 
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a mistake in tlie Dumber given of the kings who reigned 
in this period. If we had as clear and reliable an acv>»«EiU 
of these fifty-two kings before Gonanda III as we have of 
the kings who succeeded him, we should not have hesitated 
tOr give them each an average of sixteen years- reign as 
we have done to the successors of Gonanda III. and so reduced the 
alleged period of 1266 years to 832 years. But«so far from having 
any reliable account of these fifty-two kings, the very names 
of most of them are lost, and we have therefore the bares, assertion 
of Kahlana thhb fi/ty-iwo unknown kings reigned. It is more 
than probabte therefore that, in reckoning this number, weak 
princes who reigned for sliorfc periods have not been included, and 
that the actual number of kings who reiguec} before Gonanda III. 
was over fiftjirtwo. That this is likely, appears from^a disagree- 
ment between two ^ anfliorities whom Kalhanfe quotes in hfs 
history. Padmamiliira says there were eight kings from Lava to 
Abhimanyu, while Srichchha Villaka says there were only five. 
It is clear, therefore, that no reliance can be placed on the number 
given of the princes who reigned before Gonanda HI. It is very* 
likely that the number was over fifty-two, and it is not unlikely 
therefore that the period covered by these reigns has correctly 
been described as 1266 yeaVs. • 

Even assuming that only fiQ^y-two princes did reign from ' 
Gonanda I to Gonanda III, it is not impossible to suppose that 
the aVerage of their reigns was twenty-four years, and that they 
ruled for 1266 years, which is the period given by Kalhana. We 
cannot therefore *be far from the truth if wo accept Kalhana's" 
statement that 1266 years elapsed from the reign of Gonanda 1, 
to that of Qonauda HI, But we have seen before tiiat Gonanda HI 
began to reign in 6 •A, D, It follows, therefore, that Gonanda I 
reigned, and the heroes of the Kuru-Pandava war lived, in 1260 
B, C. Such is the testimony borne by the history of Kashmira 
as regards the date of the war of the Kurus and the Pandavas. 

Thus, then, tlfe concurrent testimony of all antiquai^aas and 
scholars of note who have enquired into the subject, by reasoning 
based on astronomical, philological and chronological premises, as 
well as by the evidence i^orded by the histories of Magadha and 
of Kashmira respectively, the date of the war of the Kuru-Panda- 
vas is fixed between ^the l^h and the 14th century before Christ. 
This is the date whgn the Vedic period closed and the Vedas were 
arranged and compiled, and a new epoch in the history of India 
w^s opened. And this, too, is the date from which the his(|^)ry of 
Kashmira commences. Fro^ this date, then, shall we follow 
Kftlhana’s history of Kashmira, occasionally alluding to contem- ' 
events ivhich transpired in other parts of India. 
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fjhwanda I then reigned about 1260 B. C and was the friend 
of Jarasindlui and the opponent of Krishna. He invaded Mathura, 
the capital of Krishna, but was defeated in battle and fell pierced 
with wounds. The proud heart* of Damodara I. brooded over tiie 
ciryumstauees of his father’s death, and determined to wipe out the 
disgrace, and lie suddenly attacked Krishna in tl»e niiJA 0/ some 
nuptial festivities on the banks of the Indus. Krishna, however, 
was again victorious, and Damodura, like his father, fell on the 
field of battle. His widow Yasabati was with oJiild, and was raised 
to the throne. In due time she gave birth to a boy whb was named 
after his grandfather Gonanda. * It was in the rdfgri of the boy 
Gonanda IJ, that tlr^war of the Kurus and Pandavas was fought, 
but Gonanda II was only a boy and could not d^herefore join 
eWier side Thentthere is a*long blank hi history of Kashnijra, 
and nothing is known of the successors of Gonanda II for several 
centuries. Indeed the eventful period which elapsed from the war 
of the Kuru-Pandavas to the rise of Buddhism in India is a 
blank in the history of Kashmira. 

But although this is a blank period in Kashmirian history, it is 
not a blank in the great story of the progress of Hindu nation 
and civilisation. On the contrary, we know with some degree of 
•accuracy, the sort of change whicli Hindu society underwent du- 
* ring the centuries after the Kuru-Pandava war. The Khatriyas, 
on warrior caste, of king Janaka’s time had asserted their eqfiality 
with Brahmans or priests in learning and in rank, and the succes- 
sors of Janaka h£^d signalized their prowess by carrying the Aryan 
banner to tlu! .southernmost poinUof India, as also by fighting 
the great war suV>sequently described in the Mrfliabharata. This 
activity' of the Khatriyas manifested itself ifo less in bold inves- 
tigations into* philosophy and religion than in wars ; and in the 
Upanishads, composed about this time, very often by Khatriyas, 
we see the first recorded human attempts to solve those prolilems 
of philosophy which ages and centuries after plizzjpd the thinkers 
of Greece, Arabia or modern Europe, 

But this activity of the Khatriyas appears to have abated after 
a time, and Brahmans once more succeeded in assuming, and even 
mouopolizing, that supremacy in thought and teaming which the 
warriors had in vain tried to share mth ti^em. In the HtUrco 
literature, which was written after the close the Vedic period, 
we mark not only the activity of the Brahminical intellect, but also 
that unquestioned supremacy wlimh the priests at last eslabliahj 
ed over the Khatriyas. Not only gfcre philosophy, astronomy, 
rhetoric, grammar, metre and cognate sciences cultivated by Brah- 
mins with wondeiful acuteness aud success, but social laws were 

9. 
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h'ui Joivn iDvesting Brahm&na xrith a halo of unapproachable 

sanctity and giory. Indeed BrSbhwAns Q>pp6[ir lo hfiVd 
poAver which they bad now attained to their best advantage ; 
there was one Jaw for them, another Jaw for othfrs ; Brahman 
offenders were treated with leifiency, offenders against Brahmans 
were punished with tenfold severity ; Brahmans alone had ^ the 
right j^o ekpound the Vtdas ; tliey alone petforwied all ceremonies 
and received gifts from other castes; they monopolised aU t lie 
highest and most honorable executive and judicial posts under 
government, and •they also enjoyed a practical monopoly of phi- 
losophy, science* and learning. However much wc may admire 
the getiius o? the Brahmans of this period ; however highly we 
may esteem their six scln'»t>ls of philoS' phy, jheir astronomy, tiieir 
science and tt'ieir poetry, — the llamayana and the J^Lahabharata 
WQre mostly composed <ai this period, -,-we neveWiheloss cannot h<Sp 
deploring the loss of that, equality between man and man which 
the Khatriyas had vainly attempted to estaldish, and we deeply 
regret the civilisation of this period in which the rights of huma- 
nity were sacrificed in orJor to add to the privileges and heighten 
the dignity of priests and priesthood. 

Happily the Khatriyas made another attempt to shake off priest- 
ly supremacy and preaeJj the equality* of man, and the effect was 
the rise of that religion which e^en now, after the lapse of ovei 
two thousand years, counts a larger portion of the human* 
race ‘'among its followers than either Christianity, or Muhama- 
danism, or any other religion. This reaction against priestly 
supremacy, this' second recorded attempt of Khatriyas to pro- 
claim the equality of man, i& kiiown as the rise, of Buddhism 
in the sixth centfliry before Christ. • 

We need not hfure retrace the story of the great Sakya Sinha 
and his religion, which ignored caste inequalities an<tl t»rocIaimed 
the equality of man and humanity towardsball living beings. India 
listened to the great lesson and benefited by it, and the great religi- 
ous revolution ^evoked a social and a political change. JExtension 
of ideas had its effect on the political economy of India, and the 
supremacy of king Asoka and of the Buddliist religion over all 
northern India, in the tfeird century before Christ, was only an 
effect of the grent lessons and the enlarged views which Sukya 
Sinha bad preached ^to thfi world. For two or three centuries 
more Buddhism remained the dominant religion in India, after 
which it gradually gave place to that Brahmanism and piiestly 
|upiemacy which prevails to ftie present day. Let us, tlmn, tnrn 
to the history of Kashmlra^ and see whether we discover here 
that contention between Brahmanism and Buddhism which shook 
aB India for centuries before and after the birth of Christ, 
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After tlie long blank which we have spoken of above, we come 
to%iifiine of eight kings, from Lava to Sachinara, of whom KaL 
-Lana has very liule to say. Sacljinara was succeeded by Asoka, 
who was the^ifih pimce before Gonanda III, and who, therefore, 
according to our calculation, reigned in the first century befilre 
Christ. Buddliism wns then the prevailing religion in India ; and 
Ka1 liana tells us U»at. Asoka himself was a Buddhist ainf a t^'uthful 
and a spotless king, and built many Buddhist stupas on the banks 
of the Bitasta ( Jhehun.) He also built a chaitya so high that its 
top Could not be seen, and he founded the city of ^Srinagar which 
exists to the present day. He also, according to Kalhana, pulled 
down the wall of an old Hindu temple and built ?i new waH to 
it ; and the wiiter the Ayin Akbari is therefore probably right 
in saying tj;i at Asoka ‘‘abolished the Brabiuinical fites and sub- 
stituted those of Alina.'’* Sl'here can h^ doubt, therefore, that 
the dispute between Brahmans and Buddhists had corninenced 
before the time of Asoka, and that in the first century before 
Clirivst Buddhism was the prevailing religion in Kashmira, as else- 
wlu-re in India. 

The death of Asoka appears to have been a serious loss to 
Buddliism in Kasbmiraj for his successor Jaloka appears to have 
been a Hindu and a Saiva. He was a powerful king, and drove 
•back the MlccRchas (Scythians? )^whp had overrun Kashmira dur- 
* ing the lifetime of his father, and he extended his conquests on 
the Eastern side to Kanouj. This conquest of one of the great 
centres of Brahmanism by a prince of Kashmir possibly mark.‘>|- 
trhe introduction of the Brahmanical creed in its more perfocc 
form into tiie, kingdom” of Kashinir. Kalhana informs us that 
from Kanouj, Jaloka carried to his kingdom some men of each of 
the four castes who were versed in law and feligion, (Brahmani- 
cal of course^) that he created new offices after the orthodox 
method, that he establisl^d eighteen places of worship, and used to 
Lear the Nandi Purana recited. The triumph of Brahmanism 
seemed to.be complete, but the Buddhists did not Ipse heart, and 
their attetnpts to win over the king have been thus handed down 
by tradition in the shape of a tale. We quote from- Mr. Jogesh 
Chunder's translation. . 

“ It is narrated of this king that one day, wh«n he was going to 
the temple of Vijayeshvara, he met* a wotpan in the way who 
asked him for some food, and, when he promisee^ her whatever food 
she wanted, she changed herself into some deformed shape and 
asked fgr human flesh. Unwilling to kill any one to satisfy hei 

t * H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, t Ibid. 
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unnatural appetite, he permitted her to take off what she liked 
from his own body. This heroic self-devotion seemed to mov* ll^r, 
and she remarked, that for bis tender regard for the life of others' 
^e considered him a second Buddha. The king, beiflg a follower 
of*Shiva, did not know Buddha* and asked her who Buddha was 
'whom she, took him to be. She then unfolded her , mission ^nd 
said, that on the other side of the hill of Lokalhka, where the sun 
never shone, there lived a tribe of Krittik& who were the followers 
of Buddha. ^«This .tribe,’ she continued with the eloquence of a 
missionary, .* were ‘never angry even with those who did them 
injury, forgave them that trespassed against Uiem, and even did 
them good. They taught truth and wisdom to ail, and were 
willing to dispel the darkness of ignorance that covered the earth. 
But this peo^e,’ she added, ‘you have injured. There x^as a 
monastery belonging to*us* in which flie beating of drums on& 
disturbed your sleep, and incited by the advice of wicked men, 
you have destroyed the inonasteiy. The angry Buddhists sent 
me to murder you, hut «ur high priest interfered ; he told me 
that you were a powerful monarch, against whom we would not 
be able to cope. He said that if you would listen to roe, and built 
a monastery .with your gold, you would atone for the sins of which 
you are guilty in destroying the former ohe. Here J came, there- 
fore and tested your heart in disguise.' Krittidevi then returned* 
to her people after extorting from the king a promise to build a 
monastery, and agreeably to his promise he caused it to be erected 
on the very plac^of their meeting.” 

Jaloka was succeeded by Damodara II, and in the account of 
his reign we have the 'counterpart of the story we have given 
above. For now was the Brahmans who were angry with 
the king, probably for his favouring Buddhism, and their at- 
tempt to revive their faith is thus banded down* by tradition 
in the shape of a tale which we also*quote from Mr.- Jogesh 
Chander’s work. 

“ One day, when the king was going to bathe, previdys to per- 
forming a Sraddha, some hungry Brahmans asked hiin for food ; 
but he disregarded their request and was proceeding to the river, 
when the Brahmans by *foi'ce of their worship brought the river 
to bis feet. ‘liOoV Ijpiey, ‘here is Bitastfi (Jhelum), now 
feed us !’ But the ^iug suspected it to be the effect of magic. 

‘ Go away for the ^present,' replied the king, ‘ 1 will not feed you 
till 1 Itave bathed.’ The Brahmans then cursed him saying that 
^ wonld be turned into a serpent. When much entreated to 
their curse, they so far mitigated it as to say, that' if the 
' Wold listen to the Kamayana from the beginning to the end* 
Ite'day, he would be restored to his form. To this day he 
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may be seen runuiiig about at DamodaTasuda in the forni of a 
tBirsty serpent." 

These stories, which appear so childish on the face of them, are 
simply invaluable when taken according to their proper sigui* 
ficance. They shew that in the first century before 'Christ ihe 
great religious revolution which had shaken the whole continent 
of India had also found its way into the secluded' heights of 
Kashmira, and that Brahmans and Buddhists in thatlsountry 
were struggling for that supremacy which eventually crowned the 
efforts of the latter. , " 

Such Brahman supremacy, however, was not achieved in a day, 
and in the joint reigns of Huska, J uska and Kaniska, the imme- 
diate successors of pamodara II, Buddhism was once more trium- 
phant, ai),d “during their long reign Buddhist bprmits were aU 
J)ow*erful in thercountry f^nd Buddhist religion prevailed without 
opposition.”* In the reign of their successor, Abfaimanya, “ the 
Ihiddhists, under their great leader Nagarjuna, continued to gain 
strength in the country ; they not only defeated in argument the 
Panditas who upheld the worship of SiVa, and rejected the duties 
prescribed in the Nila Purina, but had the influence to discontinue 
the ceremonies and worship enjoined by it. The Nagas, in con- 
sequence, rose in arms, murdered many people, mostly Buddhists, 
by roiling do'wu ice from the mountains, and carried on their devas- 
tations year bj’ year.’l' Thus religious differences, as elsewhere, 
culminated in civil war, man killed man for differences iu be- 
lief, and the country was in confusion. Brahmin intellect and 
‘ influence prevailed in the end over Buddhism, add Ch'andracharya, 
the learned jand noted grammarian, led the van of Brahmani- 
cal success. It was by the instrumentality of such powerful 
intellects, which appeared in Indian from* time to time, that 
Brahmanism slowly triumphed over Buddhism from the commence- 
ment of the Ghristiap era. Chandracharya, of Easbmira, was 
{HTobably the first of these apostles of modern Brahmanism ; 
^nkaracharya, of southern India, who lived and preached in the 
8th or '^th century after Christ, was the last, A.bbimauya was 
the last of his dynasty. His successor, Qonanda 1X1., began a 
new dynasty in 6 A. D., as we have seen before. 

IV. • ^ ' 

Here we come across a curious test by whic^ we may examine 
the correctness or otherwise of thq dates we *have given to the 
reigns^f kings. Professor Weber, a profound scholar and anj^- 

— — » ' 

* Bajtarangini,— Chander f Ibid. 
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quarlan, proves by evidence which is beyond question, and which 
is entirely independent of the authority of the historians of E^sk- 
mira, that Kanishka reigned down to 40 A.D. Accepting this 
conclusion as correct, and giving 16 years for the intervening reign 
of ^Abhimauyu, we find that Gonajida III. commenced bis reign 
at '56 Al. D., i. e., just half a century after the date that we have 
given him.. If then, in testing our long chain o/ calculations ahd 
dates by a random and severe test, at one single point wo find that 
we are out only by 50 years, it follows that the chain of our 
calculations cannot be very far from correct. 

The fifth king after Gonanda 111. was Nara I, who burnt 
thousands and tJ;iousands of monasteries and gave to the llrah* 
mans who dwelt at Madhyamata the villuges that supported those 
monasteries’' The reason assigned for thiS conduct is, that a 
Buddhist had ^oped with tjie king’s wi^e ; but tl\js secm*s unlikelyi 
and false, and has apparlutly been got up by later Bralqnans to 
blacken theoharacter of the Buddhists. The real cause seems to be, 
that, in the struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism, the 
former had now gained ccmplete ascendancy, and the gradual 
extinction of Buddhism in Kashmira was only a question of time. 

The fifth king after Nara 1. was M ukula, in whose reign Mlech- 
chas fScythiaas 1) once more overran Ei^slimira. His successor, 
jdiiiira Kiila, is described as a powerful but cruel king, and is said 
to have invaded and conquered Ceylon and then returned through 
Chola,«Karn&ta, Nata and other kingdoms. Gopaditya was the sixth 
king after Mihira Kula, and he bestowed many villages on Brah- 
mans, expelled from his country irreligious Brahmans who used to 
cat garlic, brought purer Brahmans from foreign countries, and for- 
bade the slaughter of animals ex^pt for religious purposes. Brah- 
manism, in Kashmira,^ elsewhere in India, was apparently assum- 
ipg its most rigid shape after its triumph over Buddhism ; priests in- 
vented new laws and prohibitions to enslave a superstitious people ; 
thought and culture were prohibited to all *except Brahmans, ap- 
parently to prevent any future reaction against Brahman supremacy ; 
gods and religi^s rites and superstitious observances wdte mul- 
l^pied by a number of modern Furanas, written by astute priests, 
but prudently* aswibed to the great Vyusa who had lived 2,000 
years before ; and the unhealthy and demoralizing religion, Pura- 
oism, fast reared its nead oves the ashes of Buddhism. The nation 
which bad once dared to question the supremacy of Brahmans 
apd ^^Wanism mts now shackled by its chains, once and for 

* • 

l^ree kings reigned after Gopaditya, after which ProtSpadi- 
, began a new dynasty in tbe year 342 A. D. according to 
odf cateulatbo. A. severe famine visited. Kashmira in the reign 
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of Tanjma I, the grandson of Frptapaditya and the son and 
slicoessor of Jalauka, in consequence of the Bali grain being 
blighted by a sudden and heavy frost. The king died childless, 
and Vijdyaf of a different family, succeeded him. Jayendra, his 
son, reigned after him, and after him his minister, Saudhinvati, 
became king, but resigned the high oflfice m favour of Megha<^ 
hahaua, a descendant from the older royal dynasty hi Gonanda 
III. 

Meghabahana, who ascended the throne in 438 A. D. according 
to our cnlculati'UJ, seemed to have l)een favorably inclined towards 
Buddliism, and bis queens built niitnereus Bn&dbiAt monasteries 
in klni^dorn. Following the^Buihlliist doctrirfes, the king not 
only prohibited the e^aughtet of animals in his own kingdom, l)ut is 
said to b^^-ve ** carried his arms to tlie sea, and «ven to Ceylon, 
%naUing the subd4)ed kiugs^promise not* tcv kill animals." Megba* 
bahana «was succeeded by bis son, Sbreshtasena, and his son, 
^iranya, succeeded him. 

After the death of Hiranya, a foreigner, Matrignpta, obtained 
the kingdom of Kashmira by the help of Bikramaditya, king 
of Ojein, This was probably the great Bikramaditya of Ojeia 
in whose reign the poet Kalidasa lived ( Sfch century A, D.), but 
the historian of Kashmira mistakes him for Bikramaditya, the 
foe of the Sakas, who lived in. the first century before Christ.* 
Matrigupta was a courtier of Bikramaditya, and was rewarded by 
him with the kingdom of Kanhmira ; and the people of Kashmira 
accepted the king sent to them by the renowned king of Ojein. 

' In the meantime Pravarasena, the nephew *of the late king 
fiirauya, and the rightful heir^ of Kashmira, marched against 
Bikramaditya, Who had usurped his heritage and bestowed it on 
a stranger. Bikramaditya died about this tithe, and his proteg^, 
Matrigupta,* resigned in grief, and Pravarasena, therefore, easily 
got back the kingdom ef his uncle. He was a poweiful prince and 
defeated the people of Saurastra ( near Surat), and seven timeer 
defeated* Siladity a the successor of Bikramadityji of Ojein, and 
brought^ away from that place the ancient throne of Kashmira,; 
which Bikramaditya appears to have taken away from Kashmira. 
His son, Yudhisihira 11., and grandson, Narendraditya, succeeded 

i A. 

« 

^ This is the one great reason of Contdmpora*ieous with Bikramaditya 
the confusion of KaUiana's dates, of.the sUka erj, t. e of the first centu- 
His dates are quite reliable fr^*in his ry before Christ, he makes these six 
own txnie 1148 A. D. to the reign kinus reign over the whole of the 
of DqWabhabardhana 598 A. D. intermediate six centuries ! Heifbe 
Only six kings rnlevl between l>urla- Kslhana’s dates are perfectly useless 
bhabardhana and Matrigupta ^ and, for the period anterior to 598 A. D. 
as Ealhana believed Matrigupta to bo 
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him in their tiirne, and the latter was succeeded' by his brother^ 
Kauaditya. Bikramaditya, the son of Banaditya, was a powdf'* 
fill king, and so was bis brother and successor, Baladitya, with 
whom the dynasty ended. Baladitya died S98 A. D. atrti his sou-in'- 
lawi Dorlabha Bhardhana, of Kayastha caste, began a new dynas- 
ty. From this date, 59B A, 1).^ we can rely on Kalhau^-s 
dates. • • 


V. 


We have now arrived at the close of the sixth century of the 
Christian era, 'when Brahmanism had once more asserted its 


supremacy over the length and breadth of India. Buddhism 
had not yet entirely disappea/red*; and, indeed, it did not entirely 
disappear from Benares, Magadha and other places till after the 
Mahomedan cqnquMt. Nevertheless it was everywhere on ^ the 
wane, and Buddhist mponsteries were everywhere outnumberedP 
by Hindu temples. We have a valuable and graphie*acconnt 
of the India of this period from the pen of the Chinese traveller, 
lliouen Sang, just as we have a good account of the Hindu 
civilisatloa of the third cebtury before Christ from Greek visitors. 
Hiouen Sang came into India in 629 A. D., and saw the great 
continent divided into 138 kingdoms and principalities of which 
he personally visited 110. Among other places he describes 
Kashmira, Mothnra, Eanouj, Benryes, Magadha, Burdwan, Assam, 
Tumlook, Orissa, Drabir, Maharashtra and Ojein, and almost 
everywhere deplores the decadence of Bndd-hism. Siladitya, the 
King of Kaoouj, was the most powerful potentate in India at the 
time, and bad raafle all the other princes recognize his supremacy. 
The trade from Tumlook (in Bqpgnl to Ceylon was brisk, and 
numerous vessels crossed and re-crossed the sea.* Magadha and 
Ojein are , described «s the two kingdoms in which learning was 
cnltivaled and encouraged with the greatest assuidity, while 
the Maharattas are described as a poweiiful race who had defied 
even Siladitya of Kanouj, who were brave in war, generous 
towards dependents, fair towards enemies, and altogether most 
warlike and determined race in India. But we muss return 
from these interesting and almost invaluable details tu the story 
of Kashmira. 

Durlabha Bardhaoa was succeeded by Ids son Dnrlabhaka, in 
634 A. D., and bis son Cbandrapira, succeeded in 684 A. D. 
Cbandrapira was murdered by his brother Tarapira, who employed 
some Brahmans to do this foul deed, in 693> but the impious 
bmther, after a short reign of four years, himself fell a victim to the 
l^wigue of Brahmans and was^murdered. His brother Lalitaditya 
iraioeeeded in 697 A. D. and was a powerful and warlike king, and 
ouli on an expedition to subdue the continent. He subdued 
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Kanyakiihja, and Bhababuti, the greatest dramatic poet of India 
affer, Kalidasa, carne over to the court of the conqueror. ’ He 
■ tlieu proceeded on his march of conquest through Kalinga, Goura, 
and along the Bay of Bengal to Karnata, which was at that time 
governed by a powerful q\ieen. She submitted to Lalitaditya, who 
is said to have then ^'crossed the sea, passing from one island to 
another/' Then the king turned northwards, crossed the yindya 
and entered Avanti. 

Some hard fighting followed, when the king tried to subdue 
the hardy races and kings of the country now» called Rjjputana, 
after which the king returned to his country. He bifilt numerous 
edifices, Buddhist as well as Brahmanical, and h/is queens and 
ministers followed lys example. In the end the king appears 
to have los( his life m attempting to penetrate the Himalayas 

conquer the unknown Nc<‘th. • ^ 

Kubal»yapirfi succeeded his father in 733 A. D., hut had to 
resign in favour of his more powerful brother Bajraditya wIjo 
reigned from 734 to 741 A. I), We read that ‘^this luxurious 
king had many females in his zenana. ^ He sold many people to 
the Mleclichas and introduced their evil habits/^ Who are these 
MIechchas, with their luxurious and evil habits, and their custom 
of buying slaves in India, of whom We now hear for the first 
•time ? The dates at once shew that they were Muhammad Kasim, 
the first Mahoinedan invader of India and his successors, who 
kept possession of Sinde from 711 to 750 A. D. The passage above 
quoted, then, is the first mention of Mahomedans in the history of 
Kashmira, unless some of the victories of Lalitadftya, of which we 
have spoken ip the lost paragraph, ;were victories over the Maho* 
me Jans olScinde* 

Prithibvyapira reigned for four years, and Sangramapira for 
seven days, after which the powerful Jayapira ascended the throne 

* Thus we are tcid that ’Lalititcli- Turashkas commemorate the fact of 
tya, after croasiug over to the north their being bound, by generally cla«p- 
of the Vihdya mountains, “ thrice ing both their haiids behind their 
defeated iMssaui and subdued him. backs and shaving the front part of 
He then conquered the liouttus, in their heads.*’ Who were the Xurash- 
whose naturally pale faces no further kas subdued by Lalitaditya unless 
sign of anxiety was visible. He also they were the Mahoniedan Turks of 
conquered Darad.*’ Dussani is not Scinijp ? Lastly,* we are told, that the 
improbably a corruption of a Malto- king of th^ sandy Sindbu sent a 
medan name, whde the pale-faced messen^r to beguile the king of 
race may have been the fair country* Kashmira and *so make him and his 
men of Mahomed Kasim. Jhen men perish in tbe desert ; but 
again w%read that mark his con- the king overcame all obstacles aitH 
^ests he (Lalitaditya) obliged other “ defeated tbe wily king of Sindbu/* 
*kiDg8 to wear a symbol of subjection, and devastated his country, 
which they bear to this day. The 
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In 745 and reigned for tbirty-oiie years. He was a great patron of 
laming, invited men of genius to liis court, and employed learfi^ 
ed men in collecting the fragments of Patanjali's, commentary 
on Kalyana's notes on Paninas grammar. These are*the greatest 

S r&mmarians of India, and we kndw from the above passage that 
ley must have lived long liefore the eight century of the Cbijs^ 
tian ei?i. *Jayap)ra travelled out of his kingdom in disguise to 
Gour, there married the king’s daughter, and, returning to his 
country, vanquished and killed his rebellious brother-in-law, who 
had usurped Ks^^hfnira in his absence. Soon after he again set 
out for conquest. In the kingdom of Bhim Sena, and again in 
Nepal, he was fiealeu and imprisoned, but on both occasions he 
managed to escape and to triumph over his euemies in the end. 

Returning t6 his country, Jayapira followed the advjce of Ka- 
yastba ministers and finaSiciers^ ands so ofFendlsd the Brabmand, 
who (being the historians of Kashmira) have not failed* to heap 
abuse on him. The following account of the death of Jayapir^ 
which we take from Mr. Jogesh Chunder s translation, will give 
a good idea of the insolence and pride of the Brahmans, as well as 
of the manner in which they fabricated stories and interwove 
them with history in order to preserve their supremacy and glorify 
their power. 

The Brahmanas who dwelt# at Tulamula, once came to say 
someijiing to the king, but were struck in his presence by his 
door-keeper, and consequently were very angry. ‘ Brahmanas 
were never insuUed before, even in the presence of Manu, M4n- 
dhatd^ Rama and other great kings \ they said, ^ and when angry* 
they can destroy in a itiomen# the heaven with Indra, the earth 
with her mountains, and the nether world with fts Naga — chief/ 
The king, who woufd not ask for advice, and was desert by his 
feudatory kings, replied with supercilious pride : ‘You cunning 
people who eat by begging, what pride is this of yours that you 
pretend to do what the Risltis did.’ The Brahmanas Were cowed 
down by his fnown, but one litti thus replied : ‘ We congduct our- 
selves according to the times ; as you are a king, even so we are 
Itishis.^ The' king scornfully enquired: ‘Art thou the great 
Bisbi| Vishvamitra, or Yashishta, or Agastha V And, as if flaming 
with anger, the other replied, ‘ If you be Harishebandra, Trish- 
anku or Nahusha, then 1 am one of those you mention.’ The 
king then answered with a smile, ‘The curse of Yishvdmitra 
and others destroyed Harishebandra, &c., what will your anger 
? ’ The Bra Wana struck the earth with bis hand and said, 

‘ Will not my anger bring down Brahmadanda on thee?^ * Then 
4aid the angry king, ‘ Let fall the Brahmadanda, why delav it longer?* * 
man! there it falls/ And no sooner had litti said so, 
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ttiien a goldea bar from the canopy fell on the king. The wound 
d^eserated into erysipelatous iuflamitiation, and insects generated 
■on the suppuration. He suffered great pain, the sample of what 
he would haw to suffer in hell. After five nights, be who had court- 
ed danger, died.” ‘ • • 

pis son, Lalitapira, reigned for twelve years and was succeeded 
by his half-brother^ Sangrampira, who reigned till 795 A. D. On 
his death, Ohippata Jayapira, the son of Lalitapira by a codcubine, 
was rais^ to the throne, and the five brothers of this woman 
shared all the ruling power among themselvea 'They and their 
sons successively set up three more kings on the throne, after which 
Avantibarma, the grandson of one of these brothers, ascended the 
throne, and thus commenced a new dynasty in 855 A. D. 

It is in j|he reign ot Avantibarma that we first read an account 
•f tRe country sbeing itigproved bj» t^ainage and irrigation 
operations, and Suyya was the great engineer who performed 
this work. He was of low birth, and, as usual, bis attempts 
bave been somewhat grotesquely described ; but, nevertheless, 
our readers will not fail to observe ffom the following passage 
that Kashmira was greatly benefited by the industry and intellect 
of this great man. We quote from Mr. Jogesb Chunder’s translation. 

“ One day, when some people were grieving on account of the 

• recent floods; he, Suyya remarked that he bad intellect, but not 
money, and he could therefore give no redress. This speech was 
reported to the king by his spies, and the king wondered and haused 
him to be brought before him. The Ring asked him as to what be 

• had said. Be fearlessly repeated that he had intellhct but no money. 
The courtiers pronounced him to be mad ; but the king, in order to 
try his intellect,* placed all his wealth at the disposal of this man. 
Suyya took out many vessels filled with diauAras, and went by 
boat to Madava. There in the village named Nandaka, which 
was under water, he, threw a pot of dinnaras, and returned. 
Although the courtiers pronounced him to be undoubtedly mad, 
the kina heard of his work, and enquired as to what he did 
afterwards. At ITakshadara in Kramarsjya he began to throw 
dinnAras by handfuls into the water. The YitastA was there 
obstructed by rocks which had fallen into its bed from both its' 
rocky btmks ; and the villagers who were suffering from scarcity, 
began to search for the dinnaras, dkid in^ so doing removed the 
rocks which were in the bed of the river, an^ cleared the passage 
of the water. No sooner hud the water ffowed out than Suyya 
raised a stone embankment along the YitastA, which was complet- 
ed wiftiin seven days. He then cleared the bed of the river, and 

t then Inroke down the embankments. The passage was now quite 
open, and the river flowed easily and rapidly towards the sea, as 
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if anxiously and eagerly, after this long detention ; and conse* 
quently the land again appeared above the waters. He thecu 
new canals from the Vitastd wherever he thought that the course 
of the river had been obstructed. Thus many streanfi^ issued out 
ofcone main river, even like the several heads of a serpent from 
one trunk. Sindhu which, flowed from Trigrama to the left, %ud 
Vitasta on* the right, were made to meet one another at Vain- 
yasvanSi. And even to this day the junction made by Suyya, near 
this town, exists ; as also the two gods VishnusvAmi and Vain- 
yasvAmi at Plfalapura and Parihasapura situated on either side 
of the junction • and the god Hrishikesha whom Suyya wor- 
shipped, just at the junction. And to this day may also be seen 
the trees which grew on the banks of the rivq|r as it flowed before, 
distinguished by marks of ropes by which boats were ti^d to them. 
Thus Suyya diverted tht^eowrse of rivev% He raised a stone embany^ 
ment seven yojanaa in length ; and thereby brought tbewv'aters of 
tlie Mahfipadma lake under control. He joined the waters of tb^ 
Lake MahSpadma with those of the Vitastd and built many popu- 
lous villages after having rescued the laud from the waters, 
* ♦ He examined several places and irrigated many villages 
(the produce of wdiich did not depend on rain) by means of artificial 
canals cut from the Chaunla and other rivers until the whole 
country became beautiful. 'J'hus Suyya benefited" the country 
such as even Kashyapa and Valadeva had not done.*’ 

Avantivarina died in 883, the first Vuishnava King that we 
read of. Vaishnavism and Saktaism are later phases of Hindu- 
ism than Shaiva^lsm, and in the history of Kashmira we scarcely* 
hear any thing of Vaishnaism tilj the present time. 

His successor Saukaravarraa, was a great conqueror and con- 
quered Guzerat, Keturniug to his country, he listened to the 
advf.se of his Kayastha financiers arid imposed taxes on the people 
which made him unpopular with them.^,or at any rate, with 
the offended Brahmans who narrate his history. He conquered 
many hill places on the banks of the Indus and was at last killed 
by the arrow of a hunter. Surendravati and two other queens 
perished with him on the pyre, 902 A. D. 

In the short reign of his successor Gopalharma, the minister 
Probhdkara (who jyas a favorite of the queen mother Sugandhs), 
defeated the reigning Slmhi’" because be had disobeyed his 
orders tp build a town*in “ Shahirajya.*' This seems to have been 
some petty dependent or tributary king, and we shall hereafter 
read ipore of the Shahirajya.” 

^iopalbarma’s brother, Sankata, dying ten days after the former, 
mothex* SugandhA a dissolute woman, reigned for two yeais 
W EkAngas. The Tautri infantry, however, raised 
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Partba to the throne ; a elvil war ensued, the Ekdngas were 
b^ten and the Queen Sugandhi killed, 906 A. D, The Tantri^ 

' being now supreme, set up one king after another, according as 
they were bribed and courted, until Chakrabarma with the help 
of the Daniaras and Eki&ngas at last broke their power in 935 A. £>., 
an^ for the third time ascended the throne. Within two years 
be was assassinated by some Damaras and was sudbee(|ed by 
Partha’s son, Unmateavanti. This young man killed his father, but 
died soon, after, and his successor Surabarma was the last of this 
unfortunate dynasty which ended in 939 A. D. ■ 

Yusnskara, the first king of the new dynasty,' wat the son of 
Probliakara, who had been minister of Gopalbarma of the preceding 
dynasty, and was fam^d for his justice ; but in the very year of 
his death Purbagupta murdered bis son, Sangrama, and founded a 
/few ‘dynasty, H4s son, Kshemagupta, iiiherited the vices and 
dissolute • habits of his father and reigned eight years. His son 
Abliimanya, was the only virtuous and worthy king of the line, 
and reigned fourteen years ; and on his death his mother, 
Diddd (widow of Ksliemagupta), successively murdered three 
infant kings (her grandsons), Handipupta, Tribhubanagupta and 
Bliimagupta, and became queen in 980 A. D. She reigned for 
23 years, and in her reign her favorite, Tunga, defeated the King 
•of Eajapuri. ' , 

Didda’s nephew, Kshamapati, ascended the throne in 1003 A. D; 
and reigned till 1028 A. D. Tunga, who had been the favorite of 
DiddA, was all powerful during the reign of her nephew, and went 
t>ut with a Kashmirian army and Rajput and *otber subsidiary 
forces to help .the Shnhi king agair^t the attack of the Turasbkas. 
We shall quote Kalhana’s account of the event from Mr. Jogesh 
Cbunder’s translation : 

“ The Kashmirians crossed the river Toushi, and destroyed thh 
detachment of soldiers, sent by Hammira to reconnoitre. But 
though the Kashmirians were eager for the fight, the wise Shahi 
repeatedly advised them to take shelter behind ^the rock, but 
Tungga disregarded the advice, for all advice is vain when one is 
doomed to destructiou. The General of the Turks was well 
versed in the tactics of war and brought out bis army early in the 
morning. On this the army of Tungga immediately dispersed, but 
the troops of the Shahi fought for a while.” ^ 

. The heroism of the Shahi king, however was unavailing ; he wak 
beaten, and his kingdom was destroyed for ever. 

Now who was this Hammira (a Mahomedan name apparently^ 
and whS were these powerful Tiirashkas who defeated the Kashr 
»inirians and the Rajputs and annexed'the “ Shahirajya,” an ally or 
dependent of Kashmira 'i The dates show at once that Kalhana is 
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epeakiog of the invasion of India by the invincible Mahmud ^of 

GJjuzni.* . 

We have only one more remark to make of Harsha a reign, ■ 
Allusione to Turashkas and their kingdom become more frequent 
now than ever before. Thus we are told that Harsha had a 


hundred Turashka chiefs, under his pay ; that, after besieging 
Bajapuri, he Bed back to his kingdom through ftar of the Turashka 
who, he heard, were approaching ; and, lastly, that his op^ 
pressed subjects left their homes and went to the country 
of the Mlebhhhas.. Who are these Turashkas and what was 


their country of which we Bnd such frequent mention during 
the reign of Harsha? The dates of Harsha’s reign shew at once 
that there was good reason for such frequent illusion to the rising 
Turaskha povier, for it was during Harsha’s reign that ,Shahabud> 
din Mahommed Ghorj, cenquered D^lhi, Kaiiouj, and the whoKs 
of northern India, and Hindu independence was lost one» and fw 
ever. Here appropriately ends Mr. Jogesh Chunder’s translatiop. 

Tunga was soon after murdered, and Nandi Mukha was sent 
with another army againsf the Turashkas, but they, too, fled back 
to their country before the conquering Moslems. 

Hariraja succeeded his father, Ksham&pati, and reigned only 
for 22 days, after which' his brother, Ananta Deva, ascended the 
throne and reigned 35 years, i. g. from 1028 to 1063 A. D. We 
read that in this reign one Brahmaraja combined with seven 
Mlecbcha kings and entered Kashmira, but was beaten back by 
Budrapala, the powerful Kashmirian general. When we remem- 
ber that, from the time of Mahmud of Ghuzni, a part of the Punjab 
always remained undertMahommodan rule, we are at no loss to 
guess who these seven Mlechchas were. * 

After a long reign of 33 years Ananta was prevailed upon by 
his queen to resign in favour of bis son Bauaditya; but the 
prince was unworthy of their confldence, {vnd shocked bis parents 
and all men by his excesses of wickedness, folly and dissipation. 
Disheartened ^t this conduct of their son, the aged parents retired 
to JBijayeswara and passed their days in devotion, but even there 
they were not allowed to enjoy repose. Harrassed by the enmity 
of this ungrateful son, Ananta at last committed suicide, and his 
widow aacended tbe funeral pyre. 

The ingratitude o^ Banaflitya towards his father was punished 
by the mieconduct of his son, Harsha> who rose in rebellion. 


tt * BunnAro was therefore eiflier The lettere r and d are iuterohange- 
. a ganerftl of H^mud, or wa^tfae able ; and if we eliminate the firat 
^*““**> vers- syllable of Mahammad, we eet tbe 

,^'iiLidjKd “ in the tacti of war" ! Miucritized name Hammira. 
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lUnaditya died in 1089 A. D., a victjm to his dissolute habits; 
. biOsqa IJtkarsha succeeded him, but was soon deposed by bis abler 
•and more popular hrotber, Harsba, and committed suicidal 
Sijayamalla, • who bad helped bis brother Harsba to the throne, 
now thirsted for tbe kingdom biipself, but the fraternal war finally 
came to an end by the accidental death of Bijaymalla. 

fiarsha's powerful General, Randarpa, subdued th^ Ring of 
Bajapuri, but at last retired from tbe court in disgust «t the 
growing jealousy of the king, Harsha subsequently attempted 
to subdue Bajapuri and Darad respectively but failed in both his 
attempts. His excessive taxation and his oppression over the 
Damaras made them rise in rebellion ; and the% had powerful 
chiefs in two brothers Uchchala and Sussala. Ucbcbala defeated 
the Lord of Maudala,*but was subsequently beaten by the royal 
army! * , 

His brother Sussala defeated the royai commander Manikya, 
broke through all opposition and defeated the Lord of Han- 
dala, but was at last beaten by fiboja, the son of king Harsha. 
At last Uchchala defeated Harsha aud his son Bhoja in a sigual 
battle, burnt the capital and became king. The unfortunate 
Harsha retired to the tent of a hermit, but was there traced out 
and killed, 1101 A. D. 

VI. 

Thus we have traced the histdiry of Rasbmira from the earliest 
times to the date of the final conquest of India by the Hahomepans. 
We have refrained from making any remarks on the value of 
d^lhana’s great work, because the above brief rosumd of it is the 
best commentary on its great value, have seen how every 

great social or religious revolution, aud every great historical 
event which transpired in India, have left ..their impress on the 
history of this secluded province. Tbe history of this province 
has* borne its testimony (owards fixing tbe date of the great Ruru- 
Pandava war ; it has helped us to understand how Buddhism was a 

I rrotest a^inst caste distinctions, and a Rhatrya assertion of the e(^ua- 
ity of all men ; it has revealed to us how Buddhisift was for a time 
the accepted faith of the kings and peoples of India, and bow, after 
the commencement of the Christian era, it began to decline under ' 
the renewed exertions of Brahmans to asseiii their supremacy and 
revive their old religion. In the history of Rasbmira we find 
evidences of the dates of the two great drafnatic poets of India, 
via., Kalidasa and Bhababhuti ; in it we find allusions to the 
first Mahomedan invasion of India under the renowned Mahom- 
med l^isim ; in it we read of that ** General of the TarUshkas * 

>'* well versed in the tactics of waf,” the invincible Mahmud of 
Qbuzni before whom the Kashmirian army twice recoiled in dismay 
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9 n<] disorder; and lastly in this history we read of the rising power 
and kingdom of the Turashka at the end of the eleventh cei^tu(fy, 
when Delhi and Kanouj and all Northern India fell under the- 
power of the followers of the prophet. • 

Such are some of the facts wp learn from Kalhana’s history of 
Kashmira, and, considering the povei'ty of historical records in 
India, the; value of this record can scarcely be^overestimated. It 
is a matter of regret and surprise, therefore, that Kalhana’s work 
had hitherto, not been translated into English. The onlj account 
in English - we had of it is the brief essay of H. H. Wilson 
in the XVth. volume of the ^‘Asiatic Researches,” in which he 
gives a short r^umd of the Sanscrit work. That resumd, however, 
is mixed up with facts gleaned from Mahomedan historians, and is 
besides incomplete. Kalhana’s Sanskrit work 'comes down to 1 148 
A. D., and is continued b^ a series of writers ^o the date of tlM 
conquest of Kashmira by Akbar in Che sixteenth cent(iry, Mr. 
Wilson’s brief resuind comes down only to the reign of Diddd Rani, 
ending in 1003 A. D. 

Such being the case, we hail with delight Mr. Jogesh Chunder 
Dutt's attempt*— the first that has been hitherto made — to give 
a faithful and complete translation of the great Sanscrit work. 
Be has already brought down the story to 1101 A. D. ns we 
have seen ; and intends to gives us the remaining 47 years of • 
Ealbana’s history (which short* period, being in the writer’s own 
tiine,^as been narrated at great length) in a second volume. The 
third and last volume of the translator will include the coutinu* 
ation by the other writers, and will thus bring down the story 
to the date of the conquest of Easbmira by Akhar. Snch is 
the intention of the translator^ and, though he. distinctly states 
in his preface that^he can hold out no promise, we sincerely 
hope he may succeed in carrying out his intention, and 
thereby make an important contribution towards the study of 
Indian history and antiquities. * 

With regard to the merit of the translation, we njay state 
that it is generally a faithful one, and that is about the 
best thing we can say of a work of this nature. The trans* 
later deplores in his preface that the original work is in many 
places disfigured by iinmodest writing, but adds : — “ However 
that may be, all tfiat the tiwnslator has to state for himself is that 
be has not thought hiibeelf justified to improve upon his original ; and 
that his only ol)joct«tbroogbout this performance has been to offer 
to hit readers a faithful translation of the original, with all its beau- 
Km and defects.” We could not lay down a better rule tKka this 
for tianidatora tq follow ; and*if the language of the translation ap- 
here and there to to wanting in grace and smoothness, it is 
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because the translator has sought, at every sacrifice, to foljow 
scrwpnlously and literally his great original. The above blemishes, 
if blefnislies they are, however do not often occur, and Mr. Jogesh 
Chuuder can well say with Kalhana himself that, ‘‘although grace 
has been sacrificed in this work for the sake of scrupulous truth* 
fulness^ yet tlxeve are some things which will please the good.’* 

We conclude with a passage from the preface which ,is a testi- 
mony of the translator's feeling for his country. In oonolusion, 
tlie writer has only to add that in his earlier years he always che* 
l isbed the idea of writing a complete history of India from original 
Sauskrita records. Riper years showed him the folly of such au 
attempt. His inability to undertake such a gigaijtic task, even 
if the" materials had not been wanting, should have made him 
think twice before erttertaining such a hope. Nevertheless, the 
i(loa imbibfid in jmunger da}^ and fondly cherished from year to 
year, the writer has found ‘it difficult *aIfogether to give up. It 
Avas for a long time his wish to connect his attempts with a history 
of' India, and this hope or vanity he baa now attempted to gratify 
by the comparatively lighter task of randeritig a history which 
already exists in the Sanskrita language into English. Even 
while this work was in progress, he was too often and too painfully 
reminded, by the difliculties he met, of his own weakness.^' 

R 0. Dutt, C.S. 



A^IT. II.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HINDU CASTE. 

T O any one who has seriously reflected on the Tniiltiplicity 
of bastes and tribes in India^ with their almost endless 
ramifications, the questions will naturally arise, what cause or 
causes have brought them into existence, and what, if any, are 
their mutual 'relations ? No such system of national dismember- 
ment, and 6f tribal strictness and autonomy, has ever prevailed 
in any other ‘■country. The Egyptians in ancient times practised 
caste to some extent, and there was a separation between the 
priests and the wan-'.ors, the merchants, the agriculturistg, tlio mari- 
ners, the artisans, and.tho shepl»erd% Thus tiiey were divided 
into various great classes. But this was all. It does net appear 
that there were any sub-divisions, so that in a large population 
little inconvenience could have been practically felt. Tliere was 
much less intermingling *'among the Highland clans of Scotland 
in feudal times thau among the inhabitants of Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt. 

The Jews of Palestine, tilso, throughout the whole of their career, 
were no doubt under the bondage of a modified caste. They could 
not intermarry with the surrounding nations ; and, although they 
couW intermarry with themselves, yet the tribes were placed 
under certain restrictions in doing so. Jewish caste, however, 
differed widely *and essentially from that which has been in exls^ 
tence in India for the last lhir4' centuries. 

The caste of India is indissolubly blended with the social life 
of the Hindu, and Ife as much a necessity to him as food to eat, 
as raiment to wear, and as a house to live in. Indeed, he can 
often dispense with raiment, and during ijiiost of the year prefers 
the court outside his house to the hot rooms within ; but he can 
never free him|elf from caste, can never escape from its •influence. 
By day and night, at home, abroad, in waking, sleeping, eat- 
ing, and drinking, and in all the customs of the society in which he 
moves, and the events governing his entire life, he is always under 
its pervasive and ever-mastering influence. Professedly, there are 
four great branches of Indian caste representing Brahmans, Raj- 
poots, Vaisyas, or ^merchants and traders, and Sudras. But in 
reality the divisions among Hindus, involving complete separa- 
tion in respect of marriage and social intercourse, number not 
hundreds but thousands, li^ other words, the Hindu brotherhood 
i into innumerable clans, bolding not tho smallest con.* 

with one another, acknowledging no common bond savo 
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that of idolatry, vvliich, in truth, no more unites them together 
tl^an do the waves of the sea flowing, over the sand cause its hard 
particles really to cohere. 

Caste dissolves the social compacts found in other countries, 
infuses the p’oison of deadly strife into the small village commu- 
nities scattered in tens of thousands over the land, produhes 
enmity between neighbours on the most trivial grounds, carriee 
out its own childish rules and laws with Draconiau a^verity, 
exercises the strongest power of disintegration the human race has 
ever been subjected to, and only displays a spirit gf binding and 
uniting, in relation to those selfish creaturels who belong to one 
and the same caste, and who thereby are kept apart /rom all the 
rest of mankind by an unnatural divorce. * 

This extraordinary domestic institution has yielded strange 
^thnologic&l results. In Europe the Hindu race Is spoken of as 
an integer, which* although'separable idto* parts, is nevertheless a 
whole cdntaiuing all the parts. Or, it is a circle which may be 
cut up into innumerable portions, everyone of which, however, 
is necessary to the integrity of the circle. But it would be much 
inoro correct to regard the numerous Indian tribes and castes 
as so many distinct integers, complete in themselves, independent 
and unassociated. It is quite true that most of them once belong- 
ed to the same family, and stood in intimate relation with 
eacii other. But we have to search for this happy relationship 
Info the remote ages of antiquity. In India, at the presenj; day, 
we find an infinite variety of physiognomy, colour, and physique 
.among its inhabitants, such as is exhibited among different nation- 
alities iu other parts of the world. The fair-faced, keen eyed, 
aquiline nosed,, and intellectarll Brahman, the stalwart and 
commanding Rajpoot, the supple Buuniab, the conceited yet able 
Kayasth or Writer, the clever Barhui or Carpenter, the heavy- 
browed Lohar or Blacksmith, the wiry and laborious Kumbhi or 
Agriculturist, the sbort*and handsome Chara^r, the dark Fdsi, the 
darker Dom, the wild and semi-barbarous aborigines, and hundreds 
of other* tribes and castes, are in reality so maay distinct types 
of the human family, with their own special characteristics and 
marked idiosyncraoies. Tho wonder is that such a diversity could’ 
have l)een produced among the inhabitants of one country. 

In Great Britain not a few ethnological diffdVences are manifest. 
Suffice it to mention the peculiarities of the Highlander, as dis- 
tinguished from the man of Kent, from an Essex peasant, from a 
Somersetshire farmer, from a Coruishman, from a Yoikshiremau, 
or from a Welshman, All these differ from one another iim 
, very decided manner, not in speech? merely, hut also physically 
and menially. And yet it would not be difiicuU to classify all the 
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people of Great Britain according to the ethnological *and provin- 
cial distinctions which they now present. • 

Bub what shall we say of the two hundred and fifty millions, 
inhabiting India who have chosen to separate thepiselves from 
oi\p another for a multitude of reasons, which in England would 
be deemed preposterous as a ground of separation, reasons arising 
from difference of occupation, from religious fgeling, from social 
interests, from a love of superiority, from selfishness, from caprice, 
from arrogance,, from a spirit of exclusiveness, from eating certain 
things and not eating others, from adopting certain usages and 
not adopting others? In England no social distinction really 
exists betweeii, the families of different counties throughout the 
country, and unions frequently take place between people of the 
north and people of the south. But the b&undary lines dividing 
the vast Hindu race into .multitudinous clans, , which are literally 
beyond computation, are impassable barriers, which it is absolutely 
impossible either to break down or to leap over. The divisions 
never re-unite, never amalgamate, never associate together, have ho 
mutual sympathy, or interest, or confidence, or love. 

There was a time when castes' were comparatively few, and 
although the rules which governed them were stringent, yet a 
considerable blending together was permitted among the castes 
themselves. From the Code of Manu we learn a good deal 
respecting the thraldom to wMch Hindus were subjected on 
account of the punctilious details and the extreme rigidity of caste 
regulations. At the same time, we are plainly informed of the 
comparative laxity and easiness of caste itself. Under certain 
restrictions even a Brainpan could legally marry a Sudia, and 
intermarriages between the high castes and low castes were freely 
allowed. Such freedom, however, has long since passed away. 
Illicit intercourse is still practised, to a degree that is a scandal 
and disgrace to men of the upper egstes ; but the honour- 
able condition of marriage between separate castes, and to a 
large extent ‘between branches of the same caste, is absolutely 
prohibited. • • 

As every .effect has a cause, we may assume that the extensive 
disintegration of the Hindu family which we now behold may be 
fiwflSciently accoujftcd . for. This wonderful phenomenon is not a 
fortuitous event, an etlmoldgical caprice, the fruit of a tree which 
grew up spontaneously irom neither seed nor root, but is a 
monstrous oriental production, and, as developed in India, is one 
of the most dijOScuIt problems touching the races of men. 
Iftlany theories have been started to account for its origin, •'and its 
ejH best history h clouded in uncertainty and conjecture. Yet, in* 
py judgment, the intricacies, inconsistencies, and singularities of 
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its progress and elaboration in India, until attaining to its present 
wiM grotesqueness, are much more perplexing and exciting. 

It Is quite certain that caste, as now existing, was totally 
unknown to. the Bindu race on first entering into India. The 
most ancient books they have arc silent about it ; and although 
referring to differences in social position among various classes, 
yet* those dififereneq^ are much more in accordance wi^h distinc- 
tions in rank which have prevailed in civilised countries* in all 
ages than with the exclusiveness of the Indian caste system of 
post-Vedic times. In a review of Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
Professor Max Muller asks the question, “ Does caste, as we find 
it in Mann and at the present day, form part o£ the religious 
teaching of the Vedas ? We answer with a decided ‘ No.’ There 
is no authority whateVer in the Veda for the complicated systems 
of ertetes, no authority for the offensive privileges claimed by 
the Brahoians, no authority lor the degradid position of the Sudras. 
There is no law to prohibit the different classes of the people 
from living together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no law* to brand the offspring of 
such marriages with an indelible stigma. All that is found in 
the Veda, at least in the most ancient portion of it — the Hymns 
, —is a verse, in which it is said that the four castes — the priest, 
the warrior, the husbandman, and the serf — sprung all alike from 
Brahma. Europeans are able to Show that even this verse is of 
later origin than the great mass of the Hymns.” Thig,is an 
important opinion from one who has made the Vedas his life 
•study, Bespecting the last statement, Max Mullnr, in his “ His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature," further Remarks that there can 
be little doubt • that the. verse or passage alluded to ‘‘ is modern 
both in its character and in its diction.”*!.,; This testimony 
especially refers to the Rig Veda, or most ancient portion of 
the Vedas. , 

Social distinctions are doubtless noticed in the Vedas, especi- 
ally in those of later origin ; but they never, in any sense, 
amount what now bears the specific and technical designation 
of caste. The Black Vajur Veda notices social distinctions as 
prevailing among the people, and in sacrificial rites Brahmans ' 
evidently occupy the most prominent and influential position. 
The Kshatriyas, too, are powerful, and worthy of great honour. 
In the White Yajur Veda the Brahman is specially pointed out as 
a student and man of knowledge, and the chidf divisions of native 
society are referred to as connected with their occupations, much 
in the* same manner as they would be in other countries. Tl}^ 

(a.) Max Muller’s Uistury of Sanskrit Literature, p. 572, 
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Qobles and warriors represent power, and so do Kshatrijas. The 
Vaisyas till the soil. Tiio Sudras are a servile, aboriginal, tor 
separate race. These distinctions evidently exist in the* later 
Vedas, yet there is no caste, Tliese classes blend together more' 
or less ; greater respect is paid to one than to anomer ; one is 
higher socially than another ; but there is some amount of union 
between tjiem nevertheless. In the Atharvan, or latest of Hho 
Vedas,* a change is somewhat apparent. The Brahman is not 
merely a domineering priest, but exercises authority over princes 
and other persons. The customs of Hindus generally are chang- 
ing, and although the noxious caste tree has not yet sprung up, 
still the seed has been already sown, which shall in time pro- 
duce the tree, and with it abundance of evil fruit. 

In the ages succeeding those of the "Vedas, the distinction.?, 
of which the' bare outlines only were visible previously*, graduaHy 
become more and mofe * marked. The self-asserting Brahman 
assumes the position of the spiritual head ‘and guide of the rest 
of the community. This is noticeable In the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upaakhads. Tho Brahman comes to be an 
associate with the gods, and, in a certain sense, divine. He claims 
a personal purity, not allowed to others ; but it should be borne 
in mind that this is only in connexion with his ceremonial and 
sacrificial duties, and not in regard to his social position in 
relation to other classes of people* 

Th^t the Brahmans did not gain their ultimate ascendency 
till after long and violent conflicts with the Ksbatriyas and 
other classes in association with them, is abundantly proved by the. 
allusions to, and records of, such struggles in some of the early 
Sanskrit writing.?. The great* epic of the Raijiayana, although 
devoted to the exploits of llama and his wife Sita, glorifies the 
Brahmans, and presents their power as much superior to that of 
the Ksbatriyas, referring expressly to the destructiou of the latter 
in a previous age by Parasrama, the soft of Jamadagni, because 
of their opposition to the former. Indeed, one object which 
Valmiki, the celebrated author of this fine poem, had* in view, 
seems to have been to sliow that the four chief castes wore in 
existence, if not really established, in the days of Rama, the king 
of Ajudbiya. Tbe^ other famous epic, the Mahabharata, exhibits 
clearly some features of the»struggle between the two principal 
castes, and of the fierce enmity subsisting between them. In 
cue place ^ a long ‘dialogue between two worthies, Bhishma 
and dudhistbir, is recorded, the purport simply being that the 
Brahman is super-eminent, and the Kshatriya is subordinate to 
him, and should rule by his (ibunsel. , 

, j-It is thus manifest that caste was of gradual growth, and that 
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at tbe outset, when the Aryan settlers crossed the Himalayas, 
an'9 (^esceuded on the plains of India, no such distinction what- 
.ever existed among them. Some differences, religiously and 
socially, they no doubt exhibited, which is as much as to say 
that they were not in “rank on a dead level. He who officiatyd 
at sacrifices may have been regarded with more respect than 
other persons, yet i^ should bo remembered that the performance 
of such rites was not restricted to one class. On arriving in 
India the Brahman does not seem to have claimed any special 
privileges in virtue of his position. In fact, ^ he was surpassed 
and excelled in honour occasionally by others. .Those who 
received the highest meed of praise were the Rishis, or sacred 
bards, who might be Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, or 
even Dasyas, that is, 'aborigines, people of the country. 

• It Vas not long^ however^ that this , state of perfect concord 
lasted. ISfevcrtholess, although social distinctions began to wax 
strong, and certain classes were treated with some dishonour, 
while others were greatly exalted, intermarriages under prescribed 
rules wci’e permitted down to tho time di Mauu, and later. “ As 
the influence of the Brahmans exteuiled," says Max Muller, " they 
became more and more jealous of their privileges, and, while 
fixing their own privileges, they endeavoured, at the same time, 
to circumscrilje the duties of the warriors (Kshatriyas), and the 
liousseholders (Vaisyas). Those* of the Aryas who would not 
submit to the laws of tho three estates were treated as outcasts ; 
and they are chiefly known by the name of Vratyas or tribes. 
•They spoke the same language as the three Aryan castes, but 
they did not submit, to Bruhraanio discipline, and they had to 
perform certain •penance.s, if they wished to be re-admitted into 
the Aryan society. The aboriginal inhabitanls, again, who con- 
formed to the Brahman ic law, received certain privileges, and 
were constituted a fojurth caste, under the name of Sudros, 
whereas all the rest who kept aloof were called Dasyas, whatever 
their language might be." 

Now, m though, caste had, by the time of Manu, Assumed many 
of the functions and prerogatives which it displays {it the present 
day, yet it was not so stringent as it afterwards became. Never- 
theless, it is abundantly plain from his Code ,that the life of the 
Hindu had already become a burden Iby reason of the number- 
less caste rules by which his life was regulated. Every event 
pertaining to himself and his family, in thefir mutual relations, 
in their intercourse with the members of their own caste, and in 
relatioif to other castes, was controlled with extraordinary punct* 
• liousness, so that they became abject slaves to a thousand ceremonial 
formalities intrinsically trivial and puerile, This was especially 
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tr«e of the Brahmans, who were, however, reconciled to the 
burden by the enormous power which this system of caste con- 
ferred upon them. To all other Hindus caste was intolef able. , 
Yet for a time they submitted to it, because of^ts wonderful 
fascination and authority. 

Eventually came the .great revolt against caste, under the 
guidance of Sakya Muni, or Buddha, and his^disciples, — a revolt 
which*became very largely successful over a considerable portion 
of India. Throughout the whole of the Buddhist period in India, 
of a thousand years and upwards, strong opposition was cherished 
by the Buddhists’ against caste. During the dominancy of their’ 
religion, which^,lasted perhaps six or seven hundred years, 'caste 
was necessarily in a very depressed state ; and the people generally 
enjoyed a condition of social freedom whichthey had not enjoyed 
since the earliest ages 9f Hinduism, and o^ which* they* hays 
known nothing whatever in the lo*ng centuries subsequent to 
the . downfall of the Buddhist religion. It is, moreover, manifest 
that the Bralimans, during the dark night of their own religio'n. 
Strove to the utmost to keep alive the flame of Hinduism and 
the customs of caste, in some parts of the country, in spite 
of the gigantic diflSculties which at one time they had to face. 
This was especially the case in the tract of country lying between 
Mathura and the Punjab, which apparently was never subdued 
by Buddhism, and always retained a preponderance of allegiance 
to the Hindu faith with its concomitant institutions and practices. 
But this region, though extensive in itself, was small in comparison 
with the rest t)f India. And even here, judging from existing 
Buddhist relics, the Bralimans must have found it a hard task 
to hold their own. A less pers’evering, subtle’ and able foe would 
have succumbed. But the Brahmans are, and have ever been, 
among the most persevering, most subtle, and most intellectually 
keen and forcible men that have trodden this earth. And so, 
thwarted, bafiled, resisted, overwhelmed* they never despaired. 
Consequently, as their enemies became weak, they becapie strong, 
and were at latt victorious, because they determined to* be. Yet 
this thousanjl years’ conflict affords a lesson to the world of what 
may be achieved by the few against the many, by a small band 
of resolute men ^ho prefer their convictions to their lives, against 
a tame-spirited and inultitadinous host, whose strength lies iu 
their numbers, and* who, through irresolution and bad leadership, 
are unable to mak^ proper use of any power which they may 
ha^n to possess. 

’ Tims it came to pass that, with the revival of Hinduism, caste 
,;mrasserted itself, and stealtbfly spread over the land as in formen 
41*®% But its tone, like that of Hinduism, was altered, It has been 
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m^re arrogant, more tyrannical, more parvasive in its influence, 
and Ikas held the people with a stronger and more savage grip, 
than in pre-Buddhist ages. Hindus now oannot marry out of 
their caste on'any pretence whatever. They are tied band and 
£>ot, and are willing slaves to the most intolerant and ezactiAg 
tas1(-master that ever placed a yoke on the neck of man. 

But this historical development of caste, and with' tt the sub- 
division of Hindus into a multitude of tribes, of which a’slight 
sketch has thus beeu given, has two aspects. It is an effect produced 
by certain causes. The effect is manifest. 1 shall endeavour now 
to trace out its causes. 

It -is not sufficient to state that caste is the ctRstom of India, 
and that Hindus have been born and bred to its observance. This 
is a ^truism of no meaning, for it explains nothing. Nor is it 
of much more intdVest to be> informed that very soon after the 
Aryan raice entered India, in distant ages of the past, the germs 
of. caste began to be seen. If there had not been favouring 
circumstances in the race, or in the country, or in both combined, 
we may take it for granted that the phenomenon would never have 
appeared. I will discuss these two subjects separately. 

In the first place, are there any peculiarities or special conditions 
among Hindus sufficient in any degree, either in part or in whole, 
to account for the institution o{ caste with its numberless tribal 
ramifications, as handed down from generation to generation, with 
occasionally important increments added to it to increase its intefisity 
and force ? This is the proposition we have now jjo consider, with 
&11 the patience, calmness, and candour which the subject demands. 

One striking feature of cbaracteais distiinctly traceable through- 
out the whole of Che Hindu’s career, and is that to which out 
attention is forcibly directed in the very earlieifli records of his race. 
This is his religiousness. He is a religious being of wonderful 
earnestness and persistency. His love of worship is a passion, 
is a frenzy, is a consuming fire. It absorbs his thoughts ; it 
influenoesjand sways his mind on every subject. JHe thinks of 
everything in connexion with it. It gives a hue to every event 
of his life, to his occupations, his habits, his social 'duties, his 
conversation, his pleasures, bis festivities, his sorrows, his sick- 
nesses, his hopes, his fears, and to eve|y circumstance, material, 
intellectual, and moral, related to him. He is not merely diligent 
in the daily observance of prescribed ceremoniea but his religious^ 
ness abides with him constantly, and is indissolubly blended with 
his nature. It is not my purpose to show the inconsistency ant^ 
grossness of many of his religious ^sentiments, or to point out 
fbe perfunctoriness with which ho, for the most part, performs 
h^ religious duties. Nor is this at all necessary. The objects of 
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his adoration, judged by the light of Christianity, may be, ami no 
doubt ate, very largely unworthy of human respect and venesratiou. * 
But the feeling I speak of is subjective. It dwells in the heart 
bf the Bindu. It is not indeed independent of'an object, for 
that would involve a paradox and an impossibility. On the 
contrary, it is modified by his conception of that object, and ao is 
confrurmaule thereto. It thus harmonises ^ith his beliefs. So 
that in fact the religious feeling of the Bindu and bis creed are 
in union ; and the errors of the latter give a tone to the former. 
The feeling may' not be of a high cast, may, on the contrary, 
be low, coarse, even sometimes base and impure, inspired by fear, 
or sensuality, 'br mysterious undefined awe. 

Tet whatever the intrinsic character of this religiousness, there it ' 
is. I speak^)f its existence, not of its nature ; of its ‘reality, not 
of its goodnesa or baddess ; of its ‘quantity ifnd intensity, not^t 
all of its quality. It is amply sufficient for my purp(&e to point , 
out that the Bindu, from the outset of his national life down 
to the year 1860, has. been engrossed by his religion, which has 
been at once a magnet to draw him, and a pole-star to direct him. 

Nor is the question at all affected by the varied phases which 
his religion has assumed,, with the exception of the great, though 
temporary, religions revolt of Buddhism. Throughout his entire 
history, whether worshipping only the elements and the heavenly 
bodjes, or deified heroes, or plants and animals, or Brahmans and 
other sacred personages, or shapes, and figures of strange invention, 
or simple stones of varied shapes, or rivers and pools, or numberless 
imps and goblio.s infesting mountain, forest, and stream, or 
imaginary beings of ihtmense power .supposed to possess the 
highest attributes^ both of good and evil, or (lemons and devils, 
incarnations of wickedness, or sacred cities, sacred books, ancl 
bthcr sacred objects, he has shown always and everywhere the 
-strength of his religious convictions an<it the dominancy of his 
tbligious nature. 

- At the same time, it is of considerable moment in thi^inqniry to 
endeavour to ascertain the general influence of his religiousness 
bn the soclkl habits and conduct of the Bindu. This influence 
Is primarily mental, for actions are the results of thoughts. The 
bhief .practicial effect pro(|uced on the Hindu mind has been that 
bf servility. It bas*beea first subdued, then deliased, and finally 
hnslayed. Thus it has become ready to ofler willing and prompt 
cdiediet^ t6 the voice of acknowledged authority. If led by a 
wmastorhand, it will follow, no matter where. Having lost its 
freedom, it has also lost its vision, perceiving nothing either before 

behind. No incongruity, no absurdity, no error or delusion* 
gigantic or monstrous, awakens the common sense of tjbe 
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Hiadu* He is wildly eager to believe in the truth of the most 
bajeless fictions that cunning ingenuity, in its most frolicsome 
moode, could invent. The very air is filled with illusion, and 
he is totally unconscious of the circumstance. To him Illusion 
is the same a® truth, truth the same as illusion. All is illusion, 
unreality* He believes whatever he is told to believe, asking 
no ([uestions, and troubled by no conclusions. A voluntary slave 
is the most abject of all slaves. The Hindu, in surrenderfng reason, 
judgment, moral sense, common sense, in short, his intellectual 
manhood, is enchained with stronger fetters than were ever 
applied to the neck of the un-emancipated Negro of the Southern 
States of America. . j • j i 

This credulous and servile condition of the Hindu mind has 
afforded a golden opportunity to thjS wily Brahman thirsting for 
rule, ,and ior the exercise of his superior gifts. Though himself 
a^Hindu, addicted to all the vagaries into which he has, step by 
step, led his fellow-countrymen, he has been far too self-opiniouat- 
ed, and bas had far too much self-respect, to associate on an 
equality with the common herd of Hindus. His mind revolted 
from such communism. He saw that they followed his direc- 
tions as sheep follow a shepherd. And he gradually came to 
despise, to abhor, and to loathe them. He shrunk from his own 
flesh and blood, as affected by some ^horrible taint. He could 
not, and would not, associate witb^'ke rest of his nation. Even- 
tually many of them be kept at a distance, for the very contami- 
nation of their touch distressed him intolerably. This is sfliely 
in the highest degree extraordinary, unnaturaL and cruel, and 
fs altogether unprecedented in the annals of tne world. And 
yet, if examined into, how closeiy doe® it harmonize with the 
Jaws of the human mind, when untamed and unscrupulous, sub- 
tle and masterly 1 * . j r i 

I can imagine the curling of the Brahman’s lip and the eleva- 
tion of his fine expresswe eye-brows as he contemplated with 
supreme disdain the reception of one of his fictitious manuscripts, 
clashed wi{h a flavour of truth, by the m^ses^of the people. 
Having finished a Parana, for example, containing nere and there 
a few historical allusions, intermingled with elaborate disserta- 
tions on the habits and ways, and the domestic lives, of gods 
and goddesses, in writing which his inventive brain was taxed to 
its utmost in devising the most grotesque,# and occasionally the 
most shamelessly immoral, situations for bis ^favourite divinities, 
then with imperturbable producing it to the omu- 

mouthed multitude as a revelation, a divine thesis, and watching 
the pleasure with which they receiyed it, and the abseo^ of afl 
incredulity and distrust on their countenances, what wonder that 
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he intensely despised a people of such gross blindness, and 
BO miserably feeble in intellectual discernment ! Yet he aras 
withal exquisitely conscious that they had been trained by* him, 
that he had been their ^uru or religious teachqr. that he had 
fq^inated them by the charm of his manner, and by his oracular 
and authoritative words, and that they stood to him in the rela- 
tion of a Jjird spell-bound by the eye of a serpcmt. It is bnly 
in this way that we can possibly account for the universal and 
absolute beiief of . the licentious stories of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Shiva, Krishna, and other deities, found in the Puranas and else- 
where, which the Brahman has palmed upon the victims of his 
mental tyrani^ and despotism. 

Doubtless mis peculiar influence was not gained all at once. 
There were marked stages in its development. Yet we can trace 
it with singular clearness from the first allusion to the Brahmfn 
in the earliest Sanskrit*records on through the subseouent ages 
down to modern times. He is ever the clever and talented dog- 
matist, laying down the law on every sul>ject for the guidance 
of his benighted fellow-countrymen. He tells them what to 
worship, and when to worship, and how to worship. He points 
out the nature of sacrifices and ceremonies. He regulates home 
life. He interferes in politics and state-cmft. Moreover, he is 
very mysterious in everything, and surrounds himself with an 
impenetrable religious sanctity.* He is at once philosopher, poet, 
ana,priest ; and to his credit, it must be confessed, performs each 
part with matchless ability and wonderful success. He can talk 
and write on abstruse metaphysics ; he can compose odes repletp 
with sublime thoughts ^addressed to the elemental deities, love 
songs for women, epics and ballads for men ^ he can produce 
historical romance^ full of the deeds of heroes and gods, all 
creations of his over-wrought brain. Indeed, it is hard to say 
what, in the judgment of all other Hindus, he cannot do. From 
the first his claims have been very higfi, and he has come to 
'be,lieve himself to be, what he has compelled the rest acknow- 
ledge that he is, namely, a divinity. * 

We can now understand not merely the nature of that superi- 
ority which the Brahman has exercised over his brother Aryans 
in India, and which has always been a patent fact in the history of 
■the country, but also the effect which it has produced on bis own 
mind and habits. T/Onscious of his high intellectual gifts, he has 
cuUiyaUd them with immense diligence, and has devoted a large 
amount of his time to meditation and discussion, and to reading 
books which the genius of his order has produced, r Having 
J||iis|»arated himself at an eftrly period from other Hindus, the 
||p|jljflm^ipn has Contiimally widened. He has become more 
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-estranged from them, and more unlike them, from year to year, 
tiatil the difference between them , has become the greatest pos- 
sible? Moreover, it is worthy of very special note that the 
author of this estrangement and separation is the Brahman him- 
self, It was he who made ihe difference between himself and 
iris brethren. * 

VliiR feud among the Hindu race, which has split it up into 
a thousand clans, iS the most unnatural of all feuds e^er known, 
and is none the less so because for many ages it has been accept- 
ed by them as a social necessity, having lost, in their estimation, its 
offensiveness, and having come to be regarded as a happy condition 
instead of a frightful social calamity. Its monstrous unnatural- 
ness, and its consummate violation of the principld^ of humanity, 
will be more vividly seen by an analysis of some of the mwal 
pharacteriStics of the Brahman, to which it has given birth. 

One of these characteristics is arrog&noe and pride. It may be 
said that*all men, of every nation, who are raised above their fellows, 
are proud. And there is truth in the statement. Wealth, know- 
ledge, rank, and -many other causes, foster pride in the human 
heart, not merely in India, but in all other countries likewise. 
But tiie pride of the Brahman is sui generis, is a quality, thank 
Heaven, peculiar to him, and not to be. found except in his family. 
Being so purely idiosyncratic, it is difficult to describe ; and needs 
to be seen in order to be rightly known. Strange to say, the 
Brahman is so accustomed to it as to be, for the most part, un- 
conscious of its existence, and of its habitual display in Bis life 
and conduct. With him it is a second nature. ..He has received 
it from his forefathers. He will transmit it to his posterity. It 
is the air he breathes. It is » part bf himself, from which he 
can now no more be dissociated than he can from his own intel- 
ligence. Possessed with a sense of unlikeness to, and exaltation 
above, other people, he disdains their companionship. Were 
the question put to him, why he did this, he would be unable to 
reply, further than by asserting that this habit had been trans- 
mitted %o him by his remote ancestors, who cherished the same 
repugnance to castes beneath him which he does. He feels that 
his tastes, bis sym]>athies, and his very nature raise him above 
all other persons. He is a being the like of whom is not to be 
found on this great globe. He wa^ bom to<^reatness and nobil- 
ity ; nay, he is a divine being, and how eao he then associate on 
common terms with mere human clods dq^titute of the divine 
ray? 

A. fscond characteristic is intense selfishness. Of this, too, he 
seems to be unconscious. He lives for himself, and for himself alone. 
Perhaps the same may be said of most people. Nevertheless, it 
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<serte.inly may be said of the Brahman in a special and emphatic 
manner. ‘ Everything, everybody, was made for me, for my behoof 
and enjoyment/ is his first and last thought every day of his* life. 
He should have the best of Nature's products. He should receive' 
peculiar honour and respect. Consideration not shbwn to otlters 
should be shown to him. He is properly above taw, yet if at any 
time amenable to it, he should not by any means be governedi by 
laws regultfting other people, but favourable iaw^3 should be made 
for him, a favoured and distinguished personage. The common 
people must not swear against his life, though be may swear 
against theirs. His life is too precious to be sacrificed even for the 
eommissien ot the highest crimes. He not only enjoys liberty, 
or rather liberties, but is entitled to special privileges. His smile 
must be propitiated by other Hindus on occasion of every event 
of a social on domestic character affecting them. He expects 
the costliest presents, the most luxurious dinn^s, the finest mus- 
lins and silks. At births, at marriages, in times of sickness 
and death, in seasons of great trouble and adversity, at all festi- 
vities, his presence and blessing are sought, and paid for. He . 
takes what he gets, partly as a sacrificial and family priest, and 
partly as the superior creature styled Brahman. That he is an 
incarnation, as he imagines himself to be, is no doubt correct, 
hut it is an incarnatiou of selfishness. 

A third characteristic of the IJrahman is the tyrannical spirit 
which he cherishes and exercises. He has ever been the fountain 
of authority and law. His word is law, from which there is no 
appeal. In fornjpr times, until in fact the Brahman had attained 
the supreme and sovereign position he now occupies, he had to ' 
encounter the fierce opposition ef other Hindus, especially of the 
Haj poets, who were at first little inclined to 'surrender their 
independence, and, Moreover, as warriors and princes thought 
themselves as good as the subtle, self-seeking Brahman. They 
resisted therefore most strenuously the claims and assumptions 
of what they, doubtless, regarded as the upstart .Brahmans, and 
fought for the freedom which was dear to them. But the]t reckon- 
ed ignorantly ; I say ignorantly, for they knew not the mental 
resources of their oppressors, whose fertility and strength of intellect 
gave them immense advmitages, and ultimately complete victory. 
In the wmid's history all great struggles nave eventually been 
deoidedin favour of the side which has possessed the most powers 
ful uuderstaudiog. in India no non-Brahmanical tribe 

has ever been a match for the clear, penetoating niind of the 
Btahttan. At first the physical contest went <m hand-in-hanii 
wit^ fe moral and intellectual; and the latter^ we may suppo^, 
e^ifiued long affor the former >had ceased. AU resistance, * 
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htifiBver, has for many ages been abandoned, and at length Hindus 
’ of ewry grade have willingly and cheerfully Succumbed to the 
Brahman. ** What does the Brahman say?” is the question of 
questions adHong a people of prostrate intellect, with no opinion 
of their own, and with an entire and abject confidence in the 
superior gifts of their national leaders. His curse is considered 
to be the most appatUng calamity, his blessing the highest pos- 
sible good. Hindus are a nation of slaves, who obey his' will ia 
all things, humble themselves in the dust before him, live on his 
smiles, and die beneath his frowns. 

A fourth characteristic of the Brahman, which has been already 
pre-sapposed, is his intractability. He yields t« no one — has 
never done so. He never swerves from his own sentiments, from the 
code^ which his predecessors have laid down as laws and prin- 
ciples of Hindu ''life and. action. He . is a conservative of the 
purest water. In his estimation, it is sufficient that the minutest 
rules for the government of his order, and of other great castes, 
are given in detail in the Caws of Manu, a book on caste and 
other matters dating much prior to the Christian era. He is 
determined to adhere rigidly to them, and not deviate from them 
by a hair’s breadth. No one has been a.greater enemy of progress 
and development than the Brahman, and India is advancing in 
civilization in spite of hiih. Iqdeed, he, too, is yielding him^If 
to the exciting and transforming infiuenees around him, and is 
changing. But I am speaking of him in relation to his* own 
principles, and to their natural consequences, prjnciples which, as 
*we shall presently see, have moulded the tribes of India into- 
the forms they have assumed for thousands of years. Had the 
Brahman been ofher than he is, had he possessed the smallest 
flexibiUty and leniency in his nature, bad he been in any degree 
less pertinacious in the maintenance of his own ideas, had he at 
any time thronghout btit career been wilUng to accept a compree* 
mtse with other castes, had he been less rigid, less dogmatic, had 
he ever l|pen inclined to listen to other people, and to regard 
their interests as equal in importance to his own, Had he, in short, 
behaved more like a neighbour and a brother, and been more, 
genial, and less exacting, India would have assumed a di^rent 
character, and the growth of caste would have bpen checked. 

Perhaps I ought to add a fifth chturscteijstic, that of ambition, 
which in truUi has been the hidden secretin the breast the 
Brahman prompting and regulating all Bis movements. Hii 
aralntion has been not only to be the first and foremost of Indian 
tribes,' Imt to stamp his ' will on the institutions of his country, 
*80 that they should all appear, directly or indirectly, to have sprung 
from him. This ambition, therefore, has not been om of vile 
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and sordid conquest^ like that of the soldier, who seeks to Bul><|ad . 
bis enemies by their destruetion ; or of the mere party politician, 
who gains glory as much by thwarting his adversaries as by the' 
propagation of bis own ideas. But the Brahmau’a*ambitioa has 
been to subjugate the intellects of all other Hindus, to dominalie 
them by his will, to bring them to look to him as their example 
to follow, and to be passive in his hands as the inspiror of their 
thoughts apd the guide of their actions, fie has cared little 
for wealth, or for what the world calls honour. He has been, for 
the most part, poor, certainly much poorer than many Hindus 
of a lower grade. He has rarely aimed at political rule and 
kingly government, fie has been content to see Rajpoot and even 
Sndra potentates exercising sway from generation to generation- 
over great provinces. His own thoughts have been from the first 
in a di^rent direction. .Hie ambition .has been *of another ordef, 
of a more refined and elevated character. He has sought to 
govern human intellect, and to regulate the social relations of 
men On a prodigious scale. This has been the sublime object of 
his ambition. And he has succeeded, wonderfully succeeded. 
The triumph of reason, will, genius, was never mmre complete. 
The Brahman’s achievemeivt in directing the thought of the 
vast population of India throughout a period of not less than 
three thousand years, of first ^venfing, and then controlling, 
its intricate social machinery, of being the motor power whence 
have sprung the thousandfold ramifications of the inner life of 
this great social fabric, is the most gigantic and astonishing feat 
of ambition recor<fed in the history of mankind. 

Caste, therefore, owes* its otigin to the Brahman. It {shro 
invention. It is a necessary condition incident to tiis assumptions 
and to the extraordinary success of his projects. The subject, however, 
has its gradations and divisions. The first aspect of it is that 
whickappltes to the Brahman himself. A sgcond has relation to the 
castes below him. As to the former, namely, its origin, so far as the 
Brahman is concerned, the only sufficient explanation of his 
motives and ejects, is caste. In the exercise of those peculiar 
characteristics, .of which 1 have now been speaking, and in with- 
drawing himself from association with other Hindbs, it was impoasi- 
ble for him to ston short of caste. These same qualities have 
been found in certain ibndes ^n other nations^ but never to the 
extent' in which they have combined together in the Brahman. 

it is siD|[ular \o observe that to the degree in which any 
lotion has exhibited them, to that degree has it found it necessary 
'tn' ordain and recognize a ^ind 'Of caste distinction anioh^ its 
ii^tiitants. ‘ 

^ the Brahman is an ethnological phenomenon and paradox 
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SO is caste* The two are inseparable. The Brahman could not now 
exislj and could not have existed at all, bearing the distinctive char- 
acteristScs which he has exhibited during the time in which he has 
displayed them, without having caste as the objective form in which 
bis ideas were realized. Caste was not handed down to him. It wa^ 
begotten by him, was a necessity of the situation to which he had 
brought himself, wasqonceivod in his own fruitful brain, waaas much 
a result of his imaginings as Brahmanism itself. He did not 
become a complete Brahman all at once, nor did he give, so to speak, 
bodily shape to caste by an instantaneous volition. There were 
doubtless historical gradations in the development of Bsahinanism 
and caste, but, nevertheless, the growth of both was gomparatively 
^rapid, and they attaine<l maturity together. 

Let us now ondeavbur to ascertain in what manner all other 
Hindus have* been affected by the unnatural and smfish course 
pursued bj the Brahman. We know historically that at first this 
•course was resisted very strenuously, though impotently. The 
rest" of the Hindu tribes, though doubtless much more numerous 
than the Brahmans, being worsted in the conflict, and being repu- 
diated, scorned, and despised by their proud victors, were not long 
in following in their footsteps. They were bound to acknowledge 
the superiority and immense ability of Ihe Brahmans; and it is 
nothing wonderful that they soon became animated with their 
spirit. The Brahmans had been sudcessful in the national struggle, 
the Brahmans were men of genius, the Brahmans bad inaugurated 
a system of social life, which flattered pride and excited power- 
fully some of the commanding passions of the humAn breast. In 
such circumstances the example set to tl^ra was of omnipotent 
force. And thus it came to pass that the commencement of caste 
among the Brahmans and among the remaiuing Hindu, tribes, 
was as nearly as possible contemporaneous. 

Feeling the necessity of their position, and yet unwilling to 
make sweeping changes among themselves, these tribes were for 
a time contented with changes, which, compared with those which 
were suhs^uently made, and are now in force, vfere of a very 
limited character. Only two more castes seem originally to have 
been established. One was that of the warriors or fighting men, 
who, by virtue of their warlike qualities and ^habits, assumed 
the position of rulers, and so formed themselves into a distinct 
tribe. The other was appropriated by the agriculturists, who were 
also traders. The former were styled Rajpoots, the latter Vaisyas. 
These separate castes were permitted by the Brahmans, and, most 
•probably, were actually constituted by them. This latter supposi- 
tion seems natural, becatise of the manifest control which, in the 
early times, the Brahmans not only exercised over their own caste> 

. * 6 
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but also over all other castes, such as is not needed in these later 
days, when caste fills the land, and minute regulations for its •due 
observance are well known to every Hindu. * 

Thus three castes only existed in primitive Hindu society ; and 
doubtless each of these three was in itself homogeneous, that is, 
was not yet divided and sub-divided as now into separate branches 
with no mutual relations and no mutual sympathy. I'his Cbndi* 
tion of the Hindus compared with that wfiich step by step, they 
eventually chose for themselves, and adopted, was simple and toler- 
able. Nevertheless, there was even then at least one other class, 
though not digniiied by the name of a distinct caste, or recognized 
as such. Tigs consisted of Hindus born and bred, who from 
their menial occupations, and from other causes, were excluded from 
the three pastes, of persons who were die offspring of unions 
between members of tijie castes and aborigin^ts, and hf aborigyies 
alone. All these divisions of the retnaining people were for a time 
regarded as outcasts, and were objects of much scorn and loatliiug 
on the part of the castes. Special disgust was cherished towards 
the last named, or the aborigines, who were treated to numerous 
appellations, especially by the Brahmans, denoting extreme vile> 
ness, impurity, and worthlessness. 

When it was precisely that thefourth caste, namely, the Sudras, was 
inaugurated, is, 1 apprehend, unknown. And, moreover, tlie exact 
circumstances of its establish ifient are unknown likewise. Allu- 
sions to the Sudras are found, however, both in the XJpauishads and 
Sudras. There is good I'eason for the conjecture that the Brah- 
mans, and pSrhaps the other castes, finding it inconvenient tliiat 
such large numbers of, their own race, of those who had partly 
sprung from them, and evSu of the aborigines, should be in the 
degraded and oppaobrious condition of outcasts, determined on the 
creation of a fourth caste. Then came the pleasing fiction, invented 
to give countenance to this four-fold division of Hindus, that from 
the mouth of Purusha, or the primeval male, the Brahman was 
produced, from his arms the Rajput, from his thighs {be Yaisya, 
and from hi^feet the Sudra. This Sudra caste seems to have 
included all the menial classes, not excepting those aborigines who 
conformed to the Brahman's sacrificial and ceremonial regnlatious. 
The rest were styled Dasyas, whoever they might be, and were held 
in abomination. ^ • 

Had the process of caste-making stopped here, the ultimate barm 
to Hindu society Vould not have been great. But a dangerous and 
altogether anomalous principle of national existence had been 
sown like seed among the primitive Aryans of Indio.- In this 
.prolific soil its growth ^ame rapid and rank. While still keepittg 
prescriptive four-fold original generic castes, the castes 
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greatly multiplied, and were said to number thirty-six, but this 
wai^onlya nominal reckoning, for they increased to hundreds 
‘and thousands. It is interesting, however, as a reminiscence of 
the past, that., even at the present day, although castes were 
never more numerous, Bindus always speak of them as thirty-six 
in number, and also as four. The rest of the people followed the 
practice of their leaders and chiefs, in this respect, who found that 
as they increased numerically, aud spread over the country, their 
feelings towards each other became somewhat like those they 
cherished towards inferior castes. The Brahman op tlie banks of the 
Saraswati in the Punjab was a being different from the* Brahman 
on the banks of the Gauges or the Sarjoo, an^ both with- 
,drew their sym (ratines from the Brahman of the Nerbuddha 
Valley, of the Godav^ry, and of the country beyond- Thus, in 
thu course of tirn<i the Brahmans separated from one another, 
and set a furtiier example to o*ther Hindus on the intricate subject 
•of caste. These latter were always willing learners, and were 
otdy too ready to follow in the footsteps of their sacred and 
highly venerated teachers. The Brahmans, becoming split up 
into numerons branches, according to their geographical position, 
their observance or non-observance of certain ceremonies and 
customs, their eating or not eating of certain food, and many 
other circumstances, which, though perhaps in themselves trivial, 
yet were abundantly sufficient to 'serve as reasons for separation 
when the desire to part had once been formed, soon b^an^o 
exhibit distinct ethnological characteristics. After a few hundred 
yaars of disintegration marked differences showed themselves in 
the Brahmanical community; aud what, shall be said of two 
thousand years and upwards of such disintegration ? There are 
BOW, perhaps, not less than a hundred Brahmanical tribes which 
for ages have had no social relations with one another, and have 
only intermarried among themselves. Looking upon a Mahrathi 
Brahman and a Bengali *Brahman, the contrast is very striking. 
They are in pppearance as unlike each other as an Englishman 
is unlike a* Red Indian, And yet they are undoubtedly of the 
same original stock. A difference, more or less manifest, exists 
between all the tribes which have thus excluded themselves from 
intercourse with other tribes. To speak, therefore^ of the Brah- 
mans, as though they were one and the same peoj3le, with the samo 
eharactwistics, the eume features, the same habits, and the same 
temperament, is delusive. For thousands of yearft they have beenr 
a disunited people, with mutual antipathies and noa-resemblanceS|[ 
instead of unutual likenesses and mutual concord. The Brahmans 
themseltes, and none other, are resfionsible for this. Their 
mteistrous turr^ance, selfishness, and assumption, have proved the 
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tyane of their race. Id the cultivation of these vicious qualities 
they are at one, but in all other respects, they are the most 
mutually inharmonious and discordant people on the face df the ' 
earth. . 

• The spread of caste and the multiplication of separate mutually 
exclusive and inimical tribea among the lower Hindu grades, also 
lies at their door. The detestable example they set could nof but 
be slavishly followed by an imitative people, without brains of their 
own, and entirely guided by the brains of their social and religious 
superiors. These ^indu tribes would never have dared to estab- 
lish an infinity of castes among theiUvselves without the direct 
sanction and assistance of the Brahmans, enforced by their per- 
nicious practice. Moreover, when the Brahmans perceived that ^ 
castes were, increasing beyond decent lithits, until the whole 
country was threatened, with an endless npmber of cas4,e sglK 
divisions, all, for the most part, mutually destructive, ^they might 
have peremptorily stopped their further multiplication. But they- 
did not. On the contrary, it is plain that they looked on with'the 
utmost satisfaction, pleased at the alienation of tribe from tribe, 
pleased that all the castes were animated by the spirit of them- 
selves, pleased at the prospect of the augmentation of their own 
authority and majesty with every increment added to the castes, 
and pleased above all at the thought that their own order was at 
the head of the entire systenS, and exercised command over all 
U&rramifications. 

A nation divided against itself is the proper description of 
the Hindu rad^. So minute are the divisions of the people th/it 
in. most parts of the, country not merely does every profession, 
trade^ and occupation constitute a distinct caste, but over exten- 
sive tracts, in Northern India especially, every occupation has 
given birth to at least seven clans, which are estrang^ from one 
another both in respect of marriage and eating together, and, 
although not so recognized, are, to alf intents and purposes, dis- 
tinct and separate castes. Even the lowest and most jiegraded of 
the people, who are spurned from the temples, and "are engaged 
in the most loathsome employments, have taken their cue from 
their more respectable neighbours, and have their own castes and 
sub-divisions, together with all the paraphernalia necessary thereto. 
Indeed, it is a notorious ihet in Northern India, at the least, that 
the most debased castes yield to none in the punctilious strictness 
with which the^ observe caste prejudices, and carry out caste 
regulations. In the city of Benares, not to speak of India at 
large, there are scores, and probably hundreds, of clans tribes 
/ whidb are commonly regarded as out of the pale of Hinduifgn, 
neither BrahmanSi Bajpoots, Vaisyas, nor SudraSi yet are 
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in reality so many distinct castes^ governing themselves with 
extreme rigidity, and animated with l^he spirit of pride and ex- 
clusiveness, as though they were Brahmans instead of an abhorred 
race. The epithet applied to them by Hindus of the four original 
castes is that* of outcastes, a palpable misnomer, in this respect, 
that although they may not be included within the charmed cirde 
of Hindu castes, they have nevertheless long ago constituted them- 
selves into castes, knd observe all the rules of their orders with 
as much pertinacity and sincerity as their betters. Indeed, so 
much are all the castes, whether high or low, attached to their 
own fraternities, and so thoroughly are they" reconciled to their 
condition, that during all the years I have lived in India, I do 
not remember a single instance of a member of on& caste striving 
to enter another. - 

. The infatuation ^of pride, self-esteem, and exclusivetiess, penetrate 
all the castes, of whatever ^denominatibn,* through and through. 
The corsS of Brahmanism has fallen on all native society, and 
blighted it. The spirit of the Brahman, essential to him in the 
formation and propagation of his distinctive caste, by virtue of 
which he has isolated himself from all mankind, and the various 
members of his caste have been led to isolate themselves from 
one another and to separate into numerous independent frater- 
nities, each being a distinct unity, has fallen on all other Hindu 
and non-Hindu castes. Tins spirit is reproduced in each one, is 
its rdidou d^^tTCj is its animating principle, is at once the ground 
of its existence and the cause of its perpetuation. If you*care- 
fully observe the working of any caste which you may select, in any 
rank of native society, you will infallibly find in it the presence 
of those special characteristics, which, arf previously shown, tended 
unitedly to the origination, in primitive times, of the Brahmanical 
caste, and have maintained that caste with its manifold divisions 
in its condition of isolation. No caste, for this reason, wishes to 
be other than it is. ^Though it may be very low in comparison 
with, and in the estimation of, many other castes, nevertheless 
it is puSed up with arrogance, and with a strangp, and except for 
the reasons given, unaccountable conceit of superiority and self- 
importance. ^ Each caste, down to the lowest, is’ eaten up with ' 
self-satisfaction and self-admiration. It will never defer to another 
caste in any matter, because it regai^^s itself As an entity quite as 
important to its component members as ^hat of any other caste, 
of any degree, to the members of which it is jsomposed. 

I may state incidentally that this circumstance, namely^ the 
presenjje of these characteristics in all the castes, is by far tke 
, strongest of all the reasons that can be assigned to account for 
the difficulty of the Hindu race amalgamating with Englishmen, 
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rad with all foreigners. Difficulty, forsooth ! such amalgamation 
is an utter impossibility. If all the castes shun one another with 
an eagerness amounting to frenzy, we may take it for oei-taiir that 
they will avoid all contact with outside races with not less energy 
and feeling. If they have determined that all mutual approaches 
anlong themselves are impracticable, not to say, chimerical we 
may rest assured, once for all, that any social approaches' of 
foreigners, teust be resisted with resentment. This is a necessity 
arising from the fundamental constitution of caste. 

1 may further remark that, as, I think, I have already substan- 
tiated, inasmuch as caste is based on certain vicious qualities of 
the mind, which have been cultivated in India to an extent entirely 
unknown in othtr lands, this circumstance affords, in my belief 
the most pregnant of aU leasons to account for the great and 
manifest diflertsncq in the intellectual and moral results arising 
from the spread of educaticm, especially in ite higher forms, in this 
country. A Hindu with a university degree, indicatin|[ that he 
has acquired extensive knowledge in various branches of human 
learning has been, as a rule, drawn but slightly in the direction 
of true civilisation ; and his moral sentiments, though confessedly 
somewhat improved, remain destitute of that robustness, which is 
one of the grand concomitants of the advanced education which 
English youths receive. The truth is, the Hindu’s mind is en- 
slaved by hereditary pride and exclusiveness. He values English 
education, hut he values his caste more. The former is useftd for 
obtaining a livelihood, but after ail is of no vital importance ; the 
latter is of infinite moment, and must be retained at any cost. 
The posKssiou of vast stores of knowledge brought from the West,* ' 
cannot, in his estimation* possibly place him in^ a higher social 
position than that which he formerly occupied, or* raise him into 
a nobler sphere, or gAerate in his mind loftier aims and purposes, 
or compensate in the smallest d^ree for the loss or abandonment 
of the ancient customs and privileges ofacaste. Sublime arro- 
gance and moral progress are natural enemies. And thus it 
comes to pass %t the Uiudu, wedded to old prejudices, 2 and in- 
flated with conceit, although adorned with degrees, indicating 
the knowledge which his intellect has acquired, and in some 
measure the quickening which it has received, has hitherto made 
Kttle advancement in the highest forms of civilization. He has 
fiuled utterly to comprehend the deep meaning of the Deltdiian 
axiom, * Man, know Myself ! ’ ^ 

Such is a brief outline of the special conditions of Hindus, 
twdCT which they have lived for many ages, and by the operation 
eC which they have become a separate people, unlike all other 
li||m that have ever appeared on the earth, and have first of all 
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framed, and then, with extraordinary perseverance and patience, per- 
potuated a peculiar social system, to which, in spite of its un- 
uaturalness and extreme oppressiveness, they have ever pas- 
sionately clung. 

In the seA)nd place,.having already unfolded what seems to me 
the essential cause of caste, 1 am free to admit that one other power- 
ful influence, at the least, has bad great weight in producing the 
result which we ^e. This is of a geographical chartlhter, and is 
to be found in the country itself, which has been peculiarly 
fovourable to the development of caste. This influence would 
have had no effect alone ; nevertheless, in association with others 
of a vital and transforming character, it has been of immense use. 
India, as a country, has been well suited to be the" home of caste 
in three ways — by its almost perfect isolaticm, by its climate, and 
by its physical conformation. We will consider the natural 
influence on the people of the country Of each of these elements 
separately. 

• Fimt . — The isolation of India. 

This land, by its lofty frontier mountains, is almost completely 
cut off from the rest of the world. True, these mountains have 
their passes, which at intervals a desolating enemy has traversed, 
and bursting on the plains, has fought with, and subdued, the 
Bindu inhabitants, and holding them in subjection has to some 
extent modified their habits and customs. Three great inroads 
of this nature I will briefly allude to. One was that of the 
Greeks, led in the first instance by Alexander the Great, and sub- 
, 8e(|uently by the Greek kings of Buctria. A se'xrnd was that of 
the Indo-Scythians, who destroyed the Bactrian monarchy, and 
in the first cegtury before, and in the first century after, the 
Christian era, exercised authority on both sides of the North- 
Western frontier. The third was that of the Mabomedans, who 
for eight hundred years and upwards were lords paramount of 
India, and during that period were entering the country iu a 
ceaseless, though at times very attenuated, stream. Other ia- 
cursions'of foreigners have also occsisionally taken place, as of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English. Now, everyone of these 
external influences has* produced a certain modifying effect on' 
the caste and habits of Hindus, some much more than others ; and 
yet, as all acquainted with the sahj^t must ^acknowledge, thmr 
aggregate effect on caste has been very sHgbt. Maboinedanism 
has notoriously succumbed to caste, so that Jndian Mabomedans, 
instead of shaking the foundations of the system, which, judging, 
d fviofi. from the intolerance and despotism of Mahomedan rulem, 
was imminent, on their taking possession of the country, have 
themselves become Hinduized, and have been brought into ^e 
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mesbes of caste. Greek art, and science, and politics, were auv 
donbtedly at one time powerful in Northern India. The nmst 
violent assailant of the system is English iuMuence in its iftany> 
sideduess operating at the present day. 

None of these external influences was brought in contact with 
Hindu caste until it had taken Arm hold of the native mind, and 
had been elaborated into the complicated and cumbrous sysfena 
which now prevails. Had caste at the very* period of its incep- 
tion met with an external opponent, like Mahoinedanism, or 
modern civilization, it would probably have been an abortion. 
£ut it had, for eehturies its own way, and soon grew into a mon- 
strous shape. The opposition it met with at the outset, though 
fierce, was of m%n rather than of principles, and being from within 
the circle of Hinduism, was short-lived and spasmodic. 

In spite df tile fact that India has always been* a psey to 
invaders, who have left ’their mark* behind them, it is neverthe- 
less true that throughout its history it has been left to*itself and 
its own devices in a very remarkable manner. Few countries 
have been so- isolated. The result has beeu that, on the whole, 
it has met with little external opposition in carrying out its 
peculiar social prefects. Its subjugation repeatedly by foreign 
foes has afiected its political, bnt not its domestic, life. Without 
any counteracting authority of auificient interest and weight, 
the Hindus have been free to inaugurate and develope whatever 
modp their acknowledged chiefs invented, as best calculated, in 
their own judgment, to represent the principles they had formed 
respecting the 4ie8 and relations of Hindu society. They have, 
experienced no friction with other nations. They have not been 
in the smallest degree ameuablb to the publicdopiuion of neigh- 
bouring countries, jjvbrcii, in some parts of the world, has been 
a powerful factor in the growth of social customs. 

An isolation almost as complete as that of the Hindus has 
fallen to the lot of the Chinese. And t^ith what result ? Left 
to their own imaginings they have become a people a| peculiar 
and extraordinary in their way as Hindus in theirs. It is mani> 
fest from their writings that they have followed their philosophi- 
cal and religious leaders with as much blindness and infatuation 
as Hindus have sbdwn in following their Brahmanical teachers. 
Had ponfueios ela*boratod for them a system of caste, they would 
upquestio&ably have* adopted it ; and would have adhered to it 
with m much peniieteucy and self-sacrifice as have been exhibited 
in In^iA AUbougfa they have had a narrow escape from caste, 
^py have, nevertheless, during the long period of their eiEistence, 
vm^layed m striking idiosyncracies of national life and character <■ 
heighboius on the plains of Hindustan. 
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We may regard it as an axiom that the molatiori of a country 
^ tenSs to the generation of national peculiarities, and that the 
greateV the isolation the stronger and more marked they are. 
The rapidity .with which national peculiarities may develop is 
illustrated by a country which has risen to greatness in moderji 
times* Scarcely one hundred years have passed since the United 
States were severed from Britain, and yet the inhalytants, al- 
though in the main of British parentage, are in many respects 
exceedingly unlike their progenitors of the country from which 
they sprung. 

l^he separation of India from all other countries, and its isola- 
tion, have imparted a great impetus to caste ; an^ although not 

• in themselves affording a sufficient reason for this singular con- 

dition of ^indu life, have incontestably rendered it great support 
and eAcouragemenh ^ 

Secand/y.— The climate ofTndia. 

* How much the climate of England combined with its insular 
position has contributed to the development of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, is well known to the philosophic historian. Had England 
not been separated from the continent, and had its climate been 
of a milder and more relaxing character, there is every reason 
to suppose that its inhabitants would, have been devoid of the 
individuality, love of freedom, and common sense, for which they 
are distinguished. Few, 1 imagine, will doubt that the clear 
and genial climate of France has fostered the development of 
the light-heartedness and volatility which are charmingly ex- 
hibtted in the genuine Frenchman. And goings further south- 
wards, where the sun exercises greater, power, and life is spent 
in an exquisite rendisation of nature's gifts, how sensuous, and 
withal how sparkling, is the enjoyment of the Spaniard, while 
in spirit and energy he evinces a strange contrast to the lively 
and yet practical Frenchman 1 

The hot climate of India has been a powerful modeller of 
Hindu character. Provoking meditation and poetic sentiment, 
and at the* same time inflaming the imagination to white heat, 
it has produced one of the most rhapsodical and unreal beings 
that ever was created. Thoughts the most whimsical and fantas- 
tic, the most extravagant rhodomoutade of i^hich the human 
mind is capable, and the boldest and mos^ magnificent specu- 
lations in ontology and pshychology^ make up the extensive liter- 
ature of the Hindus. With miuds so singulftrly constituted by 
nature, so prone to excess, and endowed with such an intense ^ 
craving' ibr strange situations and wild fancies, the Hindus have 
{ffiopted caste with the same mental heat which they have dis- 
played in all other matters. The Brabmanical brain has always » 

7 
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been in a state of intense and uniestrained excitement. 
are some countries specially adapted to peculiar mental ts 
which would be entirely out of place elsewhere. We are not 
shocked at monstrous and unnatural forms of thought in a torrid, 
jfs in a temperate, dime. The rhapsodies of the Imman intellect 
are not so offensive in India as they would be in England. An<i 
caste, thbiigh considered by people bred h\ a temperate region 
to be opposed to sense, propriety, and humanity, is thought 
differently of by persons dwelling in the country which has given it 
birth, who foster «,nd heartily approve of that which all the rest 
of the worlci Avitli one voice condemns. 

* Moreover, while the heat of India inflames the mind as well 
as the body, it induces, on the other hand, Ifissitude in both. The 

* let-alone" ptinciple, as applied to daily practical life, thoroughly 

carried out in every -gwade of native societ^"* and is very apt to 
creep into the ranks of English residents. Tliere is fatal ten- 
dency induced by the excessive heat, to allow things to remain 
as they are from week to week, and from month to month;. 
An efe)rt is required to deviate from, tlie beaten track, which 
is commonly distressing, if not painful, to make. Customs 
which would not have been tolerated for an instant in a cool 
climate have been allowed to grow up and to exercise gradually 
a masterly authority, solely because of the general indolence 
and heedlessness, produced by the long and all-pervading summer 
heat, which enfeebles the mind and prevents it from rousing 
itself to a contuary action. ^ 

Thus caste, which, like rank, luxuriant plants of the jungld, 
could only have been* genemted under the ^ inflammatory in- 
fluences of a tornd clime, has been in uo small degree perpetiiated 
until it has become an omnipotent agency in Hiridu social life, 
by the inter)se lassitude induced by the heat, and by the unwil- 
lingness which everybody feels to alter that which is already 
established. 

Thirdly.-^The phj’sical conformation of India* I 

Hivers, mountains, forests, and plains, have, in the world’s 
history, played no unimportant part in the formation of national 
character. Rugged, bleak mountains produce a love of freedom 
and independeru^, as illustrated by the Swiss, or of intrepidity 
and manliness, as <\iisplayed by the Highland Scotch. Forest 
life fosters a spirit •of retirement and exclusiveness ; while sti^eams 
and plains are favourable to meditation and repose. 

‘ The Hindu is accustomed to spend half his time on the^ banks of 
sprue sacred stream, from which, having leisurely bathed and pe^;- 
^|orn>ed his devotions, he retires to the cool shade of a neighbour- - 
h0 or to the grove attached to his favourite shrine, where an 
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silence, or in friendly talk, the hours glide away slowly and 
, liis&iously, while he feasts his eye's alternately on the peaceful 
river and on the goigeous hues of the trees around him. Thus 
his existence# becomes a romance and a charm. Nothing, in his 
estimation, is real. The world consists of phenomena. The 
grand river before him, the trees which impart their hospitable 
shade, the lovely fl<^wers, even himself and his friend with whom 
he delights to converse, are all an illusion, a mere phantom of his 
own mind. So that he has come to detest what is practical, and 
to love what is untrue and illusory. This is a faithful picture of 
the Uindii as lie was for many ages. He never was “so realistic 
in his thoughts and ways as he has of late years became, under the 
thoroughly materialistic and unpoetic training of his matter-of-fact 
English rulers. But I* am endeavouring to delineate him as he 
has bSen througho«t the greajber part of Jiig history,— a history in. 
which thejiuman imagination has been let loose, to indulge in the 
most fantastic freaks and the most contradictory paradoxes, and 
has been allowed to introduce them into Hindu society, not in 
sport and jest, but in perfect soberness and solemnity, as though 
they were necessary axioms for the regulation of the domestic life 
of the nation, on which all mankind wece agreed. 

The institution of caste, therefore, beca-use of its deviation from 
the forms of human society proYailing in other lands, because 
of its intricacy and complexity, its*' mystery and freemasonry, be- 
cause of its intense unrealism, striving to constitute the thousa'nd- 
fold minute distinctions among men into real and essential differ- 
ences, because of its subtle imposition on the intellect, leading it 
deceitfully to believe that the sepajjation ef Hindus into caste is 
in accordance with the operation of a divine law, by which it is 
accounted atrociously wicked to attempt to untie clans and tribes 
which have been, as they imagine, disparted by impassable barriers, 
because of these and ot|;^er reasons, which might be stated, is in 
complete harmony with the Hindu's mind, which has been formed 
by his peculiar meditative habits combined with the powerful in- 
fluence which the physical condition of his country *has produced 
upon him. Moreover, the Hindu acknowledges bis -ebligatious to ' 
the physical relations under which he lives, much more than most 
people. The noble Ganges in which be bathes, oS which he drinks, 
by which his fields are nourished, on which he^gazes with rapture, 
and on the banks of wliich he listlessly dreams, is to him a divinity, 
worthy of the homage he devoutly and thankfully renders. If the 
BrahmjBin who has taught him what he conceives to be his duty to^ 
the rive#, should teach him other things, though he may not 
understand the reason of them, he will follow where he is led, with 
mjqucstioning obsequiousness. Ho is spell-bound, and is wrought 
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tipon by a thousand Influences unknown to the world bejrond. ^He 
is not his own niaster, for his senses have been taken captive ^by the 
phpical phenomena of the land of his birth, and his intellect has 
been sabdued by the will of a tribe stronger than his own. The 
seductions of climate, of his national streams, of his dense forests, 
have robl>ed him of his mental independence, and have made him an 
abject slave to the devices of his spiritual and social guides, who 
have never, like the rest of their race, lost their self-possession, but 
calm and impertiirbed have carried out their mysterious plans amid 
all the strifes and vicissitudes of their country’s history. 

Summing up the results of these three-fold influences, arising 
from the physical conformation, the climate, and the isolation of 
India, on the development of the individ|ial character and the 
social habit»-of the Hindus, it is abundantly manifest that these 
influences have very powerfully affected them.* Nor is this at all 
remarkable. Similar circumstances combined to form^the Greek 
and the Roman characters. Both Greece and Italy were largely 
isolated, possessed special physical peculiarities, and were fevouted 
with a climate adapted to the intellectual training of their inhabi- 
tants. Had the .Julian, Ionian, Dorian, and other Hellenic colo- 
nists settled on the banks of the Danube, or in the Caucasus, instead 
of among the islands and on the mainland of Greece, there is 
every reason to believe, the Greeks would have had a very 
different history. In like manner, the Hindus have been highly 
favoured by an extraordinary combination of physical phenomena, 
allowing the frae exercise of the singular talents of a very sagacious 
dominant race in the production of what constitutes national cbaf- 
acter, and in the origination and elaboration of Hindu social usages, 
among which the institution of caste occupies a prominent place. 

I shall close this* paper by briefly referring to another impor- 
tant matter connected with the establishment of caste, and which 
may be represented by the following heockng 

Time or Opporlunity. • 

When I speak of time as having played an important part in 
the produotina of Hindu caste, all that I mean, is, that the time 
'chosen was in the highest degree suitable and favourable, not mere- 
ly for Uie originarion of caste, but also for its extension among all 
'^the tribes of the country. 

< In the history „ of mankind customs have been formed, snd 
evetftS; hate taken place, agreeable to the olrcumstanoes in which 
‘ nations have been placed. Custom is an exceedingly powerful 
-> tyrapt, and Tetait» its mastery over a nation long after tfle iieason 
:|P>ieh gave it birth has passed away. In England, especiatty in 
VdecMn 'otmaties, towns, and villages, customs of the most grotesque 
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cb^yracter exist, recalling one to the pncottth and seini-barbarous 
. ie]ati<}os subsisting among men in the middle ages ; and are as 
tyrannical as they were five hundred years ago. Sucb customs 
would stand nso chance whatever of being started in the present 
aspect of England, but, having been started, they continue on their 
course with all the doggeduess of old age. Habits, like weeds, 
possess a wonderful vitality, and, though every tliiug else dies, will 
continue in unabated vigour. 

Were an effort now to be made for the first time to introduce 
caste into India, it would be received with indignation by all classes, 
and would create a rebellion iu the country. Year by jVar Hindus 
are*gaiuing more intelligence and knowledge, and ai;^ making rapid 
progi-ess iu the civilisation of Western nations, so that, did they not 
nud the petuliar institution of caste already in theia midst, they 
are exhibiting lei^^ and less^ every day that specially prepared so- 
cial soil m which it would be possible for its seeds to germinate 
ap,d grow. And yet, caste having gained possession of the public 
mind iu India, bow seriously any blow aimed at it, however 
unwittingly, is still regarded by Hindus, was recently illustrat- 
ed in a very decisive manner by the great mutiny and widespread 
rebellion of 1867. 

The infancy of the Hindu race was not only a well-selected 
time for the establishment of oasie, but was, I contend, the only 
time when its establishment was possible. The Brahmans had 
then supreme authority, and immense power; and the Hindus, 
having recently entered the country, were simply iu their habits, 
Und unsophisticated, and had gradually come to look up to their 
religious leaders with slavish and* childish confidence. It 
was necessary for’self-defence, and for personal security, that the 
Hindus should follow implicitly the teaching of the Brahmans ; 
ami, although treated with strictness and severity, they evidently 
came to the conclusion that this was their best policy. It is manifest 
from the fragmeutary annals of the time scattered about early 
Sanskrit ^writings that the people generally bad no voice of their 
own, but were as children in the hands of their wily instructors, 
to be moulded according to their will 

Moreover, tlie Hindu race, compared with what it subsequently 
became, was a small community. Ilow small it \uas, we have no ac*- 
curate means of knowing. Yet, judging from the fact that it was for 
a timedocated within easy reach of the Saraswati river, now extinct, 
but formerly flowing in the Punjab, and that it very gradually 
migrated easterly, coming at length to the Ganges, and occupyinge 
the bahSs of its most westerly streams, we gather that numerical- 
ly it was very inconsiderable as compared with modern times. 
Few in numbers, inhabiting a circumscribed tract, with strong 
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bonds of mutual symp&tlty, and still animated by traditioos and 
reminiscences of their common home bejoud the iJiridu Kibsh, 
they were quickly affected by the action taken by their Brafimani- 
cal guides, whom they reverenced and consulted, and .without whom 
they undertook no enterprise. 

^ A new people in a new country, the early Hindus werejn a 
highly receptive state, ready to adopt any chapges, political, social, 
or religious, suggested by their leaders. No doubt ca.ste, even 
in its rudiments, gave a shock to the primitive non-Brahmauical 
Hindus, as it seemed a breach of confidence and trust, and threat- 
ened their mutual friendship; and for a time some strong resis- 
tance was shofvn, But this resistance could never have been on a 
very large scale, and probably was almost exclusively confined 
to the Rajpoots or warriors, who naturafiy held that they had 
played an efficient and. important pa^t in oveivomiiig the 'abori- 
gines, and in opening up the country to the entire body of Hindu 
immigrants. But it is plain that all the Hindu tribes soon 
perceived the immense sagacity which dwelt in the Brahman’s 
head, and, abdicating their own intellectual functions, were glad 
to find some one able and willing to think for them. A thinker 
is a great power, indeed, the greatest power on earth ; and if he 
be also an actor, his actions corresponding in force and grandeur 
to his thoughts, he is invincible. 

This was the Brahman’s opportunity, an opportunity which 
ripln?d and developed, and which he cojitinued to enjoy for 
several centurjps in early Hindu national life. His will became 
law to all other Hindus, and has been so throughout their whole 
history. Nevertheless, ‘his authority was exercised much more 
etiaphatically and indisputably in the youth of the race than was 
possible in their tnauhood, or than he could have ventured to 
display in later ages. I reiterate that the institution of caste 
was only feaMhle in the childhood of the Hindus. The death-blow 
which caste has aimed at social bonds and relations could only 
have been pj)mitted to, in the first instance, when the Jiation was 
in a condition of mental feebleness and moral helplessness, and 
would have ’been met with fierce, vindictive opposition had it been 
commenced at any other period of growth. 


M, A. Shebbino, 



Anx III.— INDIAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS OF THE 
• LAST CENTURY. 

ET HS suppose that, ?n the decline of the Roman Empire, 

J soldiers had appeared not only with the oniinary Jbarbarian 

characteristics, but with other qualities acquired in some Atlantis or 
I esperian Islands ; so that they excelled the degenerate Romans 
not merely in stature, beauty, valour, and virtue, but also in depth 
of knoAvledge and breadth of moral view. Such men, it must 
be admitted at once, would have powerfully affected European 
history, and would have formed figures even more important and 
interesting ^than Stilitho, Narses, or Belisarius. But this is pre- 
cisely*vvhat happened in the decline of the Moghal Empire a 
hundred y^ars ago ; and it mifst always give persons who take an 
intelligent interest in the condition of Hindustan inducements for 
ob.serviiig the careers of the Euopeaus who laid there the founda- 
tions of civil and military organisation. Of some of the more 
eminent of these men we have already had to take notice, in 
articles on de Boigne, Samru, and George Tliomas. Let us now 
make a brief study of a group of their contemporaries, to whom, 
for want of capacity or of opportunity, less distinction came, but 
who still played their needful part in the first act of the modorn 
Indian drama. . 

Omitting Samru, or Sombre, as already chronicled, wo shall find 
interwoven into the annals of the last quarter of^he eighteenth 
century over a score of names that, with yarieties of spelling, are 
constantly cropping up in the story*of those times. Taking them 
In Older of time, these chief names are as follows ; — 

Law Lass” of the Native writers) about ... 1757 

M ifiDOC (or Madoc) Frenc/t man 1774 A. D. 

B. DB Boigne (or IJubotgn) /S uvoytird ... 1778 

G. Thomas (Jahazi Sahib) JnsA ... 1782 

Cbevilier DU Dernek (Diidei naigue, &c.)P 
French ... . 1791 

Raymond French 1795 

Perron Do. ... ^ ... do. 

J. H. Betxasis ... English ^ ... 1796 

L. B. Bodrquien ... French ...* ... do. 

And, without any exact date, Saleub and Vernier among the 
French ; Hessing, Dutch ; the Filoses, Neapolitans j among Bri-« 
tons aifd Anglo^Britons, Gardner, Shepherd, Armstrong, 
tlAWES, Dodd, Ryan, Vickers, the brothers Smith, and Jas. 
Skinner. 
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,This Hat, which is far from being exhaustive, rejects espwially 
such men as Bussy and LalJy, wito influenced local history wittibut 
ceasing to be in the service of their own Sovereign. Indeed* it is 
almost f^ntirely takeu from a book written with a spffcial parposoy 
that of narrating the services of the armies of “the country 
powers’" in the employ, chiefly, of Holkar and the Sindhias. 

This liWle volume, now very scarce, is a sm^,!! quarto, printed in 
Calcutta, and published by subscription. There is no date on the 
title-page ; but' the names on the subscription-list, corroborated 
by internal evidence, show that the work was published about tbe 
end of the year 1804. Many of the subscribers* names are still 
familiar, either for their own historical celebrity, or because they 
are those of the ancestors of persons yet living and working in 
India. In one class or other are those of Sir John A nstcather (then 
Chief Justice), cf Sir George Barlow /afterwards Governor of Mad- 
ras), of Becher, Boileau, Colvin, Daniell, Edmonstone, Harington, 
Hearsay, Keene, Lumsdaine, Ochterlony, Plowden, Seton, Thorn- 
hill, Wellesley (Marquis). The writing of the book appears to have 
been suggested by Captain Francklin, the biographer of Thomas, 
the author being Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, already mentioned 
in the chapter on that adventurer. Consisting of about ninety 
pages, illustrated with well-drawn plans of battles, it purports to 
be “ A Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the 
Regular Corps formed and commanded by Europeans in the service 
of the native princes of India;’* and being written by a prominent 
and highly intelligent meml:>er of the body contains valuable in- 
formation not to be obtained elsewhere. 

Of the short and unprofitaJ)le career of M. Law Smith’s book 
makes no mention, and almost the only knbwiedge available 
to the writer is du8 to the Siyar-ul midakharin and the History 
of the Bengal Army by the late General A. Broome. Some 
account of the former work has been given elsewhere.* The writer 
was a Sayad of Patna, an eye-witness of tbe events he describes, 
and one of the best of native Indian historians, (^f General 
Broome’s worl? the only complaint possible is that the gallant and 
accomplished* author died before he had completed any more than 
the First Volume, — a circumstance deeply to be regretted. Accord- 
ing to these authorities, M. Law was son of the famous John Law 
of ^*Missipsipi"Schen^” celebrity, and was employed by the 
French East India Company in Bengal at the time of the taking 
of Calcutta by Suraj-ud-Daulab. In tbe foilowing year, when 
and Watson took Chandernagore, Law was Chief of the 
Factory at Kasimbaaar* When the Chandernagore 
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authorities after the bombardmemt went oo board the flagship 
to ilettle terms for the oapitnlatioo of the place, some of the 
iVench officers, with about 50 European soldiers aud 20 sepoySf 
marched out on the landward side, and proceeded to join Law. 
The victors sent a detachment in pursuit ; but, aided by the 
officers of the Nawab of Bengal (among whom was the famous 
Kand Komar), the/ugitives made good their escape. Kasimbazar 
being soon after threatened by Clive, the Nawab furnished Law 
with money, arms, and ammunition, and directed him to proceed 
to Behar, adding that he would probably be sooq re-oalled to assist 
in hostilities against the British, their common foe. * Law, who 
wa^aman of no common observation and spirit, jsaw that this 
was an excuse; “Send forme again. Your Highness? No; be 
well assure^ that this *is the last time we shall everameet." The 
prophecy proved true. About the en<} of April, when already 
encamped„on the plains where he was so soon to make his final 
and fatal effort at resistance to the red tide, Suraj>ud-Daulah 
wrote to Law, directing him to remain with his party at Bhagul> 
pur ; and this valuable aid was thus wanting in the fatal field 
of Plassey. On that occasion the only European force by which 
the Nawab was assisted was a handful of Frenchmen under 
M. St. Frais, formerly a Member of Council at Chandernagore, who 
did good service, but were unable to retrieve the many faults of 
their ill-starred native associates. Summoned, too late, on the 
eve of the battle, Law and his men marched from Bhagulpur, 
and had arrived near Bajmahal, when they met the tidings of the 
Nawab’s defeat and ignominious flight Upon t!he confirmation 
of which news they tnrned North, propeeding towaids Patna to 

^ ’n the Baja Ram Narain, who sfill held out in that district. 

r Jafar Khan, the new Nawab, at once cditained the aid of a 
British detachment to prevent this junction ; and for nearly two 
months Law was chased about Behar by Major, afterwards Sir 
Eyre-Coote. By the edd of that time the French had got to 
Benares ; , and that place was then in the territories ruled by 
Shujah-od-Daulah the Nawab-Vazii. The Britisii commander 
therefore determined to return to Patna, which he reached on the 
} 3th of August, and where he succeeded in pacifying Baja Bam 
Narain, who took the oath of fidelity to Nawab Jafar, the puppet 
of the British. St. Frais, and another French officer, named 
Courtin, were shortly after captured ; but LaV continued to move 
about the country ; and in A,pril 175.9 joined the heir-apparen’t 
of the Empire, who had lately escaped from Dehli, and was trying 
to estaUish himself in the districts of Behar. But nothing wee* 
to be done against the British; and the Prince and his French 
friends presently retired to Chatarpur in Bundlekhand. In 17fi0 
• 8 
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«ame news of f be murder of tbe imbecile Eajjperor, on which <thtf 
Prince assumed the succession with tbe title of Sbah Aiam>, Tfa& 
conduct of the British and their confederates was now nothing 
sWt of open rebellion ; but for all that it prospered. After a 
fruitless campaign in Bengal the new Emperor prepared for tbe 
siege of Patna, and in this undertaking he had most valuable help 
from LavT. In 'the month of April the city was invested, and the 
batteries were soon ready. After five days of open trenches 
Law succeeded in making a partial breach, and in getting his men 
to the ramparts with some help from scaling ladders. But they 
were repulsed by the garrison, gallantly led by Dr. Fullarton. 
Thus matters went on for a day or two more ; but the garrison 
drew near the end of their resources and |beir endurance," when 
they were unexpectedly relieved by tbe arrival of Captain £.nox, 
after cite of the most brilliant marches of Indian history. 'Law's 
Eastern career was now nearly at an end. On the 15tk January 
1761 the British, who had by that time become the attacking 
party, brought their foes to bay near the village of Scan (about 
five miles from the city of Behar), and routed them, driving the uu' 
fortunate sovereign from the field. In the coarse of the pursuit they 
presently came in contact with Law, who was weary of nearly 
four years' purposeless wandering, and resolved to make a last 
stand. The bulk of the infantry broke at the first charge, leaving 
Law with the colours, accompanied by about J 3 officers and 60 
men. Astride of one of bis now useless guns. Law calmly await< 
ed tbe event. JSlaJor Caruac and Captain Knox, seeing this, rode 
up, and with uncovered heads, besbught him to surrender. *' For 
that," replied the gallant offi^r, have no objection to offer, 
but my sword I will not part with alive.” The ^Major consenting 
to these terms, thb two shook hands, and Law was carried to the 
British camp in Camac's palanquin which stood near. And thie 
is our last authentic view of M. Law. 

The next name on onr list is that of M^doc, another French- 
than of whom little is recorded.* * He may have been otsb of Law's 
party ; but is just beard of in bistory as the leader of a nrigade in 
the employ of the Jit Baja of Bhnrtpore about ten years after 
the battle of Suan. The force consisted of five battalions of 
infantry, twenty guns, and five hundred horse. Mddoc been a 
French soldier, probably in the army of Lally, like Samra, Law, 
and Bartin. He was an uneducated mao, but, having great 
couraep and forc^ of character, had attracted to bis standard 
, sevspnH of his own countrymen. of better breeding than hhnself, 
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tliei, Oomte d© Moidaim and the Chevaliers de Crejy and du 
, Deney, the latter of whom continued many years in the 
country in various native services. Shortly after 1772 H^doc left 
the J its, and Are next hear of him as taking part in the skir- 
mishes to the south of the city of Shahjahanabad, or New Delhi, 
wheife the Emperor's Minister Najaf Khau underwent temporary 
defeat and disgrace.* Major Smith records that he afterwards 
joined the Rana of Qohad (nowDholpur) probably on the occasion of 
that Chiefs unsuccessful attempt on Gwalior.f M4doc was surpris- 
ed one wet night by a strong body of Rohilla horse, presumably 
in the Mahratta service, and driven from his camp near Biaoa 
inta Fatehpur-Sikri. He thence returned to A^ra, where he 
recruiCbd and cast fresh guns ; and In 1782 made over hia com- 
mand and belongings fo the Rana of Qohad, departing to France, 
where* he was ullirnately killed in a ^duel, The brigade was 
shortly aijer cut off, in an ambuscade, by Siudhia s horse, thus 
evincing to the last the negligence of a force organised by a com- 
mander more remarkable for courage than for conduct. 

A very different man was the next, named Benoit de Boigne, 
of whom an account has been given elsewhera Trained in 
European warfare, prudent, able, and accomplisTied, he was the 
founder of his own fortunes and of the power of his employer ; 
and the force which bore the attack of Arthur Wellesley and Lord 
Lake in 1803 owed its origin and its good (jualities entirely to 
him. There is no need to say more of General de Boigne on this 
occasion than will suffice to fit him into his place with a few chro- 
nological notices. Landing in India in 1778, h€ left Calcutta 
in 1782, about the time of the treaty of Salbai. In the 
following year he showed a di8]^osition to take service with the 
Rana of Gohad against Sindhia, but found his* true place at the 
end of the following year, and served Sindhia well in the three 
trying years that followed^ Beaten at Lalsant, June, 1787, he 
made a temporary retrfeat to Lucknow, where he joined General 
Claude Martin, or Martine, in commercial operations. In 1789, 
after the •overthrow of Qholam Kadir end the resteration of the 
blinded emperor, he returned to the service of Sindhia, now Vice- 
gerent of the Empire; and his new position received enhancement 
in proportion to the increased dignity and power of his chiet 
Three more years of hard work consolidated the •positions of both 
master and man ; in 1794 the old Sindhia died ; and little more 
than a year later de Boigne, worn with labour, and not feeling 
the same confidence In the new Sindhia, retired to his native 

■ , » ' ■ 
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coantry — Savoy — with a fortune of nearly half a million aterVng, 
which he employed in every sort of good and noble object, •dying 
full of years and honours, on 21 st June 1830, at Chamberi, where 
his monument is still visible to those who will look round them 
[.V. a B. No. 133.] 

Of the Chevaliej^u Oernek* we learn that he was a native of 
Brest, and the son m a Commodore, of noble fotnily, in the French 
Navy. He came to India as a midshipman, or enaeigne de vaia- 
aeau, in the. lEVench squadron that cruised in the Bay of Bengal, 
probably about 1773, and appears to have perceived little induce- 
ment to remain in what was then an uneventful service. Finding 
hia way on shcgre, he travelled op the country till he came in contact 
with a party of his countrymen serving^ as alK>ve noted, in the 
Province of pindustau. Here he joined the somewhett unsteady 
and inglorious operations of M. Me^oc; and, *60 the depari^ure of 
that leader, disappear altogether for nearly ten years. This 
period he may for all we know have spent in Europe ; for. he 
does not appear to have been one to remain obscure in such a 
scene as was at that time presented by the plains of Hindustan. 
At length, in 1791, we find the Chevalier engaged by Tukaji Hol- 
kar to raise four battalions of infantry. This force, before it 
had the opportunity of learning discipline or acquiring confidence 
In its leader, was encountered at Lakbairi, between Kanaund and 
Ajmere, in the month of September 1792, by a large force under 
General de Boigne. The ground had been skilfully chosen by du 
Bernek ; he held the crest of a pass, his rear being partially 
protected by a Vood, while a marsh covered his front, and forests 
extended on either flank, The^regular battalions were supported 
by a strong park of artillery ; thirty thousand* of Holkar’s best 
cavalry covered the position. Having made a recounoissanoe 
from a rising ground in the neighbourhood, de Boigne advanced 
to the attack ; but his advance was much discouraged by the 
enemy's artillery fire. On de Boigne’s side there was little reply 
from this arm. He had distanced his guns in •his rapid 
advance ; and» as they came up, ten or twelve tumWils were 
almost simultaneously exploded by du Dernek’s shot and 
sheik Holkar, observing the confusion, endeavoured to extri- 
cate his horsemen from the woods, and he executed a feeble 
q^lge, whUe da Bemek engaged the enemy’s infentry with his 
new battaHons. But de Boigne drew back his own men Itohind 
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some ti^es whence he repulsed the cavalry by incessant votleyv 
•from nine thousand muskets. As they retraited, he launched 
his own horse o|K>n them, and fairly chased tbeai from the Beld. 

It was now time to renew the interrupted advance of his foot, 
Beforming his infantry and field artillery, he turned against du 
Deroek’s left. Baw levies as these troops were, they sustained 
the attack bravely tUl they were outnumbered and cut \ip^ tlieir 
European officers being slain, almost to a man, and their guns 
captured to the number of thirty-eight. The battle was lost 
without retrieval, but the loss was not owing to *any fault of du 
Deruek’s, but to the inefficiency of Holkar’s horse. Ihiis action 
was* Seated by de fioigne to have been the most obstinate that he 
* bad ever witnessed. . 

Du Dwnek was one of the few who escaped from the slaughter, 
and he ultimately Ihft Holkar’s service, and, like a wise man, 

, entered that of bis successful rival. But, before doing so, he 
maile a further attempt to restmre the failing cause of his first 
master, raising four new battalions, with which he took part in 
the famous battle between Kurdla and Purinda, in which the 
power of the Southern Mughals was broken by the Mahrattas 
in 1795. A fuller account of this contest will lie given presently. 
On the death of Tnkaji his power was didputed between bis two 
sons, Kashi and Jeswant ; but du Dernek did not feel confidence 
in either of the young men, and tran^enred his allegiance to 
Daulat Bao Sindhia about 1802. 

Towards the end of 1803, war being imminent betvreen Sindhia 
atid the British Qovernmeut, the services of a Frenchman became 
of inordinate value. In the month of ^September du Dernek 
appears to have been at Poonab, whence he was sent with a brigade 
of nearly five thousand men to reinfwce the drmy of Hindustan, 
menaced with early attack by General Lake. But, before he could 
get there, Delhi and Agrq^ bad fallen ; the battalions had every- 
where seised or ezpellea their European leaders ; and on the 30th 
October tl^Cbevi^er surrendered himself to Colonel yandeleur* at 
Muttra. He was permitted, like his General, Perron, to go about 
his business with bis private belongings. He seems, ‘however, to ' 
have preferred to remain hr India; for Major Smith, writing 
in 1804, speaks of him as being still there ; — has been thirty years 
in India,” The action of Lakhair! i^ows him to have been a 
good seddier ; and he did good service at Kurdla^ Want of opportu* 
nity seems to have kept him in the back ground ; but the 
^ picture given Skinner of his share in a great general rfbtion • 
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is ooi only lllustratire of the warfare of the time^ it also sI)OW%d[i 
Deraek to bare Itoen no carpet'knight. In March 17^ the 
Mabrattas and Rajpoots encountered near Sanganir in the Jaipur 
territory. Lakwa Dada, the Mahratta leader, had a force made up 
of 20,000 Mahratta horsenien, six regular brigades under European 
officers, 10,000 Nagas, or fighting friars, and a numbw of 
small contingents from tributary states. Theis artillery amounted 
to about one- hundred and fifty gun& To oppose this attack— 
which he had brought on himself by refusing to pay his stipulated 
tribute— Parl&b %ngh, the Baja of Jaipur, had collected a force 
of 50,000 *Eajpoot cavalry^ as many disciplined infantry, and 
20,000 irregulars on foot. The action began by an ^vanoe 
originated by the Mahrattas before daybrefdr. But the Rajpoots 
were on the alert, and on their right the Rahtor horse (under 
ISwai Sinh, Chela of the Jaudhpur .Rajah) re]fiied by a mrious 
charge upon a brigade, lent apparently by Holkar, commanded 
by du Dernek. Skinner, who witnessed this movement, says 
that the Bahtors, more than ten thousand in number, made an 
immense and compact body whose “'tramp rose like thunder 
above the roar of the battle. They came on first at a slow hand 
gallop, which increased in speed as they came near ; the well- 
served guns of the brigade showered grape upon their dense 
ranks, cutting down hundreds at each discharge ; but this had 
00 efi^t in arresting their progress. On they came like a whirl- 
wind, trampling over fifteen hundred of their own men, over- 
thrown by tneRre (J the brigade. Neither the murderous volleys 
from the muskets nor the serried hedge of the bayonets could 
stop them ; they poured ovef the brigade, and rode it fairly 
dbwn, leaving scarcely a vestige remaining.” ‘This is a picture 
of great steadinestf on both sides, which deserves to be remem- 
bered. Tbe credit remained with the Mahrattas ; for the time 
had gone by for the victories of horse over foot; du 
Demek was ridden down, but du Dernwb associates prevailed 
by the resolution of discipline over tbe Bamuts yith their 
medisBval herbism. Fart&b Singh was put to night, with a loss 
estimated at* 40,000 men ; and this one battle decided tbe issue 
bf tbe campaign.* As at Lakhairi, almost all the European 
Officers of du Deoiek's brigade were killed or wounded in the 
drwge of the l^jputs ; meir brigadier was saved only by the 
he^ ctf dead amongst whom he was overthrown. 

.Xiext iehd^r of note is Raymond, who, in the South of 
Indii; leems to have originally appeared as tbe head of a handful 
^ French soldims, the wreck of Lally’s army. Having added 


* SUnasr 1., p. 147 i, f. 
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a bsifid of “ Gardis” or Telingas, as ibe disdpliDed sepoys of 
. those dajs were variously denomioated, and being a man of coa* 
spicoous qualities, M. jRaymond made his standard a nucleus 
for adventurers from the Mauritius and other French settlements 
in the Eastern seas ; till, about the year 1795, be appears in the 
serv^e of the ruler of Haidarabad, called “ The Nizam,” at 
the head of twenty*jhree battalions,* armed with French arms, 
disciplined and commanded by French officers. 

In December of that year i^ymond accompanied bis Chief in 
a march towards the Mahratta frontier. The .Mahratta Confe- 
deracy mastered strong for the defence, and are said 'by Grant 
* Duffi to have assembled 130,000 horse and foot, inciting 10,000 of 
, de Boi^ne's tried veterans under the immediate command of Per- 
ron. Raym<md’s infantfy, on the other side (1 7,000 strong), were 
protected by 20,000 Mughal horse, and 160 pieces of cannon ; 
while the^ irregulars swelled the force to 110,000 of all arms. 

' Chance precipitated the encounter of these not unequal forces at 
a spot between Kurdla and Purinda, 60 miles South-East of 
Ahmadnagar. It is unnecessary to trouble the readers with 
details of the action that succeeded, an animated account of 
which will be found in Colonel Malleson’s charming book, TAe 
Struggles of the French in India. It will be sufficient here to 
say that the equipoise of European skill and conduct on either 
side would have rendered the issue very doubtful if the effeminate 
Nizam had not, in the alarm arising from a furious discharge of 
rockets aud round shot by Perron’s guns, taken to flight at the 
head of bis cavalry, sending peremptory orders tS Raymond to 
guard bis retreat to Kurdla. This action further remarkable as 
being the last occasion on whicS the Chiefs of the Mahrattas 
ever assembled their forces under the commoa authority of the 
Peshwa. Almost all the best known leaders of Sindhia's and 
Holkar's regulars took rart in it, including Boyd, Hessing, the 
Filoses, and du Dernek. ^ymond (who was a frieud to the British) 
survived this defeat about three years ; and on his death, in 1793^ 
the commabd of the force passed to one of his officers, samed Perron, 
whose views were exactly the revene of his. This, combined 
with views peculiar to the government of Lord Weilesley, led to 
the disbandment of the force in the autumn of the same year, 
when its place was taken by the. Uaidara*bad Contingent,” 
which has subsisted down to the present day. 

The marvellous adventures of George l%omas have been 
already fully described. His career is perhaps in one respect the ^ 

* Qtmi*DnS, lL,p. 281-8. The ings, and eventually bote a hen«l 
British Oovemment regarded this its ruin, 
force with peculiarly auxious fed* 
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most noticeable of all that are set before us in our present 
study. Others of these soldiers of fortune had some advantlages 
at starting, or if they had none were never distinguished by 
success ; but this man, springing from the ranks pf the Tipper* 
ary peasantry, getting no more military training than was to 
be obtained on the forecastle of a man*of>war, commenced his 
Indian career without a patroor and conducted k almost without 
a European associate. Like Had of the Wynd, he fought for his 
own hand, tmd some of his dghts were prodigies of resolute skill. 
He was also a ^ wise and energetic ruler, so far as the constant 
malice of enemieii left him leisure for administrative occupations. 
He founded a city, made aroMi, cast guns, struck coins,* ^lade 
lenient land IFevenne settlements, and endeavoured to put down, 
crime and dnorder. It was his favourite tlay-dream „ to conquer 
the Punjab," plant the union jack upon the Fort of Attotk,*^and 
sail down the Indus in triumph to ‘embark there fojr England, 
and lay his trophies and spoils at the foot of his sovereign king' 
George the Third. From the Sikhs he seemed likely to encounter 
00 formidable resistance ; but his plaij^ were frustrated by French 
hostility and the supineness of Sir John Shore and the British Go* 
▼ernment of Calcutta. Had he been properly supported, be might 
Wve supplanted Penon a^ military chief of the armies and resources 
of the empire, and so saved the terrible toils which devolved 
upon the British after bis fail. With but a slight turn in the scales 
of fortune, George Thomas* might have been one the master* 
spirits of history. 

Another gifted and unfortunate adventurer of those days was 
Joseph Harvey BellaslSi^au officer of the Bengal Corps of Engin- 
eers, who vras driven by pelbuniary embarrassments to seek his 
fmtunes in the sendee of what, were then known as '* the country 
powers.” He had seen mmiy instances of men rising to great 
power and wealth in some of these services ; and he knew, as 
an educated soldier, that his qualiiicatidus were as high as theirs, 
and even higher. He accordingly entered the employ of Ambaji 
Ainglia, oneaof Daulat Bao Sindhia’s principal officers, known 
in bist^ M an opponent of the English interest and friendly 
to Hoikar. Bellasis is send by Smith to have possessed ” all the 
advantages of undaunted courage, military service, and an excel- 
lent education, ait elegant person, great aetivlty of body and 
energy of mind, hb was generous, open, candid, and affable, an 

i . . iiO r 

* One of which ({nwbebly struck coin, like a thick eiz-penoe, with a 
at J^bar in A. D. 1799) I have Peraian inscription an^date (1214' 
in the poMewion of Major John A. H. ), bat a capital 'T.' in Boman 
1 .Biddolph ; it is a pretty little ttlver character stands at top. 
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accomplished scholar and a finished gentleman, of fascinating 
addressi'' 

Such as he was, Mr. Bellasis joined the camp of Ambaji in 
1796, and by* that chief's directions proceeded to raise four 
battalions. This force, according to the testimony of L. P. 
Smith, would have been the finest body of its size in Hindustan 
but for the parsimony of Ambaji and the uncompromising charac- 
ter of Bellasis, wlio could not bend himself to the suppleness 
required from a European who is servant to an Asiatic. It was 
about ibis time that Lnkwa Dada, a Shenwl Brahmau of great 
ability and influence, was disgraced for supposed connection 
with*a feillen minister. Lakwa immediately took up* the cause of 
*Amrat Rao and the “ Rais/’ or widows of Mahdaji Siudliia, whom 
Daulatjlao wasperf^cuting. All Central India was thrown into 
commotion by the confederafes, and Ambaji was sent against 
•them by DaVilat Rao with a huge force, including a strong body 
of regulars under European ofliceis. Among these were the 
newly-raised levies of Bellasis who were detached to the assault 
of Laliar, a very strong place about midway between Gwalior 
and Kalpi, which had given great trouble to the British under 
Popham in Tliis was a service of; great risk and diflicnlty 

which Bellasis discharged as well as if he had been loading 
Britisli troops. But bo met with an unworthy reward. Popliam 
had lost 150 men in storming this fort; and the exploit of Bellaris 
liad severely tried his followers. But, instead of being allowed time to 
r^^^t his men and bury the bodies of the slain, BellasSts was at otvee 
ordered off to take another place in the neighbourhood. Bellasis 
was indignant; be* pointed out tli!it compliance with such an 
order would not even leave him power to assyage the sufferings 
of his wounded, and that no circumstances of necessity existed 
such as could alone justify such a proceeding, lie was irnme-* 
diately driven from carnpVith the loss of nil his property. But 
he liad in, tlte meantime also lost his position in the Britisli 
service ; ant! consequently found himself ere long^ reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of seeking reinstatement tiie service 
from which he had been thus ignorniniously expelled. His re- 
quest was granted, and he was employed in the war being carried 
on by Daulat Kao Sindlua against the Peshwa, his nominal chief. 
In December 1799 he led another forlorn hope,* in which he was 
shot through the head, “ Thus fell poor Belfeisis,’* says Major 

* Smith cSlls the place Sonda. 1 garb, where a battle was fought, 
have not been able to ascertain its which will be found mentioned in the 
situation unless it is the place in the accounts of Shepherd and Perron. 
Da^ia State ^Buadelkband) near Bija- 
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Smith ; " he was an ornament to society, and an honour t<b his 
nation and his profession * * whose heart was pure and .unsul** - 
lied, and bis sentiments noble and refined.” It is a sad story of lost 
possibilities and wasted powers. Of a very dififerent stamp were 
the Filoses, Michele, and Fidele, two Neapolitans “ of mean birth, 
low and illiterate," says Smith, who, having been originally promot- 
ed by d6 Boigne, managed to acquire an independent position at 
the head of fourteen battalions, about 1792, at Poonah. They 
generally remained there, the bravos of Maliratta politics. In 
1797 the elder Filose commanded eight battalions j and it was 
ho who was employed on the last day of that year to lay a trap , 
for Nana Faroavis, ‘*the Mahratta Machiavelli,” as be was^callca. 
The Mahrattas, so we are told on high authority,* have the ' 
sincerest respect for good faith, though they may not always liave 
the moral courage to practice it in tlieir own persons. It is to 
the credit of the European adventurers of those days thut they had , 
“ become as distinguished for good faith as for daring enterprise." 
(Grant Duff loe. cit.) In 1792 the celebrated partisan-leader, 
Ismail Beg Khan, had given himself up at Kanaund upon the 
oral guarantee of Perron ; on the present occasion the Nana 
thought himself safe in relying upon the honour of Filose. He 
accordingly trusted his* immense riches and his personal power 
and freedom to the solemn oaths of the Neapolitan, and risked 
them all in an interview with Sindhia to which he was invited. But 
Filose not only broke his sworn obligation, but personally arrest- 
ed the visitor who had so rashly relied upon Italian honour. 
Nevertheless the prisoner was too great a man to be safely ill- 
used ; a counter-revolution occurred ; the Nanajecovered Ins liber- 
ty and his power and Michele Filose, amid general indignation 
and contempt, was forced to leave the service and retire to the 
Britisli settlement of Bombay. His brigade was made over to 
his younger brother Fidele, and was •snt)aequenUy broken into 
two halves, one of which was placed under the command of J. B. 
Lfifontaine. tin October 1801 Fidele, being detected in an in- 
trigue with Hoi kar, terminated an inglorious career by suicide, 
haying cut' bis throacat Ujain. Lafontaine then appears to have 
obtained the command of the whole brigade, or two brigades ; 
but some of thh Filose family continued in Sibdhia’s employ, 
down to our own day. 

Qif liouis Bonrquien (or Bourquin) there is little to be said, 
anil that little not to his advantage. He waa a Frenchman of 
Unknown origin. Introduced into the service, appareptly under* 
Ferron^s protection, he rose rapidly. Major Smith says -of Perrao 


* Grant Duff, It. 317. 
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(p. ^7), Every low Frenchman he advanced, with outrage to 
others, repaid his unjust preference "with ingratitude and, else- 
where '“it is a singular fact that, though there were as many 
French and fojfeign officers in Sindhians service as British subjects, 
only four French officers were killed during twenty years' service : 
but §fteen British officers fell in the same space of time/’ Bour- 
quien was at the same time one of the most inefficieni; and the 
most ungrateful. His misconduct of the campaign against Thomas 
led to his supersession in the officiating command of the 
brigade ; but bis promotion was not long retarded, for in 1801 we 
find him recorded ( Smith's list, p. 62 ) as in charge •of the 3rd 
brigade, probably a substantive post. In 1803, wjien Perron was 
threaf&hed by Lake, this officer was with his own and the 2nd 
brigades atJ>ehIi, Colonel Drugeon being in charge of the Fort and 
the pA-son of the ^Emperor. ^ Du Dernek was sent for with the 
4th brigade from the Deccan with orders to reinforce Bourquieii ; 
but Bourquien judged the moment propitious for entering into a 
conspiracy to subvert Perron and obtain his place.* He seduced 
the men from tlieir allegiance, and besieged Drugeon in the 
palace, at the same time writing to the native officers of 
the cavalry at Aligarh, promising large , rewards for the death 
or arrest of their General. But du Dernek never had dh oppor- 
tunity of joining the traitor, nor is there anything in his previous 
history to make us suppose that lie would have done so ; and 
the two brigades at Dehli, with 110 pieces of cannon, were in 
a confusion bordering on actual mutiny when the news arrived 
that Aligarh had fallen, and that the victorious British army 
was marching rapidly on Dehli. , On the 1 1th Septeml)er Bour- 
quien crossed the 7umna with twelve battalions of regular in- 
fantry, nearly seventy guns and some five tllbusand horse. The 
British, fatigued by a march of 18 miles, had just come up, and 
were preparing their cajnp ; but Lake, on lie^iring that the enemy 
were at hand, attacked them with one weak battalion (the 
already dljpimated 76th), a regiment of Light Dragoons, and a few 
battalions of Native Infantry and some Bengal Cavalry. The 
infantry rushed upon the guns with shouldered wiusketSi and 
captured them at the point of the bayonet with heavy loss to 
themselves.f ♦Bourquien an<l his staff, who had drawn up out of 
the range of the fire, were the first to fly from the field 
and they retired next day to Fatehpur with the wreck of the 
army. And this is the last appearance of tfrigadier Bourquien, 
who shortly after surrendered to Lake with his French comrades, 
jvhon thSy all presumably retired into private life. ^ j 

• On this occasion Bourquien plan- of rupees. 

d^red Perrou’s banker of nine lakh'i f P> 
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Six British officers were killed in this charge, and the General 
and his sou both had their horses shot under them. ' 

Of Messrs. Gardner and Shepherd, also, history mak^s scant 
mention. The former has been noticed else\vh,ere.^ He was 
nephew to an Irish peer, and Captain in the British service ; but 
be rushed oif to the Eldorado like so many others, and obtained 
the rank of Major and the command of a legion under tfolkar. 
About the end of 1803 he repaired to the British camp after a 
stormy scene with Ins employer ; and served for some time in com- 
mand of a party of irregular horse in the British service. He 
married the daughter of a Musahnan Chief, the Nawab of Cam- 
bay, and subs|quently became connected with the royal fi\mily' 
of Dcbli. Being granted land at Khasganj, near Eta, h<f'settled« 
down as a planter, and died there a\>oiit 1^6. 

James Shepherd, or Sheppard, as spelt Wy Skinner, tvas an 
Englishman of enterprising character, who commando^ five hatta- 
lioDS in the special subordinate service of Ambaji Ainglia, * 
raised gradually between 1800 and 1803. Tho service for which 
he is best known is that performed io the first of those years, in 
the August of which he was sent, with two other brigades and 
about 20,000 horse, to attack Lakwa Dada, who was espousing 
the cause of those troublesome dowagers known in the history 
of those times as the Bais/" The revolt was joined by the 
Rajah of Datia in Bundelkhand, and tlie two forces encountered 
at a place in tl\e Datia territory, called Bijagarh. Here they 
were joined in December by Perron, and on the 5th January 
1800 a general action took place, in which Shepherd behaved 
with gallantry and skill, pn the 3rd May the confederates 
were finally and completely defeated, theii'^ European officers 
being captured. One of these was Colonel William Henry Tone, 
brother to the well-known Theobald Wolfe Tone, and a man of 
character and acquirements. In this l^aitle Shepherd lost three 
European officers killed, and one wounded, besides about fifteen 
hundred of his men. Tone and his subordinate offices declined 
an invitatioil to enter Sindhia's service, and were permitted to 
depart to Holkar’s bead-quartei’s. Poor old Lakwa Dada escaped 
from the field, and died shortly after, in sanctuary, at Salumbra, 
iti Rajputaoa. Datia Rs^aii was killed in action, and 
Colonel Tone met with a soldier's death in the following year, 
being shot through the head in an action near a place called 
Chw Mahasar, atifl in the employ of Holkar. 

The remainder of the officers mentioned above may be disposed . 
of in a few words, with the exception of Colonel Skinfier, whoge 
career will be noticed separately. Colonel Duprat commanded the 
Xat Briga^io in 1798, whose only other claim to distinction is his 

, . MW ■ n il . f , — ..I — I., ... 
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vaij^ attempt to surprise the camp of Amrat Bai on the 7th June 
^ 17£fr, and capture the Bais from his protection. Colonel Drogeon, 

’ howevter, was more successful when Amrat, accepting Sindhia's 
assurances tl^t molestation should cease, ventured to return 
with the unfortunate ladies to Pooiiah. When Amrat had been 
thrown off his guard, Drugeon and the minister, in whose 
interest he acted, came down to the river side near tjie Khirki 
bridge on the last* day of the Mohurrum, pretending to view 
the ceremony. Suddenly they opened fire on the camp with 
twenty-five field pieces ; and before the startled troop<« could 
rally from their first consternation, attacked and occupied the 
* canujg.^ But, in November of the following yeai\ Drugeon was 
» dctacifed to the charge of the palace and person of the Emperor, 
and Dupral once inord obtained the Ist Brigade. In 1799 he was 
sncce<!ded by Coloael Sutherland, of whom only two things need be 
recorded, -yone that he was by no means loved or trusted by Perron, 
who shortly afterwards removed him in favour of Colonel Pohl- 
mann ; the other that he regained a brigade in 1802, survived 
the war with Lake, and died at Muttra, where his monument is 
still to be seen. 

The other brigadiers were John Hessing and Brownrigg. Hes- 
sing was a Dutchman who had been many years in India, and had 
served in tlie army ever since its first formation under Listenaux. 
Smith calls him ‘‘ a good, benevolent man, and a brave soldier ” 
On a quarrel with do Boigne he left the service in 1790, on which 
Mahdnji Sindhia made him commandant of his body-guard, and took 
him to Poonab, The climate of the Deccan disagr^ing with his 
health, he was allowed to make over his command to his son and 
retire to the drier hir of Agra, where he got command of the Fort. 
The force, now augmented to eight battalieus, fought against 
Holkar in the Malwa campaign of 1801, Between Asirgarh 
and Ujain various actions took place, in the last of which Hessing^s 
force was routed with great slaughter under the walls of Ujain. 
Making a^kilful use of his artillery, Holkar succeeded in piercing 
Hessing's Tine, and poured his cavalry through the* gaps. Four- 
fifths of the men were killed or wounded, the latter being the 
smaller part. Of the European officers Captains Graham, Urquharfc, 
and Maepbersou, and Lieutenants Montagu, Lging, Doolan, and 
Haden were cut down in the defence of their guns, and all slain ; 
Major Deridou, Captain Duprat, and Lieutenant Humpherstone 
were taken prisoners ; Hessing escaped from the field, fiis next 
appearance W'ks in 1803, when he aided Perron in raising the 5th ^ 
prigade Rt Agra, where his father had recently died, as appears from 
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the long historical epitaph on his tomb there. The younger |Ies- 
sing commanded the garrison of Agra when the fort was attacked 
by Lake on the 10th October 1803, and was put under arrest by 
the troops, along with Sutherland and five otlier European officers. 
But the soldiers, thus self-deprived of leaders, were so thorouglily 
beaten that day that the town was occupied. And, in a few days, 
they had'to employ these same officers to make terms for them in 
regard to the surrender of the fort. Of General Blessing s further life 
there is no record ; Deridon retired to an estate that he owned in 
the Aligarh District, where his descendants still survive; the Eng- 
lish officers were pensioned by the Govornment, with the exception 
of the gallant* Brownrigg, an officer of proved and exceplional 
merit, who was taken into the British service, and soon afftcr fell 
in action at Sirsa, in the country of the Bhattis. • 

An officer of equal merit, but stiU worse fdVtune, was Colonel 
Vickers, of Holkar’s service. On the desertion of du Dernek, 
mentioned above, Holkar promoted him, and gave him the com- 
mand of du Dernek*s brigade. This was early in 1802; in the 
autumn of the same year he had an opportunity of justifying his 
master’s preference. On the morning of the 25th October he 
commanded six battalions in the army that attacked the troops of 
Sindhia and the Peshwa'at Poonah, the other brigades being led 
by two other excellent officers, Majors Harding and Armstrong. 
The action began by a cannonade, and a successful charge of 
Holkar’s horse ; but the Peshwa’s body-guard eventually drove 
them off, till Holkar himself, at the bead of a compact body whom 
he had rallied, retrieved affairs, so far as the cavalry action was 
concerned. Meantime Vickers had routed six of Sindhia’s bat- 
talions, and forced them to give way. He was, however, opposed 
stubbornly by foifr* of do Boigne’s old battalions undei Captain 
Dawes ; until Holkar, bringing his victorious Pathan horse to the 
aid of the infantry, cut down the gun^rs, killed most of the 
Europeans, and completed the route of Sindhia’s foot, with the loss 
of all the gqns, stores, and baggage,* Dawes himseJT, with two 
subalterns, was killed on the side of Sindhia. Major Harding fell 
on the othei' side; and Holkar himself was twice wounded in 
charging the guna+ It is sad to follow the fate of the heroic 
Vickers, After Perron’s surrender in 1803 Holkar, able, resolute 
but ruthless, became much incensed against what he thought the 
treason of Sindhia’^ European officers. According to his view, the 
interests of the service were paramount, and to be maintained at 
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ail hazards ; sending therefore for Vickers, he told him that it 
.might be necessary to take up arms against the British ; and on 
the gaflant young man replying that in that case it would be 
impossible forJiim to remain in the army, as he could not serve 
against his country's cause, he was instantly pat to death ; and 
his fiiite was shared by his comrades, Majors Dodd and Ryan. 

» M. M. Sfileur a^id Bernier were two French officers of re- 
spectability who served under the ill-starred Levaissoult in Begam 
Samru's Brigade, and were the witnesses, in 1794*, to his marriage 
with his employer. Bernier commanded the party sent in 1801 
to assist in the campaign against Thomas, when he commanded two 
bathilions in the attempt to storm Hansi on the 2Isi November, in 
which ^service he was l|illed,as already related.’’^ vSaleur remained 
at Sardhana till the war with the British, when lie was sent to 
the rJeccan, and look an ho^iourable part in the battle of Assye, 
as will be more particularly noentioned hereafter. 

Of the brothers Smith it need only be here said that they 
have already figured in our study on Thomas. The one was 
killed ill the beginning of the campaign which ended in Thomas’s 
downfall, the other was pensioned by Lake, and appears to have 
settled in Calcutta, where he contributed two letters on de Boigne to 
the Telegraphy — a paper published in that city, and finally brought 
out the little volume to which we have been so much indebted. 

The best known and most successful of tlie minor leaders was 
James Skinner. He was born about 1778, Ids father being a 
Subaltern in the British Army, and his mother a la^^y of Rajpoot 
origin* After an unsuccessful attempt to apprentice liim to a 
printer in Calcutta, defeated by the boy’s venturesome character, 
the elder Skinner was at last obliged to give way to his son’s 
inclination for the profession of a soldier, afld accordingly sent 
him with a suitable introduction to General de Boigne at Aligarh, 
where Skinner was apjDoiuted to au ensigney with one of the 
regular battalions.f He served through all the subsequent cam- 
paigns of* Perron, including tliat against George Thomas. In 
1803, when war with the British broke out, Skinner was at head- 
quarters, Avbere the officers who were English or Scotch, wholly 
or in part, received their discharge. Up to that time Skinner 
had lived almost like a Rajpoot with his men, and had a distrust 
and ignorance of his father’s countrymen as great as theirs. He 
sincerely desired nothing better than to strike^ a blow for Siudhia, 
and prove his loyalty to the salt that he had eaten for eight years. 
But this Perron would not allow ^ and Skinner was one of a party ’ 
#. — — — ^ — — ' — — — 

♦ Vide Article on George Thomas, but by that time de Boigne had left 
• t Skinner gave the >ear as 1796, the service. 
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of country ■‘■born officers who came over to Lake at the end of Aug^ist. 
He was taken into the service ; but as his sense of honour led jrjim to 
stipulate that he was not to be employed against his old master, 
hig duties were at first confined to patrolling the' roads in the 
interests of order. At last the war with Holkar broke out, and 
in this he joined without any scruple. He took part iii * tlie 
memorable hunt after that once mighty leader ; and Skinner and 
his “Yellow-boys,** the remnant of Penou's Cavalry, set an 
example of energy and endurance by which the British Dragoons 
profited so well that they became at length too nimble for their 
active prey! Learning to dispense with the tribe of followers by 
which the movcnnents of European tr<.*ops are generally liaij[>px?i-ed 
and retarded in India, three regiments of Dragoons * with galloper 
guns, kept up an emulous companionship with the native cayalry ; 
chased IJolkar and his Pindari associate, Mir Khan, across Uie 
Doab ; crossed at Auupshalir ; relieved the civilians bele'aguered at 
Moradabad and Bareilly ; expelled the Pindari with the loss of 
20,000 men; and drove Holkar from Karnal to Jaudhpur. In 
October 1805 the restless Mahratta tempted fortune once more, 
and tried to make for Lahore, where he hoped to get help 
from Ranjit Singh. But Lake, with Skinner at his side, fol- 
lowed him up so shaiply, that on the I9tli December Holkar 
was finally run down, submitted to Lake's terms, and the war 
was over. Skinner's sei vices were handsomely acknowledged; 
and after some further ligliting be retired to Hansi, where he 
put his horsemen into cantonments, and betook himself to the^ 
pumiits of agriculture like a Eurasian Cincinnatu.s. lie was em- 
ployed in the settlement of Hariana from 1809 to 1814. In the end 
of latter year Government sanctioned tlie augmentation of the 
corps, and it appears to have been at this time that he began to 
desire that his estate, from a jagir^ should become a hereditary 
grant. In 1815 he and his Yellow-boys bore an honourable 
part in the operations by which the Pinduris were finally sup- 
pressed, and r^f^ceived the public thanks of the Cominander-in- 
Chief, of Sir John Malcolm, and of Colonel (afterwards Sir 
John) Low. * Similar honour was conferred upon him in 1819 
after the attack on the Arab mercenaries at Poonah : and the 
close of this war Vas, with one exception, the close of James 
Skinner’s military career. One-third of i)is corps of 8,000 
horsemen was paid* off, another was placed under bis faithful 
brother and comrade, Robert, at Nimach ; tlie 3rd regiment re- 
turned witli their commandant to their old quarters a,t Hansi. 
At the same time his loug-cherished desire that the ^agir should 

^ The sell, 27th and 29th were the regiments in question. 
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he Ranted to himself and his heirs in perpetuity was fulfilled^ 
apparently without solicitation on Shinner*s part, and in con- 
sequence of the advocacy of Sir J. Malcolm. In 1822 he went 
to Calcutta, w^hich be bad last seen as an idle apprentice in 
1795, and on returning to Hausi was gratified by receiving 
permission to re-employ his men disbanded in 181 ft In 1825 
he tobk part in the siege of Blmrtpur, where his men had the 
honour of being nfimed for a forlorn hope. The services of 
another storming party were eventually adopted^ and all that 
Skinner's horse eventually had to do with the siege was in the 
ordinary nature of light cavalry duty^ such asescort, fomging, and 
picket work. Next year the constant friendship of Malcolm 
.procufhd him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the •British Army 
with the t|jird‘clas8 decoration of the Bath; and he passed the re-, 
mainder of his days in wealth and honour. He died in 1841, and 
was buried in the precipcts of *8. James' Church at Dehli, which 

• he had buift at a cost estimated roughly ‘at ^20,000. 

He was a model partisan leader, honest, faithful, active, brave 
and resourceful. His recollections, written by him in Persian; 
have been edited by Mr. Baillie Fraser, brother of the unfortunate 
W. Fraser, c.a, who was himself a Major in the corps. 

The career of General Perron has been left to be noticed last. 
Extending as it does, over almost the whole period of the history 
of the service, it furnishes examples of the extremes of fortune 
and of the peculiar trials to which me officers were all, more or 
leas, exposed, but more as their position was higher. An average 
man, of mediocre abilities, and without either igreat vices or 
brilliant merit, but so industrious that, in the language of Major 
Smith, *'His pleasures arose fronrthe lal}ours of his profession 
he was exactly the sort of man to rise in ordipary circumstances. 
But the same character was sure to fail in a time of unusual 
difficulty, where nothing but unusual talent, resource, and originali- 
ty can save a man. •He is believed to have come out on board 
a French* man-of-war as a ship’s carpenter, and to have aban- 
doned thfi Naval service for a life of adventure on Jand about the 
same time that bis countryman du Dernek took a similar resolu- 
tion. Perron’s first appearance in Hindustan is under the orders 
of a Mr. Sangster who held a command and managed a gun- 
foundry for the BAua of Qobad, that ill-starriod Jat chieftain, who 
collapsed in the unequal rivalry with Sindhia. In 1788 when 
the star of the latter was seen in the ascendant, l^nsgter joined 
him, with the men and guns of his command ; and the force was 

* organiz^ under a French officer, called liistenaux,* or some such« 

» — — . — — — n— 

* '^This man decamped iu the end of 17B8 with (as Was supposed) the 
^ Crown •jewcla.—JPrt^^ o/ Empire^ p. 203.) 
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fi&me ,* and under this new leader Perron obtained the pdilst of 
Quartermaster-Serjeant. When, in the following yeajr, after 
tiistenaux’s* disappearance, the force was re-organised by de 
Boigne, there was a considerable augmentation dn the list of 
of^rs, and Perron received a commission as "Captain-Lieutear 
anc," which probably meant a subaltern commanding a com.pany, 
or small battalion. By his great activity, uncommon 

attention to duty,” and, above all, by the service which he rendered 
in the reduction of the Fort of Kanaund and the capture of 
Ismail Beg, he ,ao won the confidence of General de Boigne that 
he was appointed to the command of a brigade in 1792. From-^ 
Serjeant to brigadier in four years was a rapid run, whic^jj^oes ’ 
far to explain the attraction which the country-services pdssessed ^ 
at that time, when, as Skinner relates,* they were thronged by 
''French, English, Germans, Portuguese, and country-bmus of 
Enjglish fathers." At that time Perron was esteemed by de , 
Boigne<— so he told Captain Grant-Duff years after — as "a Qiaa 
of plain sense, no talent, but a brave soldier.” 

The service before Eanaund has ■ been referred to elsewhere. 
After the frightful end of Golam Kadlr in 1789 the remnant of 
the Mughal power had been mainly kept together by Kajaf Kali 
Khan, who had married-GoIam Eadir’s sister, and whose head-* 
quarters were at this place where, about this time, he died of 
dropsy. Kanaund is in the Jhajhar country, on the border of the 
Bhikanir desert, and being in those days a place of considerable 
strength, and surrounded by heavy sand through which it was 
very difficult to drag heavy guns, enjoyed a long immunity from 
the operations of Siudhia. In the year in question, Ismail Beg, 
formerly the confederate of tiholam Bjidir, '' had joined the 
widow of Najaf Kull, then recently dead, and Siudhia resolved 
to crush the Mughal resistance by taking him there. After an 
unsuccessful sortie, and a siege of some duration (during which 
the lady was killed by a round shot) {be garrison resolved to 
accept the terms offered them by Perron * and Isj^nail^ being 
unable to control them, became naturally anxious for his own 
safety. Perron conld promise nothing btit life ; but that promise 
sufficed the weary warrior, and he surrendered himself a pri-* 
soner-of*war. Fe^rron, to his credit, insisted on the fnlfilment of 
the stipulation ; and Ismail, one of the greatest cavalry leaders 
of the 'tiffle,*!* was sent to Agra where he died, some years later, 
in a house still standing in the Fort there. He enjoyed a pen- 
of Rs. 600 a month till death, 

* II. OranjUOnflL p. 4^1. never been beaten till he met du 

. t Be baocefBaled the Mahrattai Boigne and the regnlam. These 
SfU^lpteen eogsgemente, and had also be vanquished on one oooasiou> . 
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v|hen de Boigue left the service, ia the begiaiiiD|[ of 1796, 
I*erroQ’s brigade was at Poonah, having lately given great 
satisfadtion to Daulat Bao, the new Sindhia, in the battle 
of Eurdla Purjnda, mentioned above in the notice of Baymond. 
The other brigadiers were Sutherland and Trimont ; but the 
latter died opportunely for Perron, Sutherland was not in 
favour ; and Perron obUuned the post vacated by de Boigne. 
He repaired to hehd-quarters at Aligarh, and assumed the 
chief command of the regular army there in 1797, adopting 
as his residence the “ Sahib Bagh,” where de ^oigne had been 
wont to live. This house, with Its enclosure and gaiteway, ia 
^still,to be seen on the road to the Fort; but the plantations of 
.rare ubes collected from every clime, which the General is said 
to have made, will now'be sought for in vain. 

At that period (the army was divided into three brigades, 
each brigade composed of about ten battalions of 400 bayonets, 
* with a quota of 94 non-commissioned and a few European com* 
misnoned officers, 200 heavy cavalry, and 50 guns, heavy and 
light, manned by European bombardiers and native gunners, 
being attached to each. The principal commands were held 
at v.ariou8 periods by Sutherland (who just then commanded 
at Muttra.) Pedron — afterwards succeed^ by the Hessings at 
Agra — Colonels Poblmann, Drugeon, Duprat, and du Dernek. 
Perron afterwards raised a fourth brigade ; and in 1803 a fifth ; 
so that the force, with the brigades of Filose and Begam Samru, 
aggregated at the time of Lord Lake’s advance no less than 
30,000 regular infantry and artillery, with a hearly equal 
number of regular cavalry. There was, also a corps of five 
hundred light horse with each bdgade, with a contingent of 
matcblockmen who were also furnished with bayonets. The 
European officers received high pay. The salary of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel was Bs. 2,000 a month besides table allowimce when 
serving Horth of the Narhadda. When sent into the Deccan, an 
increase of fifty Mr cent, was made to officers and men. The 
humanity of de Boigne had made provision for the wounded and 
for pensions to the families of all who fell in actipn.. Perron 
had, besides the pay of his command, the civil administrations 
of nearly the whole of Hpper India; and his income is said to 
have i^gregated nearly sixty thousand rupees a mhnth.* 

His next military exploit was the capture of Dehli, which 
was held on behalf of his inveterate enemy and rival for the 
favour of Sindhia, the Mahratta Chief known as Tantia Pagnavis. 
'In August 1798 Perron, acting (as he asserted) under orden 


* Sii Skinner, quoted lower down. 
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from Siadbia, seut a force to occupy the fortified palace. T^tia, 
equally claimiog bis master’s authority, issued per^ptory 
ofders to the commandant not to give it up. Colonel Pedron 
accordingly sat down before the place with four battalions, 
but forebore to insult the blind old Bmperor by opening fire 
ou the fort, which was the royal residence, and confined himself 
to the oombined effects of blockade and bribery. The gates 
vl'ere accordingly opened to him ; but no permanent occupa* 
tion seema then to have taken place. In a short time the 
siege had to be renewed. 

The fortified palace and the person of the Emperor were at, 
last taken ‘complete possession of and made over to Colonel ptuge- 
on ; butscarcely had this been accomnlished when a brothel of the' 
troublesome Chief already mentioned, Tantia Pagnavis, took 
up a position of recalcitrance at « Agra. K^rron went to the 
place at the head of six battalions, with which he took the town. , 
But the fort held out for two months, and cost him a loss of six 
hundred men. This was in February- April, 1799. Next 
came the great battle with the Jaipur ' Rajpoots and the Rahtores 
near Sauganir, where du Dernek sufliered so terribly ; and then 
Idle campaign against Lakwa and the Datia Raja, feebly main* 
tamed through the remainder of the year. Here Pedron was first 
employed, Ambqji being associated with him ; and it was apparent* 

on tills ocoatsion that Bellasis was slain.* The confederates -had 
still an excellent officer in Colonel Tone, the Irish gentleman 
Already meqjiioned ; their combined force consisted of nine 
ibousknd horse, and Tone’s small command with sixteen guns ; 
and the position, at an^ near forts of Saunda and Bijagaib, 
was very strong. Vexed at Pedron’s delay in reducing this 
it@sistance, Perron ftiarched from Aligarh with a reinforcement of 
good troops, and stormed Ijakwa’s entrenchments on the 3rd Ifay 
1800. The struggle was severe; Ijakwa was forced to fly with 
a wotmd, the Batia Raja was killed, and we European officers were 
token prisoners as already recorded. ^ 

Sy the end of the year Lakwa and Tantia both died, and Perron 
^as supreme in Hindustan. From Anibaji he met with no open 
‘ttmtble ; Thomas in Hariana, and the fear of a forward British 
ihbVetoent^ appeared the only dangers. The first was removed, 
-as .related elsewhere, by a mixed exerdse of force and fraud ; 
and ihe temioval seemed to lessen the imminence Of the Other, 
iNr.- Thottias was a sort of pioneer of British power ; and from 
tkut-pdnt view, also, it was a relief that be was gone. Perron^ 
ifeemed ^to hate reached the zenitii of human greatnefib ; he hqd ' 
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^sJbceeded iu bringing all Hindustan under subjection, and every 
• raja and subha, from the Narbadda io the Sutlej, regarded him 
as lord. He bad now under his command four regular brigades* 
and 10,000 «Hiudustaai horse, beside all the troops of every 
Raja and chief iu that wide territory. . . . Besides his stated pay 
of Bs. 15,000 a month as Commander-in-Chief, his table>expeuseB 
were allowed him;, and for his household troop of *800 horse 
be drew pay at the rate of forty rupees each per mouth . . . upon 
the lowest calculation of the natives he drew He. 50,000 to 60,000 
per month. It was at tl)is time that hia manners under* 
went a total change. Instead of being, as formerly, a Igood, plain, 
bona^t soldier, beloved by the soldiery, and esteen^^ i)y all about 
him, hS began to turn^au ear to flattmy, and to neglect merit." 
It was about this time, too, that he sent an embassy to First* 
CoDBifl Buonapartd just thei) engaged in the vain attempt to 
re-ocenpy •and strengthen the French settlements on the coast 
in Anticipation of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, It will be 
recollected that in 1802 Admiral Linois, with important reinforoe> 
meuts, was turned away from Pondicherry by the vigilant Wellesley, 
who also anticipated the renewal of war. 

Perron’s culmination preceded by no long interval his abrupt 
decline and fall. Bis hauteur disgusted his native subordinates, 
alienated the officers of British blood, attracted tbe odium of 
Sindbia’s father-in-law and chief favourite, the famous Ghatkai, 
and in various ways perplexed Siudhia bimself. Then came the 
month of December, and the Treaty of Bassein, by virtue of 
which the British Government was secured **au ausolute ascend- 
ancy in the councils of Poonah" (J^rd Wellesley), and, to use 
Sindbia’s own language, *' took the turban off bis head." Yet he 
did not dare to throw himself heartily inte those anti-British 
efforts against which he had been warned by de Boigne, but to 
which Perron, had after urged him. Perron fell into such discredit, 
that on the 25th Mai^h 1803 he went to Ujain, where be was 
insulted Sindhia in open darbar. About the same time probably 
began secret negotiations between the British GenerlH at (Awnpore 
and Perron at Aligarh ; for on the 27th of March the Governor- 
General had already written demi-officially to Lake, saying fdain- 
ly that he considered that “ Mr. Perron’s depar^^ would he an 
event promising much advantage to onr power in India.” 
(III. W.D.,p.«3.) 

Some confirmation is thrown upon the Suspicion 'that Perron 
bad hy this time begun to be less zealous for 'Siudhia and less 
§t!tive fil^ainst the British, by his Mure to engage with Ltdre 
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on the 29th of August, as will be presently noticed more in d^aa 
On the other hand, Marsbman, who had access to all available 
sources of' information, states positively that Perron "hondiirably 
rejected every inducement to betray his trust a^d it will be 
seen presently that, when met by Skinner, distractedly riding 
about without his hat on the day referred to, his first exclamation 
was a com|>laiat of the behaviour of ins men. The party "sent 
off under Fleury did good service, capturing Colonel Cunningham 
and his detachment at Shekoabad. 

About the 1st .of July 1803, it became generally known in the 
Mahratta army that Sindhia was getting into serious antagonism 
with the British Government of Calcutta. As late as one mjipth 
before Perron h^ retired into private life at Aligarh, makiag over 
the administration of the country and the edminhud of the army to 
Amb^i Ainglia, But now, when the British Minister had broken 
off negotiations, and personally retu-ed from Sindbit^’s camp— 
it was felt that no resources were to be safely neglected, least of 
all the aid of an experienced commander like Perron, who had 
held a high position in the army almoslr ever since it was raised, 
and who was not only a countryman, but an ally of the famous 
Buonaparte, the great enemy of England. Perron was accordingly 
conciliated and persuaded to withdraw for a time his resignation. 
The plan that he formed was this. The Bohillas were to enter 
Oudh, co-operated with by Ambaji in the Doab : Daulat Rao 
Sindhia in person was to attack the Nizam, and strive to detach 
him from the British side : Holkar was to overrun the districts of 
Benares and Bahar, while the Bhonsla from Nagpore was to lay 
waste the fertile delta of. Lower Bengal, The forces available for 
^ese combinations were enori&ous,. on paper *at least, turning 
out, however, to consist in the main of predatory horsemen, corn- 
put^ roughly at 123,000 lances. What was more real was the 
resistance that might be expected from the regukt brigades, 
twelve in number, with excellent arUller/ and numwous officers 
of more or less pure European blood and antecedents. . But the 
British tBoverwor was the Marquis of Wellesley, and hifi military 
Bubmdinates were his brother Arthur and General Gerard Lake- 
two men who were (^uite unaccustomed to regard with excess of 
anxiety the numerical figures of an enemy’s force. Before their 
swift advance the apparent breakwaters gave way ; what was rodtp 
being destroyed by repeated blows, what was of less solid matetitd 
being washed away at the first impact. . 

,, ^%e ablest of the confederates, Qolkar, hung back to sm bis 
mined. Ambaji began conspiring against Perron with the 
other: offi^rs. The Bhonsla proved himself a mere trifler whd 
: Jed pndhla into the pitfall appointed for the blind whom the 
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bliai led. Perron himself was undermined by a catacomb of 
.blind jealousies. Smith shall explain' the position in his own 
language 

“ Perron’s eonduct has been strange and unaccountable to the 

{ mblic eye, but it is only so in appearance. The veil that covers 
t I •shall endeavour to remove. When Perron found that the 
Snd and 3rd brigadeji had revolted against him, and that* the faith 
of the fourth was doubtful, that his friend Bourquien bad written 
to the Bssaldars of the Cavalry, offering large rewards to take his 
life or imprison his person, that Ambaji was appointed Subhadar 
of Hindustan, Perron was confounded with the daggers that 
" surreunded him.” ■ 

• Smith, however, thinks that Perron was honestly intending to 
fight up to nearly the last ; and in this he is probably justified 
by thd facts, thoU|;h the exact dates are wanting for a complete 
chain of pmof, and an identification of the exact moment when 
* he qhanged his mind and the exact incidents which influenced 
his final resolution. By combining Smith's narrative with that 
of Skinner, who was at Perron’s side at Aligarh, this much only 
can be made clear. 

On the 28th August Captains Stewart and Carnegie, two of his 
ofiicers, came to Perron and stated that* they would not serve 
against the British.* Perron was indignant. 'I'hough he had 
lately done much to ofiend and discourage officers of British blood, 
he seems to have been taken by surprise, and he at once discharged 
all the others then and there present, nine in number. Next 
day he drew out his cavalry, over 8,000 etrong, and threatened 
Lake’s advance, but no encountej; follotved. Next day both 
Generals took out c&valry, which met near Aligarh ; but the Mah* 
rattas dispersed under the fire of Lake’s galIop(» guns, — a sort of 
forerunner of our modern Horse Artillery ; and Skinner, who was, 
up to that time, far from sympathising with the British, made an 
attempt to return to t^e service. Seeing Perron riding bare* 
headed aloi^ the field with some Mabratta horseman, he went 
up to remonstrate against his dismissal and ofifer^his dSFvices. 

Ah ! no cried Perron, “ it is all over. These fellows have 
behaved badly ; do not ruin yourself ; go over to the British ; it is 
all up with us.” Skinner, renewing his objections, was answered 
with an avowal of want of confidence ; and, as he became heat* 
ed, the General closed the scene by riding off with the exclama* 
tion, Good-bye, Monsieur Skinner I No trusf, no trust." 

Another apparently' hond-fide step taken by Perron was to 

• » — - 

* The scene in the Mess tent before Bourquieu'e toast of Buoceaa to 
Bansi in 1801 may be remembered General Perrou*’* 
w])ea the officere refused to drink 
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iend a Hiadu banker to Debli with anUmited credit in favojjr of 
the royal family there, while be despatched a body of 5,000 
cavalry under a French officer, Captan Fleury, to* waste ‘ 
the csouatry between Lake’s army and their base at Qawnpore. fie 
then departed to Hatras, leaving written instructions to his kins* 
man, Colonel Fedron, to defend the Fort of Aligarh to tbe^ last 
extremity 

But on the morning of the 4th September fhat place yielded to 
the indomitable resolution of the storming-party of the X^th, led 
by Major McLeod ;* and the next day Perron wrote to Lake, 
e^ering to'surrender himself on assurances of life and property 
being spared. ^ 'Flie offer was gladly accepted ; and Perron, egc^tea ' 
by hit body-guard of chosen troopers, rode into the British camp, 
at l^ni, where he appears to have been joined by Fleury. The 
rest of the rapid and brilliant campaign is known to all readers 
ef history, Hessing and Sutherland surrendered at Agra ; Bour- 
quien was driven out of Debli ; du Dernek surrendered at Mutra i ' 
and the rest of the army was overthrown and broken up at Las- 
w&ry, between Dig and Alwar. This was >the end of Perron’s 
professional career ; it is said by Skinner that he was honourably 
escorted to Lucknow ; and from that place he would have no diffi- 
culty in making bis way. to France, vik Calcutta, with the wreck 
of bis once enormous property. 

Kor did the residue of the army fare better in the Deccan than 
the head quarters bod done in Hifidustan. In that region Sindbia 
and the.Bhonsk had mustered 100,000 horse of all sorts, and 500 
guns : their share of regulars was also verj large, consisting of 
nearly 20,000 men, infantry and gunners, including a TOrtion of 
tbe^rdhana eontingentt, Bu\ these brave men and offi<%r8 had 
no voke in the strategy of the Chiefs, who made all kinds of 
blund^s, until, descending from their place of strength at the 
Ajanta ghat, they “ placed themselves within the grasp of British 
watour,” as Smith graphically says, on 12th August 1803. 

The battle of Assye (Asai) k to be noted not only for Xhe hrilliant 
though' bloody character of the victory, but for the Tact that it 
was the last appearance of any of Peiron’s troops, to whose valour 
nnd dkciplme indeed the loss of the British on that ^y was 
chiefly due. T^ British, out of a total of barely five thousand 
officers and men, lost one-third in killed and wounded ; the 74tb 
JPoot.idon^ .which bore the brunt of the attack on the disciplined 
iufaati^, losing dleven officers killed, and six wounded, with four 
htmdfra rank and file and non-commissioned, out of seven hundred. 

* Of the murison of Alignrb, 9,000 in the itorm. 
uearijr criny man uvaa k'liied 
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The numerical preponderance of the cotabined forces of Sindhia 
and tb^ fihonsla was enormous, their united strength on the field of 
battle being esUmated at not less than fifty thousand men, horse, 
foot, and artillery. But of soldiers, competent to cope with General 
Wellesley's veterans, there were none but the battalions of Sindhia's 
regulars, tiie coutii^ent of the Begara Samru’s infantry being 
left in rear to protect the baggage ; the latter were under the 
command of Colonel Saleur, the same who had befriended his mis> 
tress and Levaissoult in the romantic events of 1794*5. The 
name of the officer who led the former force is not khown. He 
iuay.have been Jeau-Baptiste La Fontaine, who ,succeeded the 
younger* Filose after that officer’s suicide. The number of those 
who took pc»rt in the battle is said to make an aggregate of over 
10,000'men. » , 

It is to bp remembered that the troops of Wellesley were still 
.' much outnumbered. Of Europeans he irad but two battalions of 
foot^ and about four squadrons of horse; the rest of his little force 
consisting of three regiments of native cavalry and six battlione 
of sepoys* with two small details of Indian artillery. If, now, 
we ask what was the reason of the victory of tbe British over the 
Mahrattas at Assye or Lasw&ri, and what the reason of the success 
of the Mahrattas over the Mughals and Rajpoots on previous occa> 
sions, we may find the inquiry less simple than might be at first 
supposed. It is duul>tful whether there was a difference in mere 
physical strength and courage, such as would have ^compensated 
for any disparity of numbers, or caused the more numerous parly 
such cnishing defeats. The Mughals often proved their prowess, 
especially as cavalr/under Ismail Beg ; the Rajpoots were brave to 
a fault. One little anecdote, told hy Skinner, is enough to illus- 
trate the high sense of honour that characterised these men, much 
less than a hundred years ago. When he was marching down the 
Poab with a British oolufhn in 1804, it was deemed expedient to 
dislodge the garrison of a small fort that stood by the way. Skin- 
ner used bi^ influence ; and the men, thirteen Rajpodts, ettfife out 
and accompanied him to camp. On arrival they were directed to 
surrender their arms and depart. In vain they pleaded that 
Skinner had promised that they should retain tbpir arms ; in vaiu 
they protested with tears, and prostrated themselves before the 
JBritisb commander. At last Skiunerj who stood by, lost bis 
habitual self-control. “I brought these mefl to you, sir,” be 
said, " on a promise which it seems you cannot make good. 
'You are abound to put them back as they were. You 
cdb then make what arrangements you tiiiuk proper.” The 


* Uraut Baff, 11. 395, where the curps are named. 
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officer agreeing, the Rajpoots returned with joy, saying, “ Gome and 
bring your whole force to take our fort if you please.” A' young 
subaltern was sent for the purpose at the head of twenty men ; 
the Rij pools lay quiet behind their parapet till the party got to the 
wall J they then fired simultaneously, each man shooting roe of 
the assailants. A fresh body of troops was detached against 
them and met with the same fate. They (lien laid down their 
matchlocks, threw open their gate, and received the third party 
sword'iu'hand. 'When all was over, and Skinner entered with the 
British le&der, the whole of the Rajpoots were found bayonetted. 
and surrounded by a heap of British sepoys, whom they had' 
killed in defending themselves to the last. Such me» clearly 
were not cowards. " • 

The superiority of their victors §eems to liave been duetto two 
causes. One, the smaller, was the tenacity and ^resource of 
the European character which made tlie officers and men of that ‘ 
blood capable of protracted endurance, and sustained enterprise 
in the face of difficulties and discouragements before which the 
Asiatic is apt to succumb with a feeling that destiny is against 
liirn. The other — and the chief — cause must be sought iu the 
fact that fighting is both a science and an art. The science of 
warfare requires study and the power of concentrating liigh men- 
tal faculties; the art of combat involves quick observation, skill, 
a combination of unselfisliuess with the habit of trusting one's 
comrade and^one's leader. 

These are all qualities in which the men whose ancestors have 
long been accustomed .to deal with the complicated relations of 
'Western life are certain to excel the descendants of those who 
have grown torpid in tlie stagnation of the unclianging East. 
Thus it has even been that orientals, though good material, re- 
quire to be handled and led by occidet.tals. I'he Sikiis, beaten 
by Thomas," were too str jng for the Afghans when organised by 
Avitahiie and Allard ; tlie sepoys of Heugal couquerod the Sikhs 
wheiMbd British officers ; the Sikhs, in like cifcumstances, 
overthrew the Bengal Sepoys, at Delili and elsewhere. In fifty- 
seven, But the lesson, though receiving illustrations in our own 
day, was enforced for the first time on a general scale by the 
Indian wars of tfie last century, and by the European adventurers 
by whom they were principally conducted. 

Now, no one cad for a moment suppo.se that the employment of 
these Iwge titimbero of foreigners was a natural thing, or that 
Siudhlai and Holkar would have been given such emoj^uments to* 
de I^igne, Berron, and the rest if they could have found equallly 
qualified officers among their own countrymen. But from the 
MS^^dn of the shadowy lUughal Empire in 1771 to tts . 
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sequestration by Lake in 1803, the native, chiefs were forced to 
do all they knew in pursuance of ambition, and even in mere 
self-preservation. And those who were the most successful owed 
their success to*their gradual appreciation of European worth. 

There is, then, one lesson in particular w'hich the Indian 
Goveriament of the present day may profitably derive from the 
story of the military events of the period immediately preced- 
ing the British conquest ; and that lesson will, no doubt, receive 
due attention. Briefly stated, it is ibis, that Asiatics are excel- 
lent troops when properly organised and led ; hut tl\at — other 
things being equal — the allowance of European officers must be 
ample, qpt merely in war, but in the preparation •for war that 
goes on in ^ime of peace. The rulers of those days also employ- 
ed native officers ;n large numbers ; and some of them were 
found most useful, especially in subordinate positions and in 
• actual cornBat. Now, when the native gentry have so many 
opportunities of acquiring the moral and scientific advantages 
of European training, it is to be hoped that in the army of the 
future they may be employed both in greater umbers and in 
higher posts than heretofore. Nevertheless, if there be any 
value in the story of the past, it must ever be, most desirable to 
maintain the European element in constant and efficient prepon- 
derance for both kinds of handling— for discipline and for lead- 
ing in action. It may not be strictly true that, as the Russians 
say, Europeans must always conquer Asiatics ; if the Russians 
are to be considered Europeans, and tbe Turks Asiatics, they 
have not always found it so themselves. But the superiority of 
really European^"* gentlemen, as officers for native troops, is 
shown in many important respects, meaning the word men 
who, to the pride of a conquering race, add the special training 
to a career of arms. What de Boigne was to Ismail Beg Kbao, 
what Perron and Lake •were to Uolkar, has been seen in the 
above narrative; it was an advantage that overbalanced almost 
any conceivable deficiency in men, horses, and even gnus, ^mail 
Beg and Holkar were the best cavalry leaders of their day, 
and were generally supported by enormous hosts of men and by 
excellent artillery. But their careers were marked by constant 
disaster and ultimate failure of tbe most utter deseription. 

The subject has been, for some time past, understood to be under 
consideration ; and the writer of tltese pages will have every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of labours that have not been 
•light, if normitted to think that he has recalled attention to a 
powerful illustration of the true principle. Nations, like tbe 
individuals of which tliey are composed, are part and parcel 
, oi their ancestors ; and, in prepaiing the present for the tasks of 
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tbe future, those who would prosper must take heedful nJce of 
the past. The rival chiefs of ludia, soon after the res{:o]tation 
of the Dehli monarchy in 1771, became engaged in an internecine 
struggle ; and the terms on winch alone success wUs found pos- 
sible by them, exist in exactly tbe same condition at the present 
day. Empire must rest, ultimately, upon martial supremacy; 
and ho\^ martial supremacy is to be assured, has been shown by 
the events here recorded. The means are easily obtainable ; but 
besides these tliere are no others. 

H. O. Kseke. 

r 

JVofe. — The« original introduction to their career of mo^ of 
the adventurers has been traced so far a& possible. For those of 
whose first appearance ia India no record has Jbeen referretj to, we 
must trust to our own imagination, strengthened by the knowledge 
of the cases of Law, Marline, and Samru. We *iearn, from , 
Broome, that several foreigners* held subordinate commands 
in** Samru*s force in 1763, when employed by Nawab Kasim of 
Bengal. “ The artillery was almost entirely manned by Euro* 
peans.” The dispersion of the bauds led by St, Frais, Courtin, 
and Law must have left numbers of these men looking for their 
livelihood in Bengal and Behar. Of the origin of Martino him-* 
gelf— afterwards to become so famous by his wealth and beneficence 
at Lucknow and elsewhere— there is a very curious account in 
Broome, abstracted from authorities cited in the margin. Ori- 
ginally a noi>“Cominissioue(l officer in Lally*s body-guard, he was 
taken with the remainder of the garrison at tbe capture of Pon- 
dicherry by the British' under Coote in January 1761. Besides 
the body-guard, the European part of the garrison then consisted 
of the Regiment *^of Lally,*' that **of Pondicherry,*' and that ‘*of 
Lorraine/* Many of these, being Irishmen, entered the Madras 
European Regiment (now the 102ad of^the Line) ; the rest were 
formed into three companies, the command of one of which was 
givet^^Jp Mmtine with a subaltern’s commission la ilhe British 
army. In tue beginning of l764f, when the British were attempt- 
ing to pudish Mir Kasim for the massacre at Patna^ there were 
Biit a few among these recruits who sympathised with their coun* 
tjymen in the enemy's ranks ; and a treasonable correspondence 
waS 'openedi of which the first consequence was the mutiny of the 
Bengal European •battalion in camp under Captain Jennings on 
the banks of the Dargauti river in Behar. The. conspiracy, after 
si ch premonitory symptoms^ came to a height on the llth Octo** 

elsewbore names two of these ing the S* U. M* 
and Madoc, cU* 
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ber of that year, when Martine was very forward among those 
officers who exerted themselves most to ^ keep the men to their 
dtity. The British portion of the force were persuaded, before the 
evening, to return to their duty ; but the Frenchmen marched 
off under the guidance of Serjeant de La Mare, the whole ultimate- 
ly amounting to five non-commissioned and 152 rank and file 
of the European b^J'ttalion, 16 Dragoons, and a few native 
soldiers. Only three English remained among them. They 
marched in good order from the Karainnasa to the banks of 
tl»e Ganges, up which they proceeded till they reached Allahabad, 
.Here they joined Sararii ; and some of them long “led an 
adventurous life, holding subordinate commands in native 

armies/’ (Broome, 4 IQ.) Marline was detached eventually on sur- 
vey-duty Lucknow, where be found favour with the Nawab, 
and laid the foundation of .»tlie colossal fortune which he left on 
bis death 1800 ; and where the Martini^re still preserves his 
name. 

Mddoc or Madoc, was one of this body, and it is very possible 
that they had been joined by the youthful du Dernek and by 
others who afterwards rose to distinction in Upper India. 



Abt. IV.— oriental folklore. By E, “Rehatsek. 

II 

Education of Bakram Gur, King of Persia. • 

I T is *^related that, when his son, Babram Gar, was born, 
Yezdegerd, siirnamed El-Athim (the wicked), ascertained 
from bis astrologers the powerful influences which presided 
over the birth of the infant and the brightness of his destiny, 
namely, that he would attain empire, but after sore trials, vicissi- 
tudes, aud long4 peregrinations ; that he would be educated, anobng 
a distant, high-minded, proud, and generous nation, )>y the aid 
of which he was destined to attain supreme po\\er. 

When Yezdegerd, the son of Shapur Dhu-l-Aktaf, had well con- 
sidered in his mind the virtues of all nations, he fourfd that the 
Arabs possessed, more than any others, the conditions designated 
by the astrologers. . Accordingly he fixed his choice upon that 
people, and wrote to No*man, the oldest son of Iinrulkais B. Adi 
B. Nasr, the Lakhiuite, who was afterwards kind enough to appear 
in person at the court of Yezdegerd, to which he brought a large 
company of Arab chiefs, whom Yezdegerd received politely, and 
presented with various gifts. When he had made them understand 
that he meant to appoint Nohnan their king, the chiefs assented, 
and Yezdegerd invested No'man with the royal garments, jflaced 
upon his head»a crown, declared him to he the king of the Arabs* 
and entrusted him with the education of his son. No’man com- 
menced the education of the royal infant by giving him four nurses, 
two Arab and two Persian women, all in flourishing healtli, of 
lively minds, high lineage, and just temperaments, to whom ho 
prescribed a salutary mode of life. Then, returning with Bahram 
to his own country, he built the palace /)f Khawarnak on a site 
recommended by physicians, where the air was good and the 
water .^ellent. 

Having suckled Bahram during four years, the nurses weaned 
him, as he *had become a robust boy, and so precocious that he 
almost seemed to be a youth ; he likewise spoke Arabic, as well 
as Persian, most beautifully. In fact, when he was five years 
old, he informed No’man that he desired to be initiated into the 
studies proper for princes. Then No’man wrote to Yezdegerd to 
send for his prince some philosophers, jurists, and masters of the 
sacred scripture of Persia. Accordingly, Yezdegerd despatched the 
pmcepiors who were at hand. To these No’man added one of the 
wi^OBt and most sagacious men who. lived among the Arabs, — a man 
in politics and literature, versed in the histories andb 
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biographies of kings, in the war-chronicles of the Arabs and of 
other nations, whose name was Hils. Each of these instructors 
taught Bahram his own science ; so that^ when he was twelve 
years old, he Ifnow more than all his masters, who acknowledged 
that he had no more need of instruction, and could dispense with 
them^ Accordingly No’man sent them back with honours, but 
retained Hils, from whom Bahram would not separate, l)ecause he 
admired him for his good manners, his political, literary, and his- 
torical attainments, as well as for the acuteness of his mind, — 
<}ualities which he had never beheld thus united in any other 
• person. At the same time No'man asked Yezdegerd Ito send for 
his son tustructors to teach him the use of arms, horsemanship, and 
other martial accoinplUlirneots. After they had arrived, Bahram 
remained yet three j^ears more with the King of Hira, and became 
during that time perfectly skilled in these arts. No'man then 
• diismissed tSe masters with rewards, still, however, retaining Hils on 
account of the great affection manifested towards him by Bahram. 

In this manner the young prince completed his fifteenth year, 
when No’man demanded and obtained permission from Yezdegerd 
to bring bim back his son personall}^ and accompany him in the 
journey with his Arab chiefs and lords. The ,king of Persia was 
highly pleased when they arrived ; he dodged them nobly, made 
very large presents to No’man, and having overwhelmed him with 
new honours, sent him back, but retained Bahram near his person ; 
nor would the young prince allow Hils, to whom he Was tenderly 
^jttacbed, to depart. . 

Yezdegerd was a fierce, hard-hearted, violent, haughty, inacces- 
sible man, ready Xo shed the blood and to rob the estates of his 
own subjects, and was, therefore, rightly surnamed the wicked- 
He treated his own son with the harj^hness infplied by his nature, 
caused him to suffer a thousand vexations, and made him superin- 
tendent of his banquetirig hall, which disgusted the prince beyond 
meastuu He lost his patience, and complained to Hils. The 
scholar ha^ compassion on him, and addressed to him the following 
words 

** If God now seems to abandon you to your melancholy,'* said 
he, ** He will exalt your gjiory, and will make your name sweet in 
the hearts and mouths of the people, and he will abase the Arab 
and barbarian kings under your power ; be aware that of ^ all 
mortals he is most capable of imparting sound ^advice and of reign* 
ing well, who has been well tried. 

It is syd*: — * Good advice is unpleasant at first, but sweet at last ; 
k is like medicines which are disagreable to take, but a cause of 
Joy when their virtue is proved. ; they are cursea when swallowed, 
4)Ut lauded to the skies when their beneficent effects appear. 
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A loyal talaister or courtier stands near the king with assiduous 
zeal, and endeavours to serve him well, whilst one of .dubious 
fidelity attends upon him with exquisite flatteries and exaggerated 
submission.” ’ " 

Hils continued in the following strain I am aware that the 
s^m of the king undergoes much trouble and pain in obeyitrg the 
|iaternal Authority ; but I would advise him to make the best of 
it, and not to be so troubled and disgusted. Indeed, as the king has 
assigned him duties as to any other official, it behoves him to 
execute them cheerfully, because, to stand in the presence of a 
king with ‘a dismayed couutenauce, only kindles his ire. For all 
that, however,,! do not say that it is proper to show externally 
urbat is not in the heart, because a feigued appedranqo resembles 
the hair plastered with colours. But let the son of the kiug con- 
sider in the present case with an impartial eye the commands he 
finds so onerous, and 1 am sure he will find them to ^e suitable • 
and good. The king h<as entrusted him with the care of bis 
banqueting ball, which is all his pastime, the only one which 
relaxes his mind, cheers it up, and recreates it from the fatigues 
and solicitudes of governmeut He has, moreover, entrusted bis 
son with the custody of his own liCo, by selecting him to watch over 
his private entertainments. In these relaxations he was pleased 
to commit to bis own son the guardianship over his own pei*son 
against any machinations of traitors who might attempt to poison 
his beverages, as well as against the perturbations which the 
excitements qf the carousals might cause to his mind. How could 
a generous and affectionate son disdain to fulfil so high and impor- 
tant an office ? How could he be pleased to see Jiis father appoint 
another man to this duty P Let the son of the king reflect on 
what 1 have said, efnd, being thus persuaded that this office is not 
only honourable and convenient to his dignity, but also enviable, 
let him acquiesce in the foresight of the k^ng who bos appointed 
him to it, taking every care to discharge his duties to the best of his 
abilitj. Thus, he will have no need of feigning to be pleased with 
what IRr alX31hin|ites, and to promote that which he would ardently 
wish to be d^eai»d. Such would be the worst part to play, because 
the eyes of others would read in his counteuanoe, and other minds 
would discover w^pt his own endeavoured to conceal” 

It- is Said Simulation is a mirage which deludes short-sighted 

fH^mons, -but conceals nothing from those who can see well’ 

And therefore ttte bear,” continued Hils, discovered, in spite 
of aSl bis stoipidity, that the monkey was shamming.’ ^ 

“Tell me how this happened,” said Bahram, and the teacher 
ipeike as follows • 

|t .i%rdtod that a certain bear frequented a marshy region full 
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of fruit*trees, among which a multitude of monkeys disported 
'themLseljb^es. He saw with what agility these animals climbed 

upon the .trees, leapt from branch to branch, 
mSke solecled the most exquisite fruits. 

Accordingly, he considered how he might 
captu!»e a nionke)^ and force him to collect fruits for hfin. For this 
purpose he betook hipiself to a spot wh* re the monkeys >eppeared 
to be moat numerous, and embracing the trunk of a tree wished 
it to appear that he intended to mount higher. He remained, how- 
ever, immoveable fora while, then pretended to the monkeys that 
^he could no longer keep his hold of the tree, and slid down froia 
it. Saving fallen to the ground, he jerked his, paws* about, ceased 
at last tS move them, opened his mouth, and feigned to be doadj 
The monSeys then crowded around the animal, but one of them 
more prudent than flie others »said : — “ It is not impassible that 
, this bear is^laying some trick. Prudence, therefore, requires us 
to be on our guard, and not to go too near him. But if we are 
at any rate to approach him, wo ought first to collect some wood, 
place it around him, and set fire to it. If he only pretends to be 
dead, wo shall find it out * but if he is really so, what harm is there 
in burning him t* 

It is said : — ** A foe is a contrast to you. * Biit reason tells us that 
contrasts shun and fiee each other; therefore, increase the distance 
between you and your enemy. Do not tread the same soil with him 
unless you take the greatest care ; and do not allow the knowledge 
that he has departed to put you ofif your guard ; for h^ may, before 
doing so, have stretched a net to ensnare you. Never encounter 
your enemy without arms, caution, and vigilance. Do not be deceiv- 
ed even if he throws laway his weapons, because not all can bo seen.’* 
“ In the same manner/’ continued tlie monkey, the hermit 
outwitted the robber, and turned the scales against him/’ 

Narrate to us how that happened,” said the other monkeys, and 
that learned ape continuetl to speak thus : — 

It is that a certain hypocritical monk retired to a hermitage 
without the city, where Lis co-religionists often visited«4ifM**^rom 
_ ^ ^ devotion, and eagerly recommended them- 

d ermi an t ero cr. jjjg prayers. He made them 

understand that often many destitute p. rsons whose misery 
lacerated his heart, applied to him for relief, but that he could not 
help them. Accordingly the devotees commenced to bring him 
large sums of money, supposing, as be had said,* that nobody else 
^ knew bettor how to distribute them in alms than himself. The 
*nmiik appropriated the said money, and buried it, not, however, 
without disbursing a few pence to the indigent, in order the better 
to deceive his almoners. 
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It is said : — * An impostor equals a thief in roguery, but excetsF 
him in vileness and impudence/ 

A robber who knew how much money that recluse had collected, 
made sure of finding a treasure in his house, and determined to 
rob him by scaling the wall of the hermitage. One night he 
accordingly undertook tlie work, climbed over the wally and 
finding the hermit at his prayers near a lamp, shouted : — 
‘Surrender thyself, old fellow, or I shall cut off thy head!' 
Turning up his eyes at these words, and seeing before him a 
powerful young man, with a bare sword in his hand, the hermit 
knew that he could offer him no resistance ; he, therefore, inter- 
rupted his orkons, and ran from the brigand to a side of the 
chapel where a niche had been excavated in the wall/ and put 
his head into it, placing his arms c ■) his back, assuming the 
posture of a man who has them tied* 1 he robber thought t&at the 
hermit bad submitted to his fate, and concealed hfe head from 
fear ; he therefore put aside the sword, and advanced to tie him, 
when, lo I the ground yielded under his feet, and he fell into a 
trap with such violence that he broke some of liis bones. 

Now, the hermit approached to have a look at him, and seeing 
liim discomfited and imprisoned, exclaimed: — ‘Here you arc, 
luy darling 1 ' The brigaUd replied : — ^ So it is, oh impostor ! ’ The 
friar continued * You may burst here. Do you fancy that 
that I, who was able to collect all this money, could not take 
care of it?' ‘ But it seems to me,' replied the robber, ‘that you 
Could not Uke care of it, or ddurid it by prostrations ! ' 
‘Simpleton/ quoth the monk, ‘think of the nets I spread, the 
deceit I used, the sighs 1 heaved, the tears^I shed, the pious 
exclamations I lUtered till I caught all the little birds !' 

The brigand remained thus the whole night, and could find 
no means of escape from the hole into which he had fallen. 
When the morning dawned, the hermiji accused the robber to 
the authorities ; he was carried to the city, and punislied. The 
heri ajt h ad excavated a deep hole in the direction off the niche, 
and nad^oced over it a trap-door, which turned and yielded as 
soon as a nmn stepped on it ; and this he covered with one of 
^ the mats of the chapel. When be fled from the robber to the 
niche, lie took g<^pd care to avoid the trap, whilst the brigand who 
knew nothing about it ran straight after the monki and fell into it/* 

, When the monkeys had beard this parable from their learned 
companion, they were extremely careful not to approach the 
hoar, and dispersed to gather faggots for burning him. An in- 

ContiwuaUon of apo- experienced little monkey, hof^ever, wjlio 
thA iwsar aad the had not been present, and had therefore 
heard the above advice, went near tfee 
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bear, 'intending to place his ear near his mouth to ascerfaiu 
\j?hether he breathed. The bear at once "caught this monkey- 
cub, tied* a long rope to his body, and compelled him to climb 
up the trees to pluck the choicest fruits and to throw them 
to him. whilst he was holding the other end of the rope with 
his paw. Tliis sport lasted during the remainder of the day, 
and in the evening the laur led the monkey to a grotto, where 
be imprisoned him, b/ shutting its aperture with a big stone. 
The next morning he drew out the poor animal, compelled it to 
spend the hole day in gathering fruits for hjm, and in the 
eveniug imprisoned it again. Thus some time elapsed ; the bear 
ftilly^njoyed his position, whilst the monkey deplored his, which 
compellech him to be a slave during the day, andT a prisoner by 
night. • * 

It is Said : — " He who meddlys with what does not concern him 
will meet with things that afflict him.’* 

* The passions of a wise man are governed by him. When any 
desire arises in his mind, he first examines its origin and its 
tendency ; then he comes to a decision according to the dictates 
of reason. But the passions of a fool overpower his reason. 1£ 
a wish arises in him, lie runs headlong to realise it, and nothing iii 
the world can restrain him. 

The little monkey, reflecting on the position in which he found 
himself, discovered that the fidelity with which he served the bear 
would be an impodimeut to his liberation. Therefore, he repent- 
ed of his loyalty, and, being persuaded that astuteness might 
open for him a way of escape, he resolved to play a trick on his 
master. 

It is said : — “ WIfeu all the passions have died out from the 
breast of a slave, his mind is obtuse, and his tifoughts are abject, 
he will be sincere towards his master. But if he be also the slave 
of various qualities, his master will have other powerful co-partners 
in the ownership of the !nau he possesses. The first of these are 
the passions which will govern the slave if he be subject to tbejn. 
Secondly, it he be of an intelligent mind, he will to 

lighten his troubles, to deliver him fiorn captivity, and to defend 
his own person. Thirdly, if the thoughts of the slave are some- 
what aspiring, they will inspire him with disdain and hatred, 
and will lead him to do things which his master dislikes ” 

Among the tricks which the moukey-cub devised against the 
bear, one was the pretence that his sight liad become very 
bad. Accordingly he began to throw at Turn fruits, which were 
'jQ^ther go6d nor beautiful ; the bear reproved him without avail ; 
then he beat him, but he would not change his tactics. When 
this auutuinacy had lasted for some time, the bear said to the 
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monkey:—" I am tired of reproving and beating you ; it occurs 
to me that 1 ouglit to devour you, to save all further trouble." 

It is said : — “ If you have no other than awkward Servants, 
dispense with them ; because the annoyance you. will suffer from 
them equals the fatigue you would endure if you were to serve 
yourself with your own hands,” , 

The httle monkey replied to the threats of the bear :— ** I am 
not as awkward as you imagine ; and if yoa were to devour me, 
you would haye to repent, like the miller who killed his donkey.” 

“ Narrate to jne this story,” replied the bear, and the monkey 
spoke, as 'follows : — 

It is relate^ that a miller had a little donkey who turned hill 
mill, and a bad wife, greatly beloved by him, but who had fallen 
in love with one of bus neighbours ; he, however, h&ted her, and 

fled her. , One night the miller* dreamt 

The miller ana his donkey, that he beheld a person saying to him _ 
“Dig up a certain spot within th^ cir- 
cumference of the mill, and you will hud a treasure.” He instantly 
communicated his dream to his wife with the request not to 
inform a living soul about it. 

It is said : — “ Ue acts like a fool wlio tiikes pleasure in divulging 
his secret, because the- labour a man performs without calling 
any one to his aid, is generally a less evil than the danger be 
incurs by communicating bis secret to another.” 

■Women are good to sweep the bouse, to cook food, to nurse 
the children to turn the spindle, to kindle and to extinguish our 
passions. Who entrusts them with other business, and commvro!- 
cates to them secrets, only lowers himself to their own level, 
because they ate wanting in the strength nebessary for ascending 
to ours. • 

Tite miller bad no sooner narrated his vision to the woman 
than she ran to meet the neighbour whom she loved so much, 
and hoped to entice by coinmunicatibg this information. The 
neighbour promised to accompany her the ful lowing ^ight to the 
epc^ attihN .0 dig with her. They went, and actually found 
the treasure. Then the neighbour asked : — “ What will you do 
with all this money ?” She said : — “ We will divide It equally 
among us, and depart to our homes with onr respective shares. 
Then yoii will divorce your wife, and I, for my part, shall find 
means to separate from my husband, so that you may able 
to marty me ,* aad* having become man and wife, the money will 
again, be united in our hands.” “ No, " replied the neighbour, “ I 
fear that these riches will change your mind, and thift you igrilt 
‘take a fanegr to another lover.” 

> / l&|aot it is said “ Gold shines in the house like the sun .in 
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the world, nor can any other persons do without it except ascetics 
. who bear such hatred towards this nether world, and are so dis- 
gusted *to dwell therein. But a true ascetic is he who leads 
an austere life, when bis blood is yet boiling in his veins. 'That 
is only false virtue which' pretends to bridle the desires of an 
exhausted and decrepit body, and turns towards abstinence only 
daring the saddest period of life.” 

The neighbour cbutinued ; — “It would be better th*at all the 
money should remain in my hands, so that I may adopt effica- 
cious means for detaching you from your husband, and unitiug 
you to myself.” “ And I, ” replied the woman) “ feav precisely 
‘that you will do what you apprehended 1 might do. I do not 
mean to«en trust you with my share of the treasurer. Why should 
you grudge it me ? Have not I pointed out to you that treasure 
in preference to everybody else ?'* 

When tjie neighbour heaM the above words, the wickedness 
of his lieart and fear that the woman might accuse him to her 
relatives, induced him to kill her. After he had slain the 
woman, he threw her corpse into the pit from which they 
had dug out the treasure. Before the morning dawned, he 
shouldered the treasure and walked off quickly, without covering 
the dead body of the woman. He had . scarcely departed when 
the miller arrived with his donkey, harnessed him to the pole of 
the mill, and shouted to him to turn it. The animal began to 
move, but stopped short on reaching the pole with the corpse. 
Thereupon, the miller began to beat his donkey, who would, how- 
ever, not stir a single step. This obstinacy so* enraged his 
master that he pricked the poor brute with his knife several times. 
As he got more angry he stabbed it more violently than he intend- 
ed, and the donkey fell dead. W^heu it ^vas full day-light, 
and the miller at last perceived the hole, he saw also the corpse 
of his wife, and discovered the vestiges of the treasure. He 
became furious at the^ loss of the money, of his wife, and of his 
ass, and lulled himself with his own bands. 

When fhe little monkey ceased speaking, the 1 

can very well understand from your parable that the ass had a 

CMtiDustion oi rte apoiopua jost caase ; but what may be yours 
of the bear and the little mon- The monkey replied ; — That my sight 

has become weak, a.nd I dread to lose 
it altogether. If you wish to get me cured, it depends upon you.” 

And whom do I know,” rejoined the bear, who might restore 
your sight, upon which the selection of the fruits, aud therefore 
luy health depends There are many physicians,” <}uoth the 
monkey, “ but any one who has a grain of sense will, when sick, 
consult no other doctor except of liis own species. )But the 
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monkeys of this region boast of possessing a doctor who is as 
celebrated for skill in his art as for his disinterestedness \ nor 
have I the least doubt of recovering my health by going to 
consult him, and I shall feel relief even at the sight of him/* 

After the hear had complied with this request, the little monkey 
got himself conducted to a monkey who was famous for his 
malignity and astuteness, but took refuge on a tree as soon as 
he saw thb bear approach. When the bear hstd taken his position 
under the tree, and bad explained the case of his slave, the old 
monkey promised to cure him, but added : — “ You must allow 
him to coxtifi up hfere, that I may examine his eyes.'' Accordingly 
the bear lengthened the rope, and permitted him to climb jip, ' 
whereon the old monkey looked hard at his eyes and pjiit him 
many questions, whereby he obtained the opportunity of belling him 
under what conditions he li\red with the bear, and to a^ljure him 
to devise a stratagem for his liberation. Then the malicious one 
said **Be sure that I shall persuade him to watch in the night. 
Tl>en you must find an opportunity to escape whilst he is asleep." 
Then he made the little monkey get down from the tree, and, 
turning to the bear, said ; — Before giving any prescription what- 
ever, I must make you acquainted with the infirmity of this slave 
of yours ; since it would be absurd to indicate a remedy without 
making known the malady. You ought accordingly to know that 
monkeys are so healthy, nimble, and intelligent, because their 
natural disposition induces them to watch a great deal and to 
make a portion of their exibitions in tbe night. 

Verily," added the melancholy ape, by causing this servant 
of yours to abandon his usual mode of life, you have inflicted 
upon him a cause of dissolution, i. e., a malady^ as those did upon 
the little bird who, bad caught it for tbe daughter of the king.*' 
Tell me bow this happened," said the bear, and the old monkey 
spoke as follows : — 

^ They narrate that a king of the Greeks had a little daughter who 

was the light of his eyes ; she was troubled by black bile, assailed 

by so«mt^qyjnaladiea. and reduced to such a state of weakness 

that she could no longer take any food or medicine. The 

mu u. ^ , X, physician who treated her, accordingly pro- 

The little bird and tlie ^ j j. -n t • r i 

daughter, posed to convey her to a villa which stood 

* ^ in a delightful garden, irrigated by nu- 
merous brooks. This having been done, she perceived, on tbe 
very first day she spent in that place, a small parti-colored bird, 
perched On a twig, pecking at a grape, and then warbling a sweet 
sopi^ Tull of tender melodies. At this scene the little lady was so 
That ^e suddenly asked for something to eat. 

W bttte bird, however flew away, and did not return all that 
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day. Its absence distressed the little maiden j?reatly ; but, when 
it came^ back the next day at the same hour to the vine-arbour, 
the daughter of the kiug had scarcely become aware of the fact 
when she felt great relief, ate and drank, and was cheerful till 
the bird flew away, as on the previous day, when slie relapsed into 
restlessness again. When this was reported to the kiug, he order- 
ed the biid to be paught, which having been done, it was put in 
a cage, near which the young lady always stood, and was so much 
ph ased tliat she again ate food and took medicine. The physician, 
who knew nothing about the little bird, and saw the child thus 
gaining strength, attended more diligently to the treatment, hoping 
to dfect a speedy cure. ^ 

The little bird had, bowever, spent several days without singing 
or even eating, and all the beauty of its plumage began to wane. 
Thereupon the girf fell back* into her former state, and became 
• worse, pining away from this new addition of grief to her malady ; 
whilst the father, when he became aware of this, repented of 
having ordered the bird to be caught. 

The physician, taking notice of the young lady’s relapse, con- 
sidered it to be the effect of some sudden accident, and, on mak- 
ing inquiry, the history of the above bird^was narrated to him. 
This instantly suggested to him the idea of spreading out a 


very large net so as to enclose the whole garden in it from top 
to bottom, which having been done, the bird was set at liberty 
therein after being taken out of the cage. Having thus recover- 
ed its former habits and sojourn, the health of J;he bird soon 
Revived, and it sang as sweetly as ever. The little girl likewise 
regained her health, and was rid of her malady. 

When the old monkey had finished his story, the bear said • 
I have listened to your parable and undefttood your speech. 

Prescribe, therefore, for this slave of mine, 

End of tho apoioffiie of and I shall do as you wish.” “My prescrip- 
tbe bear and the monkey- f. . „ -j .i'' - i ^ 

ottb. tion IS, said the cunning monkey, that 


you should spend a good portio n^^ the 
night in the place where you are accustomed to gath9nrt!6 iruits 
during the day. I have no doubt that this will prolong your life, 
will procure you better appetite, give you cheerfulness, increase 
your wish for sleep, and will at the same time eyre your slave.” 

Having thanked the old monkey, the bear went away, and made 
the little monkey gather fruits all day, which he did in a sulky 
manner ; but when the night set in, he displayed more alacrity, 
, and threw down some beautiful fruits as formerly. Thus a few 
hours oT the night elapsed, when the bear led him back 
to the grotto and shut it. The next morning they continued their 
^ jusual mode qf life ; and thus the monkey spent several days 
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always pretending that the night strengthened his ey^s, ttnS 
throwing better fruits during it, but especially when the inoou' 
was shining. The bear nevertheless placed no faith in the 
loyalty of the monkey, but, on the contrary, considered him more 
and more to be a hypocrite, a liar, and a deceiver, so that 
the more the monkey increased his deceit, the more suspicioiie 
the beai^ became. At last, one night, wjien he intended to- 
return to his lair, the little monkey endeavoured to delay him, 
saying to him now and then : — Here, here, there are some 
delicious ones " cAccordingly the bear, ferocious as he was, and 
desirous to verify the suspicion he entertained, agreed to remain 
outside, especially as It was a beautiful moon-lit night, in whiclr 
the little monkey could perceive how he pretended to sletjp. He 
assumed a posture of repose, and began to snore as if plunged in 
sleep. The little monkey who had waited for nb better oppoHuuity 
than this to escape, now took advantage of it and ran ; the boar, , 
however, pulled the rope with such force towards himself that, he 
strangled and killed him. 

When Hils had terminated his recital, he was silent ; and 
Bahram said ; — “ What a pleasure it is to me to have you by my 
side I I am delighted with the precepts you 
CJontinuatioo of tbo story given me, the examples you have 

of Bahram Guf. propounded, and with , the wise maxims 

you have made me acquainted with I Should I live to attain sup- 
reme power, you shall be my vizier ; I intend to govern according 
to these maxims j and as to the rest, my trust is in God."' At 
these words Hils prostrated himself, and implored heaven to grairu 
all these desires. 

On© fine spring-day Yezdegerd had made an excursion to one 
of his pleasure-grobuds, where the soil was covered with flowers, 
resembling carpets of velvet and gemmed diadems. The king 
was in the height of enjoyment, and Bahram stood near in his 
capacity of euperiutendent, watching ovel- the assembled guests 
ani^tiugsoiTOwful glances at the sight before him, t^fhe beau- 
tifulflfcWSW^eminded him of the joyful days of his early youth, 
■which he had spent at the court of No'man. He tliought of the 
smiling gardens, the ples^sure of sitting among dewy flowers, the 
delight of sallying forth at the first flush of morning to frighten 
the gam© from its lair, the joy of pursuing it in the chase and 
bringing it down ; then he fixed his eyes on the ground with a 
pre**occttpied mind, a dismayed countenance, and sighing heavily. 
YezdegSrd kept Iris eyes fixed for some lime upon the youth, till 
be perceived it, and finding that he had been observed by bis 
.4J|tber, he became confused. The good humour hitherto displayed 
was now gone ; he contracted his forehead, aniall the 
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guests rose unanimously, it being the usa^e jit the court of Persia 
that) when the king became taciturn or displeased^ all present 
should l^ave their seats, and humbly take up a standing position 
at a distance from him. 

In this company a buffoon of the king, prompt in speech, acute 
in mind, inventive, and full of curious Stories, was present. 
Having observed that Yezdegerd was displeased with thoi melan- 
choly and silence of iJis son in a resort of pleasure, the buffoon 
considered how he r^ight aid Bahram and turn away the wrath 
of the king from him. Yezdegerd looked up and cast a glauca 
at the mail with a view to encourage him to say something funny 
whioh might distract him a little. The buffoon prostrated^ himself, 
rose upon“ 4 iis knees, and squatting down, said ‘ The abject slave 
of the king Supplicates liis majesty, to be allowed to narrate a very 
strange* fact wliich *happened^to himself." Yezdegerd made a 
jsign of assets, and the buffoon spoke as follows - 

The liumble slave of the king was in his youth a great admirer 
of the ladies, aud very amorous ; whenever he saw a handsome 
^ . woman he fell madly in love with her ; 

but he 800U got tired, as he kuew nos 
what constancy was.'* , 

Our looks are to be guarded, because, often, a dangerous inclin- 
ation ensues from a bold glance. With reference to this, it is 
narrated that a certain hypocrite, whilst doing penance in a 
pilgrimage, had in his company a very beautiful woman whose 
face he kept alwa^^s veiled. On being asked for the ^reason, he 
said The eyes which dart love, are her own, aud not those of 
others.” 

Fickleness deserves to be crossed in every wish. 

Incoiisiaticy is a quality of base and not of ib>ble minds. 

To pass from one tender mistress to another is like changing 
one's religion.'' 

When the slave of t\i 4 king,” continued the buffoon /‘travelled 
in Sind, and*roamed about in a city of that province, he met with a 
lady, who surpassed in beauty of countenance, in the jasinqsrcspor- 
tion of all her limbs, in the lightness of her steps, in the grace of 
her movements, in the enchantment of her looks, and the obarm 
of her aspect, all other women he had ever beheld. The slave 
of the king incontinently followed her, and was sd confused that, 
as lie walked, he knew not where he placed his foot. After she 
had entered her house and disappeared, he ifratcbed the door 
of it day and night, Tlie lady sent out a r^uest that he should 
move away? lest her relatives might play him some ugly trick, 
but tibe servant of the king had no other reply for the messenger 
except the statement of the great love that tormented him, and 
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the assurance that nobody in the world could remove him from 
the door, as he meant to court the lady even at the risk of his- 
life. He also offered everything he possessed as a dowry to 
his mistress, who retnained, however, deaf to his ^-entreaties, and 
sent him another message of the same import as the hrat; At 
last the lady sent hini the followtnff message 

‘ I suspect yon to be of a tickle disposijilon, and capable of 
betraying me ; if it were not for this, I might perhaps consent 
to make you happy. I shall therefore espouse you under a 
pact of fidelity on your part, and take good care not to ahauo 
don me, for I shall not only put you to death without fail, but, 
before killing you, I shall, in your person, put forth a terlihle 
example, which will pass into a proverb, If you agfhe to this 
condition, you may come, or else save j'our life, ere the way of 
escape is closed to yon.’ ” - ' 

It is said Four kinds of simpletons are undeserving of, 
pity when some calamity befalls them ; he who abuses a phy- 
sician, because he tells him that he is sick ; who takes upon his 
Moulders a weight he cannot hear ; who squanders his property 
ils amusements ; and who ventures upon an undertaking of the 
dangers whereof he has been warned." 

“ Who opeas your eyes, aids you ; who admonishes you, wakes 
you up from sleep ; who declares and explains matters to you, 
is your sincere friend, and honours you.” 

“ Tlie servant of the king," continued the buffoon, “ accepted the 
condition, aii4 offered iiis own person as security for iw obser- 
vance. In this manner he espoused his mistress, and lived with 
her in peace for some time. It happened, however, that a visit 
was paid to her one day by a friend, a young girl whom the 
servant of the kin^ looked at, and was so captivated, that his whole 
soul turned towards her ; he followed her, sent her messages, 
and clandestinely entered her bouse. Disgusted with this per- 
seention, the girl complained to his wife, who overwhnimed liim 
v»itJ|^r eproac hes, reminded him of bis pact of fidelitj^, and pro- 
hihited^ffSh m>m having anything more to do with the girl, 
^bis admonitioa served, however, only to make hinl more obsti- 
nate. To cut short this stubbornness, which bad continued for 
spiUe tiihe, the w|fe performed an incantation by which he was 
trannniiited into a very ugly negro, whom she henceforth com- 
pelled tU bedoihn h^r drudge m the most menial and laborious 
services, 

Tliir punishment could not change bis nature, and produced . 
hn other dieot, except that he feH iu love with a negress, wham 
^weu oourted, :hftt after having obtained from her trhat he 
id-toeated. When the itegress was unable any Ibngcsr^ 
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to bear his brutality, she complaiDed to his wife, the euchau- 
.tress." 

It is Said :»>“ The nature of a man governs him more than 
his education, . because it is innate, and ail the faculties, grow- 
ing up therewith, reinforce it. Being aided by so many par- 
tisans, and closely allied with the mind wlilch is its seat, what 
wonder is thei'e that it preponderates so much over education, 
which is merely adventitious and engrafted?” 

“ Wlien the wife had been informed of the new escapades of 
the king’s slave, she was so incensed with ire, .that she trans- 
muted him into a donkey, so that he was compelled to undergo 
teoat fatiguing toils, and to carry heavy burdens, in which con- 
dition h»«,remaiued for some time. Tlie hard labour he was 
subjected tu, oontrihute'd, however, so little to subdue his nature, 
that he ran with Ias usual fury after a she ass as soon as he 
^perceived l^er, and grew so violent in his attentions, that it 
became necessary to restrain him with blows. Thenceforth the 
servant of the king lived in perpetual misery. It happened 
ot>e day that his witch-mistress paid a visit to the daughter of the 
king of that country, and they were sitting on a terrace whence 
the whole surrounding country might l>e seen. The servant of 
the king happened at that time to be carrying the chattels of a 
decrepit old man, who was leading him to the palace of the 
princess, and, lo ! near it the she donkey for which the servant 
of the king burnt with love, came in sight. He could no longer 
command his passion, but rau headlong towards this donkey, 
among the shouts of the people who were beating *liim, whilst 
all the boys had their sport, and although the animal tried to 
escape, he by no means gave up the chase. The daughter of 
the king, who had witnessed this scene, could*no longer restrain 
her laughter. Hereon the enchantress said ' O daughter 
of the king, I might tell you things about this ass, whieh would 
astonish you more tbAn all that you have seen,’ * 1 shall 
willingly listen to you,’ replied the princess. Then the \^h 
narrated the tale from beginning to end, to the g i^c wM i nfuse- 
ment of the princess, who at last requested her to let me go. 
She acquiesced, and, after reciting an incantation, the servant of 
the king was ag^ain transmuted into a human being ; and the 
first thought which entered his head was to run afray from Sind.” 

Here the buffoon became silent, and Yezdegerd who had 
idmost dislocated his jaw-bones with laughing at the narrative, 
» j * .1. . « 1 ftod at the gestures by which it -was 

rai^Our, ^ accotnpaDied^ became agaia sedate and 

grave. Turning at last to thebn^n, 
^IdU) fellow,” said he, “ what has induced you to ooacoct these 
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filthy lies % Do not you know that we have prohibited oar 
Bnbjects from lying, and that we paniBh them when they do so T’ . 

It is said : — “ Lies resemble poisons ; when administeied alone 
they kill, but when given with medicines they may be of use. 
It is not proper for kings to allow lies, except to such men as 
use them for the benefit of the State, for instance, to deceive 
enemies.and to conciliate the disaffected ; for the same reason 
kings must not grant licenses fur keeping; poisons, except to 
men of good character, and must refuse them to those whose 
conduct is bad.”, 

“ O, most august prince,” replied the buffoon, “ this story of 
mine embodies precepts which turn to good for those who JlearU 
them ; but the reason which induced me to narrate is one to 
be revealed by the king to nobody here present” Hereon Yezde- 
gerd made a sign to the company, all of whom arose and left the 
hall ; and the king, turning to the \)uffbon, said : — “ y^ell, what is 
it ?” “ The servant of the king,” replied the buffoon, “ means' 
to say that your illustrious son, Bahram, is very much in love.” 
" And with whom ?" rejoined Yezdegerd ; and he continued - 
“ Wilb the daughter of the Siphebnd,” “ According to what we have 
this evening observed in Bahram,” replied the king, “you appear 
to be right; nor would .we discourage the3'outh,as it is not degrad- 
ing to love the daughter of the guardian of our principality and 
the leader of our faithful people. When Bahram sees this desire of 
his fulfilled, you shall be rewarded for having informed us thereof. 
Mention it, however, to no one until we have carried out our 
intention.” “ < 

Now, by the permission of the king, Bahram, the guests, and the 
musicians returned to the ball, took their seats again, and resumed 
their amusements^ whilst Yezdegerd again gave himself up to joy, 
and the pleasures of music, till the whole entertainment came to 
a happy conclusion. The buffoon, who bad departed with the 
company, followed Bahram, informed him what the king bad said, 
and was rewarded as well as thanked by the prince. • 

^zdafprd then gave bis son in marriage to the daughter of tlie 
Siphebud ; whereon the young man brought his mind to be con- 
tented in the service of the king, because the mind allows itself to 
be led by the dictates of the intellect. Thus Bahram remained at 
court till the arrfval of the Qayser's brother, to treat with Yezde- 
getd about a jpeaoe, a truce, or on other matters ; and the king of 
Bersia, who was proud of this embassy, honoured the Roman ac> 
cording to his rank, and entertained him with sumptuous hospitn- 
litys. When Bahram saw how highly the brother of Qayser wai 
esteemed at court, he requested mm to intercede with his father 
t^^,^tgfatbe sent back to No'man. At this recommendation 
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Yeztlegerd granted the requested permission, and Bahram departed 
,to Arabia, where he remained, to his great joy, until death overtook 
Yezdegord, and he himself became king, which took place as 
follows':— 

Yezdegerd went from bad to worse in violating the principles of 
justice and clemency followed by his ancestors, so that the nobles 

of Persia most conspicuous for their rank 
Exaitati^ of Bahram to fOie virtue, united in a Conspiracy. So it 

rono 0 era a. ^ probable that those 

who had suffered injustice from the king were the real conspirators, 
who united in prayer to- God, imploring Him* to deliver them 
•from the tyranny of Yezdegerd; and, moved with pity at their 
unhappy^ndition, God fulfilled their vows. • 

Accordingly, when the king was one day standing in his hall, a 
chamWlain entered to inform him that a wild steed, unrivalled 
in beauty ^nd stature, the like of which had never been seen before, 

' and adorned with all the trappings of war, had arrived in full 
galfop, but stopped at the gate of the palace ; that the people 
were all oppressed with terror, no-one dared to approach the 
charger, and that even the jockeys had run away frightened. Con- 
sidering all this to be mere uonaeuse, Yezdegerd himself vrent to 
see the horse. He found, indeed, a brute of stupendous size, which, 
however, hecatne quite gentle as soon as he approached it ; where- 
fore Yezdegerd, also impelled by a feeling of self-importance which 
never left him, stroked the forehead of the horse, caught hold of 
its mane, and ordered his own saddle and bridle to be put on it. 
it is said that now Yezdegerd touched also the croup* of the steed, 
whereon it suddenly kicked him, so that he fell dead to the ground ; 
then it ran away furiously, and no one knew in what direction. 
According to others he actually mounted the s(;^ed, which ran away 
with him, and at last precipitated him into the sea. Which of 
these accounts is true, God alone knows. 

When the Persians *saw that they bad thus, by divine aid, 
been delivered of Yezdegerd, they all agreed to exclude bis son 
from the tfirone, lest be might tread in the footsteps o f J [y8 fiiAher, 
and elected a scion of the ancient dynasty of their monarchs, 
whose name was Chosroes, — a man acceptable to all. He abro- 
gated the iniquitous laws established by Yezdegerd, and enfranchis- 
ed the Persians from an odious government, » so that they bad 
reason to be contented with the choice they had made. 

When Norman heard what had taken place, be re^assured 
Bahram by promising him aid, and placed his person as well as all 
his property at the service of the prince, who thanked him, and 
requested him merely to make incursions upon the Persian territory 
without shedding blood. The Arabs accordingly invaded the 
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country, and committed great depredations, and Persian ambasss 
dors presented themselves at the court of Hira, who requested 
No’man to abstain from hostilities, and to withdraw, as^n loyal 
vassal, to his own province ; he excused himself, ho.wever, and said 
that be owed allegiance only to Bahram, by whose orders he had 
acted ; therefore theytwent to see him. 

When the Pehsian orators presented themselves before Bahram^ 
they were struck by the beauty of his countediance, and so awed by 
the majestic aspect of his person, that they prostrated themselves 
at his feet, pleading for oblivion and clemency. He spoke affably 
to them, gave them the best hopes, advised them to return home, 
and to assure the people that his intentions were the best, Ibat 
he desired nothing more than the public welfare, and tbatdie would 
forthwith set out on a tour for the purpose of raalnug himself 
personally known, and of asserting his claim to the throne ; ■where- 
fore they ought to prepare themselves to receive him.. After thie^ 
reply he dismissed the legates with many demonstrations of honour. ' 

By the permission of No'mau, Bahram had enrolled ten 
squadrons, each of which consisted of one thousand brave Arab 
cavaliers, at whose head Bahram entered the Persian territory. 
The king of Hira preceded him with a powerful army, superior 
to any forces the Persia.ns could oppose to it. When the Arabs 
had reached Qandisbapur, which was at that time the capital of 
Persia, they encamped under its walls. The nobles of the land 
came out of the city with the Mobedan Mobed, or pontiff of 
their religion, and proceeded towards the throne on which 
Bahram wa^seated, with the king of Hira standing by his side. 
When they arrived they prostrated themselves before Bahram, 
and took up positions near him. 

After the customary ceremonies the Mobedan Mobed, whom 
Bahram invited to speak, praised God and thanked him for his 
mercy, shown to all creatures. Then he alluded to the tyranny of 
Yesdegerd, and to the manner in whiclt Qod bad delivered the 
people from it. He mentioned the repugnance of the Persians 
to entlt4uA<son to the throne, as they apprehended that be would 
tread in the footsteps of his father. As the prince bad, moreover, 
been brought up among Bedouin Arabs, who enrich themselves 
by "devastating other countries, he believed it might reasonably 
be suppo^d that he had become imbued also with their customs. 
He conHuded by requesting Bahram to renounce bis pretensions 
on condition of reeeiyiog a payment of tribnle frma the Persians, 
'ibis,, added he, the Persians are induced to do by their love of 
peace, 'Wt as to the royal power, they would not only vefuse 
^ant it, but would take !all . possible means to restrain him, 
fmuii acquiring tW 
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When the Mobedan Mobed had finished bis speech, Bahrain 
replied. He praised God, gratefully acknowledged the benefits 
he had * received, and accepted the accusation of tyranny and of 
iniquity aileged by the Persian pontiff against Yezdegerd. He 
stated that he had always desired to attain the sopreme power, 
for the purpose of cancelling all the vestliges of that tyranny, 
for establishing his government on the basis of justice,, in order 
that his Butjects might taste the sweets of his meekness and 
beneficence, whereby they would forget the severity and harsh- 
ness of his father’s rule. Lastly, Bahrain said that, although he 
meant on no account to abandon his paternal inheritance, or 
spaTe any trouble to obtain it, he would neverthele/s bo ready to 
undergo ir^rial. He proposed, namely, that the crown and tlie 
other royal insiguia should be placed between two savage lions, 
and that he with* Chosroes,* the usurper of the throne, should 
• attempt to«natch the insignia away from the untamed beasts; 
and. tliat he who succeeded should be considered worthy to 
become king. Baliram also said that he intended thus to risk 
his life from no other motive than the welfare of his subj^ts, 
as they would thus be spared an internecine war. He entertained 
a firm hope in the aid of God, because liis purpose was just. Ids 
intention pure, and his aim nothing besides the prosperity of the 
people and of the country. 

The Persian nobles accepted .the proposal of Baliram, because 
they hoped to get rid of him without exposing themselves to the 
calamities of war ; they could, however, not returq to the city 
Without gieat admiration of the personal beauty, the perfect 
courtesy, eloquence .and royal demeanour of the son of Yezdegerd. 
They found two untamed lions whom they allowed to fast three 
days, and on the fourth conveyed them in twd cages to the spot 
where the trial was to take place. The royal insignia were placed 
betweeu the two cages, and the chains of the lions were so long 
that they could reach an^ defend the crown ; and an extraordinary 
multitude hjid assembled to witness the spectacle. ^ 

Then Bnhram sallied from his tent, tucked the skhlis. of his 
garments into his girdle, stopped opposite to the lions, and exclaim- 
ed in a loud voice to Cbosroes : — “ Come here, oh febel, oh usurper 
of my inheritance, come and take the royal crow^ which you have 
robbed from him to whom it belongs.” “ You yourself,” replied 
Chosroes, “ must be the first to court the danger to which you have 
been pleased to expose yourself ; you have provoked it, and spoa* 
, tanewudy offered yourself; you, moreover, aspire to power by here- 
ditary stt^asion, and 1 do not ; it was offered to me, ahd I 
accepted it." 

^ Without replying anythingj Bahram approached the lions 
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unarmed, when tb« Mol)edan Mobed, seeing him resolved to brave 
tbe peril, shouted : — “ You are going to meet death, oh Bahram 1 
The guilt will not be upon us.” “ Well," replied tlffe youth, 
“ I taRe it all upon myself : although I expose iny life for the 
sake of tbe love 1 bear towards you, no one shall restrain me.” 
“ If you do so at all lilazards," quoth the pontiff, “confess your sins 
to the Most High Qod ; ask his pardon, and implore his aid.” 
Bahram did so, and approached one of the lidos. 

The ferocious animal rushed at him, but the youth avoided it 
dexterously, took a leap, vaulted on the back of the lion, and 
squeezed his sides so terribly with the knees, that the brute fainted, 
stretched forthjts paws, let its tongue out, and remained immove- 
able. Meanwhile, the other lion assiuled Bahram fromothe rear, 
being, however, unable to advance further than the ^end of the 
chain ; Bahram shielded himself wilh tbe hea^l of the lion* under 
him, and then catching hold of his ears, the young hero began to , 
strike the cranium of one lion against that of the other, so .that 
both fell dead. Then Bahram rose to his feet ; thanked God for 
having protected and aided him ; unrolled the skirts of his gar- 
ments from his girdle, took up the crown, and placed it on his head. 

“ Long life to king Bahram, tbe royal scion, ” shouted Chosroes, 

“ may he enjoy the inheritance of bis ancestors, which Qod has 
granted him ; here we are all to receive his commands and to 
obey them.” The multitude rose now simultaneously, with a 
tremendous shout, and saluted him as king. The Mobedan Uobed 
approached l^im, took him by tbe hand, led him to the throne, 
put with bis own hand the royal insignia upon him, paid him 
homage, and after him all the great nobles of Persia. Bahram 
mounted a borse, entered the capital, alighted at tbe palace of 
his father, and distributed large sums of money among the needy 
and the valorous. He also rewarded No’mau with magnificent 
gifts, invested him with royal garments, crowued him, and gave 
largesses, according to their various ranlA, to all the Arabs who 
ha^followed him in this enterprise. He faithfully kept his 
j^omsesf^nd governed with justice and kindness, earning the 
' gratitude of his subjects till be died. 

Yezdegerd II., like many other kings, was a philosopher in his 
but a tyrant in his acts, and was therefore suruamed The 
Wicked, Be reigned from A.D. fidd till 420, but had the mis- 
fortune to see all Uis children perish in infancy. When Bahram 
’ .... . was bora(A.D.400),heconsuItedhisa8tro- 

or logers about tbe destiny of the infihit as wqll * 

^ ^ as the education most suitable for him. 

kirn that Bahram would not die prematurely, but^ 
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would become Lis successor, and that he was to be brought up io a 
‘foreign acountry. Accordingly, Yezdegerd placed his son under 
the care of his vassal, No’man, king of the small Arab State of 
Hira in Iraq. ’When Yezdegerd died, A.D. 420, the Persians 
placed Cliosroes, a descendant of Ardeshir,) on the throne, and 
Bahram marched, to conquer it for himself, with Mondhir the 
successor of No’man«at the head of 30,000 cavalry, pr^eded Iqr 
a vanguard of 10,000 more, under command of No’man, the 
son of Mondhir. They encamped near Medayn (Ctesiphon), 
where the combat with the lions, after which Bahrana was pror 
clajmed king, is said to have taken place. 

jmhram was snrnnmed Our, the ** onager,” because he had, with 
a single killed a wild donkey, or onager. He reigned with 
justice. and liberalK^. He distinguished himself by bravery in his 
wars against the Ebakah of China, as well as the Turks, and 
'died A.D, 439 by falling during the chase, together with his 
horse, into a deep morass or lake. 

£. Rehatsek. 
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AeT. Y.— the early ARYANS AND THEIR INVA- 
SION OF INDIA. 

T he labours of cdmparative piliilologists have brought to light a 
doctrine regarding the origin and movements of the Aryan 
branch of the Caucasian race of man which is accepted by all 
the experts of to-day. There seems hardly any doubt left that, 
after the departjire of the Semitic races to the south of their 
original seats, the Aryan branch kept together for some time, 
ultimately settling in the countries between 40*— 30“ N. Latitodej 
and 60“ — 70“ ‘^E, Longitude, now known as Persia an^ Western 
Turkestan, From this second centre there took place a fresh 
departure by which Europe was pccypied ; •and the Aryaljs who 
remained between the Caspian Sea and the great moimtain range, 
of Pamir, though sub-divisions arose among them, continued 
to use the same language and to live together as neighbours till 
a third separation. By this Upper India was invaded, and the 
foundations of Hindu society were laid. Kashmir and the Punjab 
formed the earliest settlements ; but these regions, being on the 
border, continued to be a debatable land ; while the main stream 
of the Hindus, moving always h^stward, became more or less 
absorbed in the native population. But they infused into the life 
of that population their own language, creed, and (partially at 
least) their institutions. This is generally accepted, though there 
is the greatest difficulty in determining the precise period at 
which the settlement began to take effect. 

“ in the first place," says Dr. Weber, writing of the origin of 
the Hindu written •record, 'Indian tradition has been itself ad- 
duced in support of [its antiquity) and for a very long time this 
was considered sufficient It is, I think, useless for me to waste 
words in showing the futility of such evidence. In the next place, 
astronomical data have been appealed to . . . Bu^'these dates 
we^ivMw in writings which are evidently of modem origin, and 
may be the result of calculations instituted for the purpose. 
Further, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, according 
to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen in the 6th century, 
B. C„ iu opposition to the Brahmanical hierarchy ; but the authen- 
ticity of this era, is extremely questionable."* 

As U> the classical Sanskrit of which the Institutes of Manu are 
Suppowd to he one of the earliest specimens, we are in equal per- 
I^jaly. Placed by Sir W. Jones in 1280 B. C., by Schlbgel abojit ■■ 
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1000 B. C., by Elphiastone a century later • by Prof. M. Williams 
in 500 B. C., and by MaxMiiller not earlier than 200 B. C. Dr. 
Weber dbes not seem to see his way to a clearer date for Manu 
than this ; thut^the book is earlier than the next oldest law-book, 
which he dates in the second century A.D., and not earlier than 
the later parts of the Mahahhdrat, about 5d years before.* This 
would bring the date down about thirteen hundred years later than 
the estimate of Sir W. Jones. 

The name of this illustrious pioneer is never to be mentioned 
without respectful admiration by seekers for tjhe true path in 
regard to Indian history. But he laboured under the disadvantage 
<5f Hving at a time when the facts were but imperfectly known ; 
and we oa^uot wonder if some of his conjectures have not been 
ultimately verified. The subjoined extracts from his Third Dis* 
course ^(delivered ta the Asiatic Society in February 1786) will 
^enable us, ouce for Jill, to sec how bold and original were his views, 
though expressed with an enthusiasm which has not been alto- 
getiier justified by later discoveries 

“ The Hindus believe their own country * * to have been the 
portion of Bhdrat^ one of nine brothers whose father had the 
dominion of the whole earth ; and they represent the Himalaya 
mountains as lying to the north, and to the west those of 
Viudhya * * beyond which thq Sindhu runs iu several branches 
to the sea * * This dominion of Bhfirat they consider as the 
middle of the Jumbudwip * * * But since their civil history, 
beyond the middle . of the nineteenth century from ^the present 
ttme, is involved iu a cloud of fables, we seem to*po8sess only 
four geueral media of satisfyiug our natural curiosity concerning 
it, namely, Islt, Languages and Letters ; 2nd, Philosophy and 
Religion; 3rd, The actual remains of their aid Sculpture and 
Architecture ; and Uh, The written memorials of their Sciences 
and Arts. 

‘‘ I. It is much to l>e •lamented that neither the Greeks who 
attended Alexander into India, nor those who were long co*m^ted 
with it under the Bactriau Princes, have left ns aiiy meaua #f know- 
ing with accuracy what vernacular languages they found on their 
arrival * * * Analogy might induce us to believe that Hindi * * 
was primeval in Upper India, into which Sanscrit was introduced 
by conquerors from other kingdoms in some voiy remote age. . . 
The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek, morfe copious than the 
Latin, more exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both 
* oj them a stronger aflSnity, both iu the roots of verbs and iu the 
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foms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accideut ; so strong indeed that uo philologer could examine them, 
all three without believing them to have sprung from some com,' 
mon source, which •perhvpc no longer exists. , 

II. Of the Indian philosophy and religion, I shall here say but 
little, because a full (iccouut of each would require a separate 
volume, This may be a proper place to ascertain an important 
point in t*he chronology of the Hindus. * * We may fix the date 
of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of Yisiiuu, in the year 
1014 B. C. Now, the Cashmerians, who boast of his descent in 
their kingdom, amert that be appeared on earth about two cen- 
turies after Krishna, the Indian Apollo, who took so decided a part 
in the war of the Mahahharata. * • • We have there^e deter- 
mined an interesting epoch by fixing the age of Krishiia near the 
three thousandth year from the prese^iit time.” • 

For the 3rd aud 4th heads he assumes that we may postulate ^ 
an Egyptian and Grecian origin, but does not go into datea But, 
from the whole of this aud of other discourses, it would seem that 
he had not ol)served the difierence between the Yedic language and 
the classical Sanscrit, and that he looked upon the Furanas as 
similar in time, in authority, and in character, with the Yedas and 
the Epic poetry. , 

Without presumption it may be said that this kind of criticism 
is now seen to have been conjectural, tentative, and wanting in 
true foundation. The question of the origin of Hinduism is no 
doubt still obscure, but modern inquirers are now agreed that the 
Aryan invasion of ludia by which the ethnology, creed, and lan- 
guage of that country have been made what they are, took place 
later than the date of the Bigveda, and within historic times,* 

It is assumed by Jones, 1st, that Buddhism is a movement within 
the sphere of Hinduism ; and, 2ud, that it took place more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. Both points are now 
known to be more than disputable. The movement was antagonis- 
tic to Brail mauism in the strongest degree, and it was not nearly so 
aucitht ag he supposed. * 

Assuming Buddhism, however, to have been a reaction Aryan 
origin, and specially directed against tho religion of the Yedas, it 
would sUil a,o.t follow that Yedism was spread over Upper India 
six or. aovou -oentiAies even before the Christian, era. But Bud- 
dbisin has not been proved to he such a reaction. Fergussou 
indeed takes it for a Turanian system. And it may not be as 
old evep as the now generally accepted era of Sakya Bluni (whose 
death is currently dated 543 B. 0.), for there seems grave reason ‘ 
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to doubt whether that teacher ever exist^z aad the records of his 
teacliiug bear a much more modern date.* 

Among the almost universal uncertainties of Indian archaic 
chronology, we^ scarcely dare to affirm more than this, that 
the earlier hymns and ballads^ of the Vedas are not of In- 
dian origin, but are the remains of ProU-Aryan songs which 
the element-worshippers used before their great migration 
into Kashmir and the Panjab. And that we must look be- 
yond purely Indian sources for information as to the 
causes which led to that migration, and the approximate period at 
which it occurred. 

• Amongst the grounds for this theory, the following may be 
briefly inejjtioned. The marks of civilisation in Northern India 
cannot beNsertaiuly dated much earlier than the very vague and 
scanty notices in Greek and jUitin accounts of the invasion of 
the Paujab^ by Alexander the Great in 377 B. 0., and of the 
•subsequem relations of his successor with the Court of Palibothra. 
The ■ cannon of Buddhist tradition is supposed to have been fixed 
in the reign of Asoka, about 250 B. C., prior to which there is 
no authentic Buddhist history.* The celebrated edicts of that 
ruler, found on rocks and stone-monumeuts in various parts of 
India, are neither iu Vedic nor in Sanscrit, but in languages inter- 
mediate between the two, and partaking of the character of the 
sacred language of the Buddhists. Aud these edicts cannot be 
earlier thau the successors of Alexander named in them, none of 
whom began to reign before 28a B. C. The first qtentioD of a 
Buddhist missionary by Chinese historians belongs to 217 B. C., 
and the earliest known building in India — the nucleus of the 
temple at Buddb-Gsya — is dated about the time of A8oka.f 
These indications, — even if regarded ^ purdy negative, are 
manifestly unfavourable to the assertions of the Pandits and of 
their supporters amoug the older school of European writers on 
the subject. It is further to be remembered that the other arts 
are not iu any instance known to be older than architectu^;^ 
that no litmlure (excepting the older parts of the sacre<^ books) 
can be traced positively so high as the period before Christ ; that 
classical Sanscrit certainly flourished many hundred years later ; 
und that the eras in general use among the Hindus iu no case go 
higher than 57 B. C. (supposed by CunuingUam to be the era 
of an ludo-Soythic conqueror). Hence it will bo seen that the 
evidence, at present, is all on one side. iJSoU C.) 

Further, it is to be borue in miud that neither classical Sanscrit 
tior the highly organised systems of philosophy and polytheism 
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of which it is the vehicle, are of Vedic or purely Aryan origin. 
The older portions of the Vedas present us with a very simple, 
creed and ritual consisting of the propitiation of eteinental 
powers by the offering of fermented liquor, and perhaps by occa- 
sional animal sacrifice. The sky, dawn, fire, the winds and the 
cloudst are the fundaifiental ideas expressed by the hymns ; and, 
if Visbnq is ever named, it is but as a synonym, or at most a 
personification, of the Sun, The mythology Af modern Hinduism 
was introduced by the Furanaa^ which, in their modern form, arc 
not seven bundrejl years old, and which cannot, it is believed, be 
founded en anything more ancient than about eight hundred 
years earlier. Their avowed object is to give to women and lew- 
caste men a popular cultus ; and for this purpose they ^cb either 
the power of Vishnu (incarnate in one of his autdra)^ of Siva 
(apparently a deity borrowed frongi the indigenous Pantlieon), or 
of the female principle. For the moro learned classes, an esoteric , 
philosophy was at the same time promulgated in the Upanishada 
and later treatises which were their offshoots.* 

If, now, we enquire into the origin of the old prce-Sanscrit or 
Vedic system, we shall find the task almost beyond our present 
means and appliances. All that can certainly be stated is that, 
according to the common belief of all experts, there was a very old 
Aryan settlement in the country between the Jaxartes and Balkli,f 
Of this population, some eventually went West, and founded the 
Empire of the Medo-Persians ; while others, entering first Kasliinir, 
and afterwards the Panjab, became the progeiiitors of the high- 
caste Hiudiis. What was the original religion of these Bactrian’s 
or proto-Aryans, can only be matter of conjecture ; though there 
is reason to believe that, like their Athenian descendants, they 
were great ‘‘ demon -fearers." Their inoiuunents, if any tiiey 
bad^ have not been discovered, and probably do not exist. Their 
very speech can only be partially and painfully re-constructed, 
like the carcass of some paloeolithic monsCbr of wbom tbe zoologist 
finds a modern successor^ and the geologist a fe\^*old bones. 
W^do not even know positively what was the religion of the 
ancient Aryans of Persia before the reform attributed to 
Zoroaster. If we may trust at all to the Ddbiatdn^ however, 
it was originally founded on the obvious, though illusory, appear- 
ance of the planetary system, in which it was supposed that the 
affairs of men were ruledj by the guardian spirits of the seven 

* a learned aecount of this phi- plored some day . , 

articles by Professor } The old root raj fncant ^^to 
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spheres. And it is to be observed, in corfoboration of this, that 
oearly all the oldest mythologies of the Caucasian races preserve 
vestiges* of such a system. The Jews hankered after “ the hosts 
of Heaven,” and called their Qod the “ God of Sabaoth the 
Bits Nimrud of Babylon was a temple of planetary worship ; and 
to this moment the days of the week bear tne same planetary no- 
menclature, and in the same order, among the nations of Europe 
as among the Hindus. Tliis order, being quite arbitrary, is a very 
remarkable indication of an identical origin ; for it is quite in- 
conceivable that the Moon should follow the Sun, .that Mars should 
follow the Moon, and that Saturn should follow Venus, *by a mere 
aeddont, in countries so remote from one another ^s Scandinavia 
and Bengal. 

Setting apart the testimony of the Ddbiet&n, however, we 
know Trom the accurate and curious Herodotus that the ancient 
• Persians used neither temples nor idols; that they offered wor- 
ship. on the tops of mountains to “ Zeus” (the firmanent*), and 
that they adored the sun, the moon, earth, fire, water, and tho 
winds. This is a not inadequate description of the ideas prevalent 
in the earlier Vedic Hymns, (I. Herod, f 131.) 

This religion was the subject of an innovation by Spi- 
tama. There have been great disputes* as to the date of that 
reformer ; the following considerations are offered to the attention 
of those who think that ho is to be placed earlier than the 
time of Hystaspes, father of Darias, and cither the Loh- 
rasp or Ga8ht.nsp of the modern Persian Historiqps. In the 
first place this is the era assigned to him by his modern followers, 
theParsis; and they are certainly entitled to be beard upon 
the- subject, since it is among them that the remains of his writ- 
ings, nay, the very language in which ho wrote,*have been preserv- 
ed.J Moreover, it is quite contrary to experience that any priesthood 
should date too low the origin of their faith. Secondly, it is 
observable that the reli^on of Zoroaster was not known to be 
the State I’gligion by those from whom Herodotus got his in^m- 
ation ; so that it could hardly have been 'generally propagated 
much before the time of that historian (484 B. C.) For he 
gives, as we have seen, a totally different description of the 
religion then prevalent in such parts of Persia as were known 
to . him. Again, we find that the first PersiaSi icing mentioned 
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in the historical part of the Zend Scripture was Qashtasp ; and 
that the eleventh (or book) contained an account of the 
propagation of Zoroaster's monotheism by this monarch. Lastly, 
Is&ndyar, the son of G^htasp — perhaps named tffter one of the 
Zoroastrian angels — ip said by the Persian historians to have been 
the first of the royal family to have embraced the new faith,— 
an example which was adopted afterwards byjihe king.* Another 
tradition is that the-first convert was Lobrasp, Qashtasp’s father, 
who abdicated and was slain in a massacre of the followers of the 
new religion whieh took place at Balkh.f 
From these indications, numerous, if not individually convinc^g; 
it may be fairly inferred that the monotheism of the Avesta was 
first extensively propagated at some time subsequent to fhe,. Jewish 
mptivity, and that it introduced into the religion of tlikt'^^^ople 
the doctrine, so consolatory to man’s self-love, of the iid’mortality. 
of the soul. It Is farther conceivable that such a System wsSf* 
very unwelcome to those who had hitherto believed in the placa- 
bility of the elements, and who had adopted the still more 
comforting doctrine that death was the absorption of Iteing 
without the danger of everlasting punishment. We know from 
the evidence collected In BawTinson’s Five Great MonarchUa, 
that Darius restored the ancient chants and ceremonies (III. 408), 
and Ezra's narrative of the return of the J'ews shows that there 
was much sympathy between the founders of the restored or 
amalgamated creed and the worship of Jehovah. Ihe fact 
appears that,the State-church established by Darius was founded 
upon an attempt to reconcile the Magian fire-worship of the 
hfedes with an ancient record of and proclivity towards mono- 
theism, revived by intercourse with the Jews of the captivity. 
But for the can^s which led to the schism in the Eastern 
Bactrian system, not affected by this factor, we are as much 
in the dark as we arc in respect to its prec^e date. 

- After the fall of the Median power, we see that ip the West 
a r^onciliation and consolidation took place, both a» to politics 
at:^d language. The tenikncy of the Court was to be stationed 
at. EebatanajJ the expeditions of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius 
all threw the centre of gravity to the westward. Media, the 
conquered province, prevailed over Persia, her conqueror, in 
man&ers and in civilisation ; and the simple people of ^orasan 
atid Baotoia were probabljr left to their old wild ways and their 
social and reUgious dissensions. While Media, on the border land 
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between Arjan and Semite, developed a language from which 
•grew the Pahlvi, and afterwards the modern Persian, the Aryan 
stock rehiained uncorrupted in the Eastern region > What wonder 
if, in the saine^ Western border land, the monotheism of the Jews 
should have effected a similar modification of the faith of Medea 
and Persians, while the Eastern or Bactriaii branches of the race 
preserved a greater^ similarity, both of speech and Religion? 
Ultimately the Magianised form of faith would naturally prevail 
over the whole Empire under royal patronage, while tliose who 
clung to the old Deva-worship may have facilitated the spread 
of the new system by leaving their homes to search for'freedom, 
like the Puritans of England and the Huguenots of JE'rance. 

Whenever this happened, it may well be expected to have left 
traces on one side or other of the boundary-line^, Nearest to 
Baikh Occurs the cel6brated«pass of Buniiau, about nine Ibonsaiid 
Jeet above saa level, and nearly a mile broad. The celebrated caves 
and other sculptures here are of a later date than the exodus 
of the Vedists ; and, easy though the road may be, neither there 
nor in tiie valley of the Kabul river do we find any traces that 
can be positively dated so high as the time of the Achoemenid 
kings of Persia. But, in the N.-E. of this valley, among almost 
inaccessible Highlands, is an old Aryan settlement whose people 
have been supposed to have been left there by Alexander of 
Macedon nearly two hundred years later. For the rest, the 
country between Baipiau and the junction of the Kabul river with 
the Indus was occupied, even then, by the PaktnB,wii8 we learn 
frbm Herodotus,* and they may have been then a fierce and 
rapacious people, even as those who bear a similar title have been 
since. Darius' officers did not go through their country in the ex- 
pedition that he sent into the Panjab. Details *of this expedition 
are far from abundant or complete. We only know from Herodotus 
(lY. 44) that Scylax, a Carian iu the service of Darius, explored the 
coarse of the Indus, stactrug from ttie Paktu land, and proceeding 
for some distance eastward.*!* Whether this expedition endedLin 
a total subjugation of the Punjab and Sindh, does not seem (|uite 
made out. (III. Rawlins on 430-1.) The map of the Persian 
Empire, given in the third volume of The Five Monarehiee, shows 
India down to .22° N. Latitude, and gives the Dardse a place just 
where the tribes called Dai-ds are now, viz., from 35° to 36° N. Xstti- 
tude, and from 75° to 72° E. Longitude. It is in this region clearly 
that we must look for traces of. the migration of* the Aryans from 

* Note See also 11. Lassen, which flows into it near Gi^t, and 
51e which opens a road nearly East and 

t 'The Indus never flows eastward ; West from Yassin, 
the aUneion seems to the affiuent 
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Bactria, who, in idtoving this way, would not only be avoiding the 
hostility of powerful tribes, but would be following a known route. 

It was in all probability before the reign of Darius that the 
great separation which caused the migration of the'Vedic Aryans 
took place, but how |ong, we have, it must be admitted, no means 
of knowing * It tnay have even been a few years later, and in 
no case ‘could it have been so long before^as is often supposed. 
]^0r, altbougb the gdthas of the Veda tally with those of the Av^ta 
in metre and in language, while the Ecbatanic filedo-Persian 
Of Darius, as shown in his inscriptions, has undergone some modi* 
fieations, yet the difference is not so great as to require any 
very vast inteifval of time to have brought it about ( See lists 
of Wotds in III. Rawlinson, 250.) 

Among the*’ various ancient moyements of the Aryans, then, 
is. E. to S. W., we see that there* must have been one, many 
cnhtuHes before the Christian era, going by way ot Badakshan 
into Kashmir and the part of India to which Kashmir leads ; 
and the difSculties of the route, exaggerated as they have been, 
were sufficient to induce the less energetic portions of the migra- 
tion to spread laterally along the Upper Indus and its tributaries, 
while the more restless, and enterprising moved on to the valley 
of the once famous Saraswatlf Objections to this theory may 
be ^tly met by the observation that they are grounded on the 
perfectly gratuitous supposition that the migration was due to 
a deliberate plan of military conquest. But it is obvious that it 
may have bhen nothing of this kind, but merely a gradual and 
natural . percolation of nomad tribes once set moving by some 
oddsB which drove them from their old seats. Such cause may 
haVh merely a religious schism, or it may have been com- 
by political, social, and industrial considerationa Roth's 
view of tbeir ultimate course (as quoted from bis work on 
th'4 Vbda by Mr. Muir) is perhaps the clearest that our present 
sb^ty knowledge allows, namely, that the first settlement of 
tnSte who penetrated to the plains was between tfie Indus and 
'the iS^umha, ..towards which latter river their pressure constantly 
t|Mded. Lator colonists seem to have sometimes taken this 
obihiEie.. at ooi^ Lassen himself admits that “ the Saraswati 
rthe weetern boundary of the pure land governed by 
l^omanio ]aWi” ; Weber also {Muir, 33D, note) speaks of the 
bMw driven from the north into India, and not from the 
, thpli^ he in understood to have somewhat modified this 
Moteme^t subsequently. It seems, indeed, that, tbe settlements 
Ce.Mto ‘ivestwesil of which toaees are supposed to be observame 

^ ^ - 
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ip later portions of the Veda#, vere either of an earlier date 
nr were a mere lateral expansion. JCASseo elsewhere remarks 
that “the Indians di8tingaish...the nations between the Saras-’ 
wati and the* Hindu Kush into two classes.'* Those* to the 
wes| of the Indus were still, he thinks, Indians,, “but (with 
the exception of the Kashmiris) these Indians are not pf the 
genuine aort.” As no part of ^shiuir is W. of the Indus, this 
piention of the “ Kashmiris’* must mean the Dards, who are 
therefore to be recognised as “ genuine Indians.” A later 
quotation made by Mr. Muir from Weber shows how the settlers 
of the far West were regarded by the Aryans who* founded 
th^ Hindu nation,* and those tribes, it may be heu:e noted onoe 
for all, are now represented entirely by tribes who (with one 
exception) have long embraced Islam, and thrown in their lot 
with the half-Semftic peoples of Afghanistan. In the older 
.Hindu records the people of the Punjab are more than once 
condemned as impure in manners, morals, and faith ; and it is 
stated that they “have no Vedas or Vedic ceremonies, nor can 
any Arya dwell among them." 

Thus, again, we see that it is from Badakshan down through 
Qilgit and the valley of the Upper Indus that we are to look 
for ethnic vestiges of the great Aryan ■ stream. In Lassen’s 
Indisohe AlteHhumakunde there is a fine chapter (Ed. 

II., pp. 48-50), in which the geographic knowledge then accessi- 
ble regarding the border-lands is most ably 8ummarised.*b But 
since that was published we have somewhat increased our 
acquaintance with the tracts to the N. of India ; and, in particular, 
the Indus valley, from Ladak downwards, has been explored by 
travellers who have made important collections of facts oonPectea 
w|th the languages and customs of the inbafiitants. Some ol 
these are evidently non-Aryan, in other instances the people 
have been influenced by the Thibetan and Turki bordering tribes 
on one side and by their Faktu or Pathan neighbours on the 
other. Yet,' by far the greater portion of them retain clear uadi 
abundant marks of an Aryan origin. They are chiefly nev to 
be found at the head of the tributary valleys, stronger races 
having taken possession of the warmer and more fertile lands. 
Some pay tribute to the modern Hindu Sta(e of Kashmiri 
others are more completely independent, under chiefs of their 
own, or with wholly republican institutions. ^Their root wimds 
and their rnde inflections are Aryan, their 'colour is bktnd ; % 
their habits are pastoral, and in a less degree, agricaltural> out 


* ifuir, 484 - 8 , 
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tbey have no other iadostries or arts. With the ezoeption of one 
somewhat aoomaloas community, these tribes preseijt all the 
tokens one would expect in the supposed conditions, ' that 
they are the dcNscendants of those of the Bactrian Aryans who 
composed the Rigveda, and separated from the people of the 
AveaUi. It is still n&ore remarkable that on the other side of the 
great mountain wall, there are other, not wholly dissimilar,^ tribes 
called collectively. “ Qalcha” (q. d. Welch), whose languages, instead 
of resembling Uie Vedic dialect, have affinities with its Zendic and 
Persian pongeners. Lists will be found presently ; in the mean* 
while, l)y way of illustration, we may notice that, while the 
])ar^ on the South of the Hindu Kush use words connected %rith 
Md^Mis (q d. mind") to indicate a man, their G&lcha neighbours 
on the other side use words derived from some such word as 
mrUi (mortal). The whole of the Southerners thus compare man 
with other animals, while those on the N, compare him with the 
goda 

So a horse is named from some such word as gkora in 
most Dardish dialects, while the word is based on aapa in 
Gdlcha. In fact, there is much the same sort of differ- 
ence that we see in Europe between Piedmont and Savoy, 
where the one patois leans to French and the other 
to Italian. The researches of Lassen (Note F.) may be taken as 
showing all that was known of these countries at the time of 
his second edition. It was then his opinion that the Dards and 
Siaposh were descended from members of the great migration 
who had been hindered hy bad roads and steep mountain-barriers 
from joining the main body that streamed into the Panjab ; and 
thht they still oocypied the same places that they bad Men left 
in then. It is now the opinion of the best authorities that this 
can only partially be accepted ; and that those tribes have not 
generally remained in their original landing-places, but have been 
pushed into their present seats by encroachments of more energetic 
nottbbours from the South, the West, and even the Bast. 

^re part of the country between Bactria and India, with which 
vfe are now dealing, is commonly called “ Dardistan" by modem 
ge^Oiphers ; and the name .may pass, as a convenience, it being 
clearly baderstdqd to have no ethnologic significance. Even as a 
ge^rapfaicai expression it is hardly scientific, the boundaries being 
vague land cbangegblo. Ethnologically its weakness is two^fold ; 
the fquntty r:eferr<^ to as " Dardistau” contains people who are 
a^‘'i#^^ave never been, known as Bards and tbe Siabposb, 
Jmeuava M much right to it as any one else, are beyond the boua- 
usually assigned to it on tne W., as some isolated tribes 
Sbaw) are on the opposite sidfii in Iri^e Thibet*. 
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With these oenditions the word may be used as designating the 
eountry known to the ancients as the land of the Dards, of which 
the sitnaKon is indicated on Prof. Rawlinson's mapalready mentioned. 
It has the Siaposh Kafiristan on the W., the Elarakornm range 
and Kashmir on the E., Badakshan and the Hindu Kush on the 
N., and on the S. the British boundary li^e from Sbab^dr to 
Oarband, where the Indus breaks through into the plains.. 

This country, still* spoken of by neighbouring peoples as the 
land of the Dards, was known to the ancients in the same charao' 
ter ; Strabo and Pliny both use the word, the latter adding that 
it produces much gold {Plin. IV. 1 9) : Ptolemy speaks* of “ Da- 
radtoe” as living below the sources of the Indus; (KJJ. i. ) and 
they are also named in Buddhist and Sanscrit writinga [See several 
citations in Dr. Leitner’s Hote. Calcutta Iteview, July 1858. ] 
Whatefer names tiA tribes there may have since adopted, they 
•must be allowed to hare been generally known as “ Dards” for 
more than two thousand years. 

In modern days their country has been overrun many times, 
as well by Hindus from the Patijab and Kashmir as by Musalmans 
from the neiglibourhood of the Khaibar ; and much displace* 
meat of the tribes has resulted, together with not a few changes 
in creed and in language. They have already generally embraced 
Islam, their blood will soon lose its purity, their vocabularies 
will become saturated with Dogra elements ; and it may not take 
many years to obliterate a curious picture of what our ancestors 
may have been before Odiu conquered Northern Europe, and when 
the British Islands were still peopled by Eskimos. * 

A sense of the deep historical interest attaching to so singular 
a set of communities, whose peculiarities arc in a rapid course 
of detrition and decay, has led somo European travellers to at- 
tempt thein exploration in our own days. General (then Captain) 
Cunningham visited Ladak, and published a most interesting 
book on that part of lhe*IJpper Indus in 1854. But he did not go 
among the'Pards; and the information that he received abput 
them was not very correct.* Dr. Leitner afterwards visited Astor, 
Bunji, andGilgit ; and on his return published, from 1867 to 1877, 
linguistic and folklore materials which reflect great credit on his 
energy and research, considering the short time that he was able 
to pass among the people. Four ye.irs after Dr. Loitner’s visit, 
Mr, G. W. Hayward went into Dardistan ; and much would 
have been gained had ho not unhappily fuIlSn a victim to the 
jealonsy and cupidity of the petty ruler of Yassin, by whose onJet 

was mdrdered in 1870. As it is, we have some valuable vhoa* 

an exinnt with comments in Leitner's DardUtau, pp. 101>S> 
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l>ularie8 Trhicb be sent down iu private letters. Lastly, Major J. 
ffiddalpb, wbo, having accompanied Sir T. D. Forsyth's march to. 
Tarbaod, was afterwards appointed British Resident at Qtlgit, has 
sow printed a most able dad important report, w^ich is at once 
ibd latest and the most accurate source of our present informatiop. 

Few things of th^ kind can bs conceived more fascinating than 
the study of this subject so recently brought to notice, and so 
soon liliely to disappear. There are Avords in the vocabularies 
now collected whleh are possibly old Aryan synonyms, lost else- 
where. Other unknown words are waifs from the languages of 
neighbouring races, north or south. The inflections and declen- 
sions are somewhat anomalous. But the bulk of the languages, 
both in materihl and in structure, is familiar and almost European, 
not rubbed down by the process which has developed the modern 
languages of India through Fdli apd ^Prakrit, but consisting of 
crude roots, often presenting a strange resemblappe to their, 
equivalents in Greek, Latin, and even in modern European 
languages. Hindi forms are, of course, not wanting. 

There are two other ways of accounting for most of these 
peculiarities. The Dards and Siaposh have been supposed to be 
the remnants of Alexander’s men who remained in the country 
after the departure of the matu body ; and Cunningham suggests 
that they may be the desceudauts of the Qreco-Bactrians whose 
power was founded by the successors of Alexander, and fell before 
the Christian era. To both these views there are the same 
objections. In the first place, they are not compalible with the 
phenomenon of the Galcha dialects on the otiier side of thO 
mountains. In the second, the words and inficction.s presented 
by the Hard languages are evidently not descended from Greek, 
but from some much more ancient language in which they and 
the Greek had a common origin. It would be as reasonable to 
suppose the Italian of Piedmont to l)e sprung from Spanish 
deposited by the armies of Charles V. Language may not always 
be^a proof of race-identity ; but Avhen it is, it acts under certain 
known laws which would not produce the Dard dialects from 
O^reek. This will be more fully illustrated hereafter. In the 
ipeanwhUe, it may he mentioned that the roots are by no means 
explusively or noticeably Greek, the peculiarities of that language 
being often quit# absent. Thus, for instance, in the first personal 
pronoun, where the Greek prefixes a short (e) in the singular, and 
a, Idng one in the ptural, the Shiua-— a typical Dard dialect— uses 
h^ttgmeuted word ma, geuifive mai, and the Siaposh, coming . 
to English, has a and wai for " I,” “•my.” Xn * 
wo” Is fee, “ burs” mstf thou” tu, and “ thy” toi. The 
f^posh dialect) sometitnes presents startling resemhlanoes 
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to oar own language j ftt tmi ddri means thon, my deatU." 
Sometimes it reminds ns of Hindustani ; toi nom km 1 being 
‘‘what is your name?” Sometimes we get a touch of Italian or 
Latin, e,g„ asea^tai bai i ? (Is he your brother ?) where the first 
word recols is or iste (“he”) the last est or d (“is”), Greek forms 
are not absolutely wanting, but they have no more than a fail^ 
share in the repress tation. “It is necessary” is expressed, aS 
in Greek, by the impersonal form dci (Kalasha) and in Shina 
“drink” (imperative) is2^i* Among other Shina imperatives, Jo 
(“go”) is a fair reproduction of the Italian va> ; ‘s/iidi ^(‘‘ beat”) 
ia ^iko the Latin cade; tho (“do”) resembles the German lootv 
miri (“die”) is nearly the same as Latin and Italian ; b4 (“be”) 
is again English ; lastly we find the almost universal root do 
(“give’l). “I was” js 4s<s in Kalasha; "he went” in Shina is tt 
gou. The rule as to the* wbrd for “day” forcibly illustrates the 
idifference bdlween the Nothern and Southern dialects; for, while 
the Dard dialects have dcs or dies (like Latin), evidently based 
on the old Vedic for “sky,” the Galcha forms it from the word 
for ‘‘moon,” while the modern Persians use a third root, from the 
idea of “light,” ‘‘ shining” {roz, roshan). So, for “ to beat,” which 
in Dard, as noticed above, resembles the Latin, the Galcha dialects 
use words resembling the modern Fersiah sadan. In all this 
there is no evidence of a Greek origin, but tho reverse. 

Another curious indication is afforded by these dialects. The 
European emigration must liave long preceded that of which the 
Dards are a survival. In Dard “ Heaven” is eaXhiJ^Dava-Lok, 
the place of Devas; wbilo “Hell” is ;S«rpa-£oA:, the place of 
Serpents or Dragons. So in European antiquity, where similar 
names occur. Deorum loetis would serve for piympus in Latin ; 
many European traditions answer to the connection of Serpents 
and Dn^ons with the other locality, notably the Sdda with its 
snake growing at the coot of the world-tree of Ygdrasil. But 
with the old Persians the place of the devas is reversed, Indra 
being one of*the chief demons.* Again, in regard to more secuhtr 
matters, in Dard and Siaposh dialects “ gold” and “ silver*' have 
usually names borrowed from Sanscrit, while “ iron” is called by 
some name which, in all its variations, comes . from Turkish. The 
Oalchas use for “iron" a set of words apparently descended from 
old Persian; for “ gold” and “silver” they have no names at all, and 
use Arabic denominations, evidently in trod uced.by modern Moba>^ 
madans. These things point to the conclusion that the European 
'emigrations took place before the Zoroastrian reform had turned' the 
into demons, while the principal metals of cMlisatmn 
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lemaiae^ for some time later, unknown to the simple Aiyans who 
staid in Eastern Bactria. And here we see another reason for dis- 
believing that any of these tiibes that we are now discustHpg could 
have been of Greek descent. < 

These remarks' also apply to the Siaposh, or people of Afghan 
Eafiristan, who have* not been specially described, because no 
European has visited them, but whose circumstances and condi- 
Uons are probablf almost identical with Ihose of the Oards. 
In a lecture ’delivered before the Simla United Service Institution 
in^ 1879 ^Surgeon-Major Bellew gave a summary of the inform- 
ation at present available in regard to these people. Be men- 
tions their loye of wine, which they make in a rude way, Sad 
their preference for sitting upon stools and chairs ; and he in- 
clines to the Qreco-Bactrian theory of their descent against 
which objections have above beeur sbowtf. As to colour, he 
says that “ the natives of the higher parts of the ocountry are 
generally fair, more especially in childhood and youth. These 
are called Sur Eafir” or ‘ Red Kafirs^ by the people of Kabul, and 
are in great request as slaves. Their language Mr. Bellew con- 
siders to be “ an Indian dialect closely similar to that spoken” 
in the neighbouring valley of Lughman. But the fact appears 
to be that there are almost as many tongues as tribes in this Asian 
Switzerland, and that the “ Ealasha " of our vocabularies is by 
no means" an Indian dialect.” Some of Mr. Bellew’s conversa- 
tions with the men from these valleys must have been amusing. 
Here is a specimen, conducted in colloquial Persian: — 

Bellew. — “ what do you say for Bini ?” 

Siaposh,—" Nose.” 

B.— “ That's gdd. We also say ‘ Nose.' ” 

S . — “ Of course you do. We are brothers, are not we ? 
you're a K&fir and I’m a Kddr, and we have the same word 
for the same thing. Where's the oddity ?” 

Mr. Bellew looks upon the Siaposh as the descendants of the 
Ghmdbaras and EamTOjas of old, who were driven out of the 
lowlands about 6ve hundred years ago. Their religion be considers 
to be a mixture of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrism. They 
bdlieve in a supreme Being and in a raediatiug sou who oooe 
lived on earth.* .Tkeyhavea numerous pantheon of idols; but 
the idole are only regarded as intercessors with the Almighty, 
And not only must ,jSre be present upon their altars, but their 
most pss through the fire. They have a sort of Easter 
fiolkw^ by a carnival in spring, and are s^ct guar- 
d^pEtt^^m ihek unmarried girls' chastity. Divorce is not recognised, 
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though separation by mutual consent' is not uncommon. As a 
' rule, thoy are monogamous. 

There can be little doubt that this country will be visited ere 
long, and that*tbe results will l>e very interesting. The singular 
fact that theSiaposh have resisted the wave of Musalman prose* 
lytistn that has invaded Dardistau^ distinguishes them from their 
north-eastern neigl|bours« But it is time for us %o return 
to tlie latter. 

The Dard cantons for a long while maintained a wild indepen- 
dence. pressed upon by the Afghans on one side, ifnd tb^ Kashmi- 
-jrijins on the other. By degrees it dawned upon the British author- 
ities that here was— if not one of the often tall«ed-of gates of 
India — at least one of its postern-doors. In point of fact, the 
passes, about Yassip are toleral)ly easy, and much frequented by 
iVAd'mg iAJilaa from CentVarAsia; so, while the “ K4fir ” Dards 
(the SiapoBh) preserved their solitary valleys and their old-fashion- 
ed 'idolatry, the people of Yassin, Gilgit, Chiles, and Chitral 
were long since converted to Mohamadanism, and have ended 
by becoming objects of solicitude in Chowringbee and Downing 
Street. First of all, the protected State of Kashmir was allow- 
ed to exert a sort of tributary authority over the Dards ; then, 
a more direct aggressiveness, accompanied by bloodshed on both 
sides, was manifested ; and in 1878 a permanent British agency 
under Major Biddulph was planted at (3ilgit. Since that time tran- 
quillity lias prevailed along the border-land, though the tribes are 
•Nvihl and of untameablo character when not judiciously dealt with. 
Tiie experiment, so successful on a small scale, may have to be 
hereafter extended ; in the meanwhile we have to note a few 
facts recorded by Major Biddulph,* whose wor]^ is most creditable 
to his enterprise and to the liberality with which it has been 
brought out under the auspices of the Government of India. 

Major Biddulph divvies tlie people of these sequestered regions 
into four groups : First of all, come the Galcha (or Ghalchah) 
tribes of tlft northern slope, sharing the blood of the neighbou/lng 
ITzbegs, and speaking Turkish or Persian in addition to their 
ancestral speech. Next come the Khowar races of the Chitral 
valley, with their neighbours the Kafirs,” arid perhaps some other 
mountain elans above Cabul. Thirdly, we hwc the Sbinas and 
other tribes of the valleys,, presumably modified by compara- 
tively modern immigrations of the Hindus from the Punjab. Of 
these, the tribes belonging to tbeifirst, or northernmost, group speak 
dialects f^ppaiently springing from the 2endic form ; while those of 
the third, or valley, group use languages akin to the Indian branch 

The Tribes 0 / (ho JSindu-Kush, (ir>7 pp.). Calcutta, I 880 . 
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of the Aryan speech. The Kfaowar and Kafir dialects show affinities 
with both, and are very possibly an ofi&hoot of the languc^ge fronoi’ 
which both are alike descended. The fourth class differ in speech 
and partly in blood ; these are the kindred tribes' of Hanza and 
Nagar, called Yeshkuns, whose language* called by Major fiiddulph 
“ Boorish,” appears to be an ancient Turanian one, and whose 
origin be traces with great plausibility to the Yj^echis, who conquered 
Bactria about 120 B.C. With these, however, we have for the 
present no concern, but only tvith the pure Aryans. 

“ It is generally agreed,” Major Biddulph writes, that Badakshau 
and the Upper Oxus Valley was one of the earliest homes of the 
Aryan race. Their progress southward was probably gradual, and 
at first more due to natural expansion than to any desire of con- 
quest, . . In the tribes of the first, or Galcha group, may probably 
be recognised the descendants of tlmse who remained settled in 
theii' original locality, and who* in later times, were gradually ' 
driven op into the narrow valleys where they are now found. . . . 
The tribes of the second and third groups 1 take to represent those 
who migrated south at the earliest period. Of these a certain num- 
ber must have settled in the ground first occupied, leaving the 
more energetic to push on further. In thc.Kho and Siaposh 1 would 
recognise descendants of* these first settlers who, after crossing the 
Hindoo Kush, remained in occupation of the hill-country down 
to an elevation of about 2,500 feet, and probably spread along the 
hills for a considerable distance to the eastward.” 

The boob^consists of fourteen chapters, giving the topography, 
customs, and modern history of this Asiatic Switzerland — a country 
of gigantic Alps and glaciei-s, small lakes, and strong, rock-bound 
toriontB, through which the Indus pumues its tortuous course to- 
wards the plains. *The graphic description of the great Alp of 
Bakiposh will serve at once to illustrate the physical character of 
the country as to show the genuine observation and power of the 
author : — ■ 

%From the water's edge it rises without a break for 19,000 feet to 
its topmost peak, which is 25,000 feet above sea-level. Its lofty 
sides, girdled with dark pine-forests, and seamed with glaciers and 
viiers-ae-fflace, some of which reach nearly down to the water's 
edge, overlook mynerous fertile settlements which are nourished 
by streams flowing from the great mountain. Above tbe forest 
extensive fields of egiow sparkle and glitter in the summer sun ; 
whUOi Overtopping all, great points of granite on whose steep sides 
jf.h« snow can scarcely find a resting-place, give empjhasis and 
bmty ' to a scene not easily forgotten.” (p. 23.) * 

.•^Majp^r Biddulph summarises bis report in his 14th Chapter, 
Jsfmoh readers in geaoral will probably find the most interesting of 
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all. He begins by pointing to his Appendix, where he has given 
vocabularies of no less than ten languages — including sketches of 
the graihmar of three — that are spoken in the country South of 
the Hindu-Kush. The most singular of all is that called Khajuna 
by Dr. Leitner, which prevails in Hanxa, - Nagar, and Yassin, and 
to which our author gives the name of “ Burishki.” Alone of all the 
languages of these regions in not being of Aryan origin, it has 
been identified as fundamentally Turanian, though showing no 
direct affinities with the existing forms of Turkish. It has forms 
which are only found among the most primitive races ; and, in 
addition, is further complicated by having borrowed grammatical 
foTins from the Aryan tongues among which jt has become 
imbedded. 

Under the convenient terra of “ Dardistan” have been included 
the whole of the vaMeys lying • between the Western Punjab and 
cthe Hiadu«Kush, and stretching from about Shabkadr to the 
neighbourhood of Skardo and the borders of Lad&kh. The greater 
part of the tribes by whom these gorges are peopled, appear to be 
primitive Aryans who have been crowded out of more accessible 
localities by pressure from without. The testimony of ancient 
writers, both European and Indian, is cited to show that some of 
these tribes probably once extended much further to the Eastward, 
toward Thibet and the head waters of the Indus. Conjecture, 
Major Biddulph submits, must be allowed, in the absence of actual 
evidence as to the events which brought them all into their present 
centre. It is, as he observes, generally recognised that^Badakshan, 
with the Upper Valley of the Oxus, was one of the earliest homes 
of the Aryan race. Their progress Southward was probably gra- 
dual, and more due to natural expansion than to plans of ambition. 
In the tribes of the " Galcha” group, where thd dialects resemble 
ancient Persian, we must see the descendants of those who remained 
in their original seats, or who took one step at most, and who were 
gradually driven up into*the high valleys which they at present 
occupy. The remaining tribes are the earlier immigrants, and 
those who came on in the direction of India, or (in the first 
instance) travelled up the higher Indus. The Shinas possibly 
intruded upon them from the South ; while the Teshknus, with 
their Burishki or Ehajuna language, are tentatively identified with 
the Yuecht who^ conquered fiactria about 1!^ B.C., and may 
have overflowed into the N.-E. valleys at some later period. In 
the cou^ of their depredations these Scythians may have subdued! 
, the original Aryans wherever they came m contact with them in 
large nunlYbers ; and, by absorbing Aryan blood, speech, and man- 
ners, and by undergoing the same physical influences, ended by 
. produolDg the degree of assimilation now perceived. They are 
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evidently alluded to by Abu Ribao in the beginning of the lOtb 
century A.D. 

Lastly, it may be interesting to note the speeultilions of 
an accurate ana able Qerotan etbr^ologist. Lasseny with less 
direct knowledge than we now possess, records remarks U|oon 
Dardistan which may |^e noted for what they are worth, as connecting 
this regiop With the early facts of the Old Testament narrative;— 

‘‘If we have hitherto rightly taken the hearings of the Hebrew 
poems, we obtain at the same time in them our earliest knowledge 
of the India whic];i pressed close to the Western peoples ; certainly 
not of the entire great India, but of a part which borders directly 
on the Persiait Highland, and of which an account could easily 
he sinread Westwards. Ihe river Pison has already been accepted 
by earlier interpreters as the Indus. This flowed round the land 
of Ckavilct (Aug. Havila) which is broyght so' significantly’ before 
ns in this briefly expressed poem, because its productions certainly 
and undoubtedly are represented as costly and rare : they are gold, 
precious stones, bdellium. The first is found, as we know, in the 
tributaries of the Upper Indus, the Darada-land, more plentifully 
than elsewhere in India and Iran: the immediately bounding- 
territories are rich in precious stones; the Upper Oxus Valley in 
rubies and lapis lazuli, Eboten in the highly valued Jastein (?). 
If one considers bdellium to be pearls, one forgets that they could 
only be obtained in olden times from the Persian Gulf and Ceylon; 
the Pison did not encompass either of these lands, and the word 
otherwise cannot mean pearls. It appears that one can only 
consider bdellium to be an aromatic drug, most likely musk, 
which was priced equally with precious stones, and would be 
mentioned with them. In that signification it points to the land 
of the Daradse.” ['in an antecedent pai’agraph the writer seems to 
assume that the Hebrews and Aryans once had a common source.] 

"It appears from this, that this Northern land comes before us 
early in the descriptions of India, as weM as in the first accounts 
of jhe Greeks, as a rich and wonderful land ; so muc^ the more 
does it appear to us also as such in these earliest poems. We 
must henceforth seek an Indian name in Ohavila ; perliaps it is the 
word “Kiimpil^” which is understood to be a country to the N,-W. 
of India, by Wilson, and even might be proved to be the land 
of the Parad®.” €.638. 

Rut we must draw to a conclusion. Our notice only professes 
to deal with the proto- Aryan aspects of the ethnologic problem ; and 
we tpjiiMt nnwillipglj^ forego the pleasure to bo derived from the 
geUetai otudy of this most attractive! record. The obj<^t of this 
will have been a^mpltshed if the mind of the reader has 
;;^|pa^^|tii»ulated to think of this singular country as the last 
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retreat of races who represent the rude forefathers of so many 
noble nations ; the unprogressive originators of progress ; the rude 
founders— in a remote and indirect degree — of all that is most pre- 
cious in human virtue^ knowledge, and civilisation* And a fit 
ending may be afforded by a list of some of the words of each 
group such as may best exhibit the iinguistv^ grounds of such a 
claim. In this list, chiefly extracted from the vocabularies given 
in Major Biddulph’s Appendices, it will be sufficient to give roots 
only, and not to perplex attention by noting the grammatical forms 
which are so skilfully and carefully exhibited, and.to which a brief 
and cursory advertence has been made above. As the cla:Ssiffcation 
groups, it will, further, be unnecessary to lypecify in each 
instance the particular dialects from which our words have been 
^vlvgtod. 
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Lid of Woh'da taken from, Dialeota of each Group. 



ist Group A. 

end Group B. 

3 rd Group C. 

One 

i. ■ eye. 


Ek 

Two 

Bui,ido. 


Du 

Three 

Trai 


Cha 

Four 

Tsavor 

jCHor, Chau 

Chor, Tsor 

Five 

Fdnsh 

Ponch 

Pans, Punch 

Six 

Kheuskh 

Choi, Sho 

Sha, Sho 

Seven 

Hub 

S4th 

Sat 

Eight 

Wokht 

Asht 

At, Asht 

Nine 

Nao 

No 

Nom, Noh 

Ten 

Dais 

Dash 

Dash 

Twenty 

Blst * 

Bishi 

J\Ia.sh, Mish 

Man 

Marer 

Mosh 

Minus 

Woman 

Ghin 

Striya 

Mulai 

F.-ither 

Pid 

Wdwa 

Bip 

Mother 

Mid 

Aya 

Mi. Yi 

Son 

Puscr 

PuUf 

Ihich 

Daughter 

Dhagd 

Jii 

Df 

Brother 

Vrai 

Br4 

BIh 

Dos 

Shach 

Kuri 

Shu, Kutalun 

Cow 

Ghai. Ghaneh 

(loh, Gak 

Go, Gih 

Horse 

OiMs* Asp 

Hushok 

Ashp, Ghora 

Fire 

yut.s, Ydts 

Ang.«ir 

Agir, Angir 
Woi, U 

Water 

Yiipk 

Ug, Ak 

River 

Dariao 

Sin 

Sin. Nid 

Village 

Dydr 

Khan 

Grim 

Qirom, Oaon 

House 

Ghoua 

Got 

Sun 

KKor 

Suri 

Suri 

Moon 

MoghohT 

Mas 

Yun, Masoi 

Biead 

Naghau 

J9a word like any 

qf our languages 

Butter 

Maskuh 

btone like. 

ifoi given. 

Milk 

Kshira 

Chirr 

Dut, Chir 

Head 

Sar, Pusir 

SorrShish 

Sh}.sit 

Eye 

Ch.'im 


Achi 

Nose 

Naz, Ned* 
Reghish 

Nisur, Nos. 

Nats 

Beard 

Rigish, Diri 

Daia, Dan 

Hand 

Oast 

Hast, Dusht 

Hut, Ha&t 

Foot 

P5.1h 

Pug 

Pa 

Ear ^ 

Ghokh 

Kar. Koron 

Kor, Kan 

HMrt* 

Zil 

Kardi 

Hiyo, Hidda 

Blood 

Wdkhun 

Lut 

Lei 

Bone 

1 

i 

Atti 

Att 

Day 

Mdr. Mat 

like others 

Des, Dts 

Rat 

Night 

km\, 

Rftt 

II 


Gora 

Sha 

Nom like 

Red 

Surkdh 

• 


Go 


Rivra 

Boj • 

Be 

.0,. 

A$«i* Axa 

Bo 



Mara 

Mrt 



i^ra 

Ko 

To 


iRbmabks. 




A. Tribes beyond Hindu-Kush, 
Central tnbest and Siaposh- 
S(Athem tribeSi and Sninas. 


I 'i'he numerals are strangely similar ia 
^all Aryan languages, liut note the w lu 
the word for " nine” recalling the Latin. 
I TheO&lcha for '* six” is a Zend word. 


Persian tnardt Sanscrit and German fnan- 
«sh, menscfu 

•Greek Sansc. f/n, Latin muHtr. 

Persian pidar^ Hindi Bd w , Bdp. 

Ditto Mt^ar,, Hindi Ma^ Amma. 

Ditto Sans putra. 

Ditto dnkhtar (also German) Gans. Huhiia. 
Ditto hrddar (c f. Latin and Ger.mun) Hind 

Bhai. 

Ditto sag^ Bengali Hind, Kutta. 

Ditto gao^ Latin vacca, Hind, g'ai. 

Ditto aep, Gothic harsa. Hind ghora. 

Ditto Latin igniSs Hind ikg. 

Ditto Latin oifua^ French eau. 

Ditto dftrid^ Latin xinm^ Hind naddt. 

Ditto dek^ Sans, g^dma^ Hind. gaon. 

Ditto khdnay Hind, jpn/ (“lainily”). 

Ditto khorshed. Sans, and Hindi Surya^ 

Sumj 

Ditto tndk Hind, wrfx, Greek 

Ditto Ndn, 

Ditto Maskd. 

Ditto shir. Hind, dstdk. 

Ditto sir. Kind, sir, sish. 

Ditto chashm, Latin ocutus^ Hind dnkh. 
Latin nasus. Hind, ndk^ Germ. nast» 

Persian risk. Hind ddri. 

Dit^o dasts Sans. hasUt^ Hind. Hdth. 

Zend pdde Persian /«f , Latin pedis^ Hind pag. 
Zend gosh,, Persian Hind, kdn. 

Persian rfr/, Latin coAitSf Germ, herst Sans, 

krid. 

Zend tfokonPy Persian kkuHt Mind, lokut ItU 
, C‘ red.”) 

Persian usiakhdn^ Latin ossify Hind, haddi. 

Ditto m, Latin diet* 

Ditto shab. Hind. rdt» 

Ditto sajtd. Hind gordt (** fair”). 

Ditto sidk. 

Ditto turkk» 

Latin Ire, 

‘£nglis)i watt fa, Persian* Germ,, 

|. Latin* 

Persian* Sanscrit Latin. * 


Ditto Sanscrit kar^ German ikm. 
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Such are some of the root words of these old and rude Aryan 
dialects ; ihe Northern words, it will be observed, maintainiog 
their Persian peculiarities almost without exception. It only 
remains here td be added that the Southernmost, or third group, 
besides the more Indian form of their words, have the already 
mentioned Indian planetary nomenclature for fhe days in the week, 
in which they resen^ble not only the Hindustanis, Do^as, and 
Panjabis, but also ourselves. Those tribes are called Danqarik 
by their neighbours ; but although this word would seem to be 
derived from the Hindi word for cattle, yet it Is very, strange 
th^ the bovine race, instead of being holy, are, for them, un- 
clean. They will not wear leather or drink milk ; arW, in bringing 
a calf to its mother, they use a forked stick to push the little 
animal. . • 

Major Bidduiph’s book libs a new map, and is illustrated by 
Captain Col#, R.E. It deserves, and will no doubt obtain, a 
large share of public favour, and will be attentively studied by 
those interested in the early history of Aryan man. 

B. G. Keenb. 


Notes and References. 

A. Taking the Vedas to have necessarily originated after the 
settlement of the Aryans in Upper India would no doubt compel 
us to ascribe a very high antiquity to that event. Colebrooke, 
from astronomical evidence, dated the earlier part of tllbse scrip- 
tures about 2000 B.O. — before Abram, let us say, while Professor 
Qoldstuckcr lays down the more moderate doctrine that no 
portion can bo of date later than the second century B.C,, after 
which it must have taken some time even to develops their 
language into the artificial Sanscrit of the classical books. These 
last, however, appear fropr the latest studies of the subject to 
belong to a more recent date than, was supposed by Sir W. Jones 
and the earl/ British scholars. There seems, nevertheless, good 
reason to surmise that the classical literature is ancient, though 
the earliest period of that literature does not reach within centuries 
of the end of the Vedic era. But is it necessary to suppose that 
the Vedas were written in India ? May not, at least, the very old 
portions represent the breviary of the old Bactrian Church before 
the Zoroastrian reforms ? It is made out by the arguments and 
testimonies adduced by Muir {Ranssrii Tends, Vol. II.) that there 
was a Prot^Aryan civilisation, with an organised language, before 
the ‘dispersal and division into Zendic and Sanscrit ; and to this 
generic original the name of “ Aryan" or “ Bactrian" has been 
given. It is quite possible that the Reva sect had one set of 
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hymn^ and the Ahum sect another. Professor Weber gives but few 
dates in bis latest* work ;* the following are the most important 
The Vedas, he thinks, were completed in the third century B.C. 
There was then a long interval, during which Sanscrit was slowly 
elaborated as a learned language. Panini, the great grammarian, 
is not shown to have** written much before the Christian era; the 
lexicon of Aipar Sinh and the great epic and grammatic works 
are probably not older than the tenth century A.D. Bat, as 
Weber often observes, there are scarcely any “ external” dates. 

General Cunningham, in the treatise on the Punjab ethnology 
prefixed to the 2ad volume of his ArokcBologieal Survey Itep^t, 
states that the settlement of the country took place in the time 
of Darius Hystaspes. But he holds that the settlers were Tura* 
uians, driven out by Afrasyab. Since^ however,, the General gives no 
detailed reasons for this theory, it must be taken for whatever it 
Slay seem worth. The truth about Afrasyab" seefhs to be that 
the name does not represent an individual but a dynasty or 
nationality. It is most likely of comparatively modern origin, 
and stands for some formidable adversaries of the Eastern Iranian 
nation, known only by tradition, treated fancifully by Firdusi, 
or those from whom , Firdusi derived his notions, and located in 
Tutan, because the Persians of Firdusi’s day looked upon the 
Turanians as their hereditary foes. Looking to the other tradition 
of the overthrow of Zohiik and his serpents, coupled with the 
Greek statements as to the fall of Median power, it may be per- 
missible fb surmise that Astyages, or AzdeJi&k, was the real 
enemy ; that tho word denotes a Median or Medo-Assyrian power 
which used the dragon for its standard ; lastly, that the wars with 
** Afrasyab” werai wholly, or in great part, carried on in tho 
Western, rather than in the Eastern quarters, and ended in the 
consolidation of the Medo- Persian Empire under Darius Hystaspes. 
His grandson, who also bore the name of Hystaspes, tried un- 
WGcessfully to become independent in Bactria 460 B.C'., but the 
Government of Artaxerxes suppressed the attempf, and reduced 
Bactria to the condition of a province (HI. Rawlinson, 472.)^ An 
em%ratioa may possibly have followed. 

if. In, mentfoning Mr. Fergusson in the text, I have not 
forgotten that hks supremacy as a critic and historian of architec- 
ture bae not been so generally admitted in 'matters of histmry and 
chie^nology. Ho 4ias been referred to rather as showing that 
. b a pOMibility of r^arding Buddhism as a Turanian 
'movement than as conclusive evidence that it vpw so. M». 
;Bp«mce Hardy and Theories, pp. XXIII fi.) allows 

* /ndirttt Wcmlrtre, Eng. edition, 1878. 
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for believing ** that the time at irhiefa Buddha lived tvaa 
dtrictly ijeithet Vedantic nor Brabmaoical.” “ Also that the 
retgn of Asoka (250 B.C.) is the starting point of Buddhist 
ebronologiste, amd . . . they are not far from the truth.” The 
Cingalese scriptures do not seem to be older than 90 B.G. ; the 
caaoD> as stated in the text, was not fixed in Magadba before 24(X 
B;C. H. H'. Wilson eives thirteen different dates assigned by 
the Buddhists themsefves for the origin of their system : and he 
concludes that the whole thing is very likely an unhistorical 
myth. Max Mbller holds tbat^ in any case, we have no authentio 
bktory of Buddhism previous to the time of Asoka; dnd that 
b^re the year 16-1 B.€. their chronology is fuH p£ absnrdiliest 
and founded on tradition (Spence Hardy, 75*6). Mr. Tumour is 
cited in the same place as throwing doubt on the supposed 
Buddhist chronology ; andrit is shown that a difference of 
twenty centuries exists in the various dates assigned for Buddha’s 
birth.* To say, therefore, that Buddhism, being a protestation 
t^inst Brabminism^ shows that the latter was established in the 
sixth century, is to go far beyond what can be sustained. The 
most that can be said is that a religious heresy sprang up in 
Upper India in the third century, from which it appears that a 
hierarchy was iu existence wliich was accused of having corrupt- 
ed, added to, and otherwise perverted the Vedas^ (Spence 
Hardy, 45 f f.) It is observable that no symptoms appear in 
the early history of Buddhism to show that it met with any 
oiiganised or general opposition, as must have been the case had 
the power of the Brahmins been either general or organised f 
for Buddhism was eradicated from India, nine or ten centuries 
after Christ, in a- manner more complete than ever happened in 
the case of any other religion. By that time, Ubwever, Brahmin- 
ism bad become a most powerful system, though its development, 
evidently took place afte^ the rise of its rival, and during that 
rival’s universal supremaqr. 

0. As to the question of architecture, it ia of course possible- 
that excavations at snob Indian sites as Bastinapur, or in the 
Panjab, may bring to light evidence of stone buildings earlier than- 
^e time of Darius Hystaspes ; but at present it must be admit- 
ted that the evidence is ail the other way. The rcok-temples 
show signs of harving bSen modelled from timber* buildings ; and 
Bone cff them, have bsen proved to be older than the second 
B,C, (1^ ills; Soe, Benff. Jow'm T. 1878- L, p. 72.) 

4 ‘ iiD, lit Is not moBUt, by the reference to- Herodotus in the text, 
to Arfitm tl&t t^ {mcrntors of the present A%haua were in the 
Oabut Highlands at the time of Darius Hystaspes. But from, 
that historian down to Pliny, there is an unbroken chain of 

17 
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•videuoe tibaC counti^ was inhabited, as it is still, bjr acr import* 
ant race cailsd Paktn.* lo this coiutectiou we eaunot neglect- 
the Carious get^apbical pamge, in the 1st FargarcT of the 
Fendidad, where the Deity is represented . as describing tcwioua 
countries that he has creates. St^oiars bare differed as to the 
meaning of this reoofd ; some maintaining that it cototains the, 
history qf the early Aryan migration, which others deny. Follow* 
ing the former view, it has l>eeo understood ' to indicate that the 
Brat departure was from the Pamir mountains, necessitated by the 
cold of that region ; that the earliest migration was to Sogbdiana, 
the next Ho Merv, the next to Balkfa, thence to Khorasaa, Kabul, 
and Kandsliar^ on the Belmasd, and at last into the PanjSb. 
But Sir B. Bawlinsou does not believe that India lies within the 
Zoroastrian sphere ; and he has given reasons for believing that 
the Hayiu Hindu of the Vendidad am no other than tBe seven 
bead'Streams supposed to issue from Pamir, and to lenUe to forn^ 
the main stream of the Oxua. {Monograph on the 0(eu», read in 
September 1870 before the British Association at Liverpool.) Max 
JdUlIer on the other hand goes so far as to deduce from the chapter 
referred to, and other evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they appeared in Persia. Yet he ends 
with accepting the purely mythological” character of this 
chapter. Spinel, a well-known and very judicious German writer 
conclndes that the passage is of later date than Zoroaster, and is 
f aotjhing hut a specification of the countries known to the 
Iranians ;”jind by no means a chronicle of migrations. This period 
of geographical knowledge must be “ a very receot one.” idle 
eonolndes that Zoroastrianism was of Uedian origin, that the 
Zendic Aryans and the Yedic Aryans lived together after the 
other kindred radbs bad serrated ; and that their own ultimate 
separation was due to religious causes. ]n Muir (II. 317. ff.) 
will; be found some interesting extracts going to confirm the 
belief that the primitive Aryans consisted of several races, Ipcsely 
oanfederated by a ceWimon langm^e, and located in what is now 
known as Western Tnrkestan ; the Easternmost tribe, the parents 
of tire modern Hindus, being chiefly settled in JBadakshan, 

- It is to be remembered that most of tlte best authorities quoted 
by Mtrir, and notably that veiy learned and careful writer bim^ 
seif, agree in looting upon this Aryl^l element as only one of 
tbe (actors of the modem Indians. Even without taking notice 
of .the races of tfle Deccan and the Cnrnatio, and of the Bbils 
and .Kcles of the Central htgbland% it is pretty certain that 
^ Idack, wiry»l)aired, undersiz^ low castes of Uppel Inc^ «!» 


* Sen 11. Lassen, 513-14, 
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iiton^ATyaa. It is also very probable that such tribes as the^ 
’Chijars and Jats (although immigrants from the North) belong' 
to auothef race. Still the Aryan element is, no doubt, kA para-^ 
liiouQt interest. • 

IS. The fact that the holy land of the Hindus is rather in 
the Valley of the Saraswati than in that of jthe Indus seems to 
follow from alt post Vedh: testimony. Thus Max liyiller ' 
It is now geher&lly admitted that this holy land of the 
Brahmans, even within kt earliest and narroweeit lim^f between 
iheSaraervatt and the Driekadwati, was net the birth>plaoe of 

the sons of Mann Traditions among the Brahmans al to the 

Ndithern regions, considered the seats of the blessed^ may be con- 
strued into something like a reedlection of their Northern immi>« 
gratiou." Tliese holy seats are spoken of in eady Brahmad 
writing^ as the Utthra Knvua" (Aftiir, 322 f.f.) But there is a 
famous passage in Mauu (II. 17—24) referred toatpp. 897-9, 
where the Indian sacred region is spoken of as Brahmavartha, 
and where its boundaries are so given as to show that it lay in 
what we now call Sirhind. To use the language of H. H. Wil- 
son These indications render it certain that, whatever seeds 
were imported from without, it was in thh countiy adjacent to 
the Saraswati river that they were first planted and cultivated 
and reared in Hindustan.'’ Lassen gives, by the bye, a onriotts 
instance of the exaggerations of ^Hindu chronology. The era 
Of Chandra Gupta must be placed in the time of Seleucus Nicator. 
The Parana cited by the German Professor puts him Qvec 1,509 
B!C., an excess of about twelve centuries. (II. 601.) 

F. The following are the most important passages in the chapter 
referred to in the text 

“ The territory between the Hindu-Ensh to the W., the Him- 
alaya to the S., the Karakorum to the N. and E., this Upper Indus 
territory lies high above the sea, say, 10,000 ft,, intersected by 
^ny high mountains, Vith long severe winters, short and often- 
interrupted summers, where 'we might expect all vegetation to 
cease... On the north side of the Himalaya** villages ate found 
12,000 ft. above the sea ; shrubs grow at 16,000 fkibut agricaltufO 
forms but a small part at man’s occapatioo ; the cate of flocks 
ppedomiuates ..the land is rich in auriferous earths.... The Indus 
Valley from Iskardu to Attok offers no good tHbroughffires... To 
the .N.-W. of Kashmir Uve the Dard8... Nagar, or BnrsfaaV; tho 
' tract to the N. of the Indus, has puogars for fnbabitants, as also 
jSanza, or Kanjat, farther Oortb, towards Pamir. In Gilgii five 
Oards, whbalao possess lands on the Uilgit- river; who speak a 
language of their own as well as Afghan (Pushtu), having teoeutly 
become Iftehamadaos. .... All that is kaown [about these tribes] 
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i8 that at Ohitml* is centred an ancient people which is widely 
spread over the Hindn'Kasb..., which will be proved to be « 
remnant of the old immigration, and also occupies the*Blopes of 
the range towards the Upper InduS) which appears to be ^e 
ethnical frontier... This, is no <new immigration ; we can trace 
the Dard to the oldest records, and always in this region of tite 
Upper Indus.” * 

— Inhere ~is ho instance in the history of science of a 
truer confessor than Auquetil du Penon. After devoting bis life 
to a most obscu^ and novel investigation, he had the mortification 
to die Itoanded as an impostor. The labours Bask, Wester- 
gaard, and Burnouf have completed both bis justification and his 
work. Many 'points, however, remained to be cleared up in regard 
to. the Zoroastrian Scriptures ; and no one has done more for the 
subject than Dr, Hang, late Profesgor of Sanscrit in the Puna 
College. Even Dr. Haug’s studies have not given the gubject entity 
historic certainty ; and perhaps there is something in the extreme 
antiquity and the obscure character of the evidence which will 
always leave it under a veil. So far as can be made out, the 
following appears to he as much as can be asserted about it as 
connected with our present inquiry. In the old Bactrian days, 
then, there were certain sacrificial rites and certain hymns which 
embodied a belief in the power of natural forces and a propitiation 
of them. There were two sects of these worshippers, — the one 
nomad and pastoral ; the other more settled and devoted to agricul- 
ture. The former used services which are preserved in the older 
parts of flie Vedas ; the liturgy of the others is represented by 
the earlier texts of tlie Avesta. No coi^ecture can be safely 
formed as to the date of this state of society. In the course of 
time- the divergenee became more marked, and the nomads gave 
tiouble by preying -upon the fields of their more stalionMy 
ueighbonrs. Things were in this position when Qusbtasp or his 
lather overthrew the Median power, and founded the dynasty of 
the Adioemenida About this time appeared on inhaDitant of 
Bbages, or Rai, a Median city, where, as we know /rom the Book 
of Tobif, a Jewish settlement was formed alter the captivity 
(popularly dated B.C.). His name was Spttama>, and he obtain- 
ed the cOtoperation of the new dynasty. He accordingly took up 
the Breviaiy of Ae Zoroasters, or Magian priests, and edited it, 
with additions in the form afterwards known as Zend-Avssto (or 
rather ilvssto-Eend) meani^ "Text and Comment,” which 
be^^ the scriptures of the l^ate Church of the day in Persia, 
finding that the unpopular Bactrbn nomads clung to ^e worij^p 
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'of InciFa and the other elemental Oevas^ be regarded these povers 
.much as Luther may have regarded the Saints of the Roman Church 
two thousand years latery first as respectable but superfluous 
intervenors between man. and his Maker (fot' the Supreme Being 
Spitama 'was the Ahuba Mazda, *' Creative Deity”), and 
lattwly as demons to be exorcised without compromise. And 
Haug gives a formula for the use of people disposed to renounce 
the Devas and all •their works which shows that tbe*new faith 
was of a most aggressive character. (Beaaya, &c., p. 163). Dr. 
Bang puts Spitama’s bhth as high as 1200 but admits 

that the Aveeta, in its collected form, did not exist tilh 450*350 
B.C. “ Zoroaster” is merely a title, so that to seek for the “ age' 
of Zoroaster” is like seeking for the age of “Pharaoh,” or ef 
“ The Pope.” 

JEr.-^>The following is the description recorded by the lamented 
Bayward of the physical aj^arance of these races 

“The inhabitants of Dardistan, in .which ma^r be included 
Gllgit, ChilaS'Hanza, Nagar, Dilail, and Upper Cbitr&l, are a fine, 
good-looking, athletic race, and the dilference is at once perceived 
on crossing the Indus.” {We have already seen Lassen’s view 
of the ethnic frontier.] “ Light and dark-brown hair, with grey, 
hazel, and often blue eyes, are seen. The women have a more 
English oast of countenance than any I have yet seen in Asia. 
Black hair is the exception amongst them, light-brown locks 
prevailing. The country, such as is under cultivation, is fertile 
and productive ; but the popul^ion is scanty.” {Letter to Colonel 
Bhowera, dated “between Gilgit and Yassin,” I7t6 February 
1870). In another letter, datra a few weeks later, the ill-fated 
adventurm', espousing the cause of the canton of Yassin,. where 
he was soon to fall a victim, drew attentionato certain atrocities 
alleged to have been committed by the Kashmiris nt the expense 
of the Dards. The English public must, he said, remember that 
these people were not^*' niggers,” but “ descended from ancestors 
of the true^ Aryan stock,” and their women “have eyes apd' 
tresses of the same hues as our own wives and children,” 
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I N ‘coaiitiies lying to the West of Palesisne, the cradle of 
Cfaristisnity, before the teachings of the Nasarene had b^: 
gun to i^flooDce the people of the West, Celts, Teutons and Slava 
and the descendMts of these races, while eith'tt retaining, in more 
or less sinipiioity, the original Aryan beliefs of tbeir race, or 
feioing a new structure of faith, with numerous deities and multi-, 
tudinons oeremeDies^ and devdoping a high form of civilisatioB like 
that of Graeci and Rome, were diaractmised by a ferocity and 
an titter disreg^ of human life ami human suaering that to 
modern •civilixation seems appaHing. Down even to the lapse 
of the middle ages, which brings us to t^e veig^ of tl>e Reforma- 
tion, sooiety was divided into two unequal classei^ those who « 
ruled and those who served i those who owned slaves, bondsmen, 
serfs, villeiBs, and those who were slaves. To the latter class 
belonged the great osass of men, who received such care and 
Attention from thdr masters as the Ubouring ox does from its igno- 
mot owner. All the peoples ud nations of antiquity, whether 
in the Shwtor tho West,, whose rehgiotts tt3mtems bad got beyond 
mere ftisdtism, icelad^ attn^viag as mt int^;nd part of thdr 
foitiis. Whatever laws or eastoms were in existence amongst 
tiiose early peoples in the West at Imst, it was only by excep- 
tion that the tiaves eaoyed tbeir benefit. They bad reference 
Only to foeemm who bad in any way lest their poasessiona Thd 
most' nsuat itiioeednre^ however was, for some of hk less unfor^ 
fitinate brother freemen to lay bold of his person, and those of 
hit wives and ^tideea, and by enslaving mem, relieve himself 
ficom the burden of tbekr suf^it. Amongst the Hebrews there 
Was M siMh tbii^ as a Hewew slave. A servant, a dependent;, 
might be, mt the year of julnlee* brought to every boq: 
Israel, throaghont the Jewish border, fresdqjEn and hie 
funily, Inheritanos. Tbe tbeooratio dement- in the Jewish 
polity , inade sudh an amogement possible, and we have, in tius 
orotiiedKKHl and eqnality of the Hebrews, probably, tbe oaHied 
historic genu, of every sodalistie and oornmnnistic s^eme for tbe 
feoondtootien of Sbeiety (bat has fbnnedhitself in tbe brain of man. 

It was and is among Western peoples only that alm^tviii^ 
has treated si a mattw State policy. In the Eesb 
^t^yipg, wfaeifaer amongst Hindm, fiuddbists, or Hubamadani^ 
and a very essential , part, of religion. In Greece^ the 
SfioUe decreed (bat tbe children of those who had 
in little, should be suppor^d up to tbeir dgbteeath yehib 
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and then sent into the verld, la the demoeratie States ef Greece 
'there were what have been called embryo friendly societies, out of 
whose funds impoverished freemen were as^te^ The methods 
by which the Bomans soeght to limit the inerease of poverty wer^ 
of two kinds : let. Grain was distributed at reduced prieea and ultU 
mately gratuitously; 2nd. The amount of, land a Jtoman oitieen 
might possess was limited ; all over that amonnt was tahen from 
him and given to thoSe who had none. Regarding the wisdom of 
these enactments eyeu their own writers were at vacianee. Sa 
far as they went, they may have been good- and wise arrangements, 
as tbey/inet, in some measure, the exigencies of disastrous battle^ 
plague,' or famine. Before the influences of Chwtianity began 
to make themselves apparent among the people of Enrc^, the 
condition of the majority was a bard and hapless <Hie — ill-fed, 
ill-clad, swept off *by famine and pestilence, and subjected to the 
'tsruellest usage. The dawning light, of which Christianity waa 
the .fully risen sun, was gradually deepening in intensity in the 
ethical systems of the best philosophers of the Greoo-Latin 
race. Seneca, during the reign of Nero^ enunciated the existence 
of a bond of brotherhood between master and slave which 
nothing could sever. Nero, Antonine, and Adrian legislated for 
the slaves, took the power of life and death from their masters^ 
forbade their mutilation or employment as gladiators, prot 
vented their exposure on an island in the Tiber when old and 
infirm — where they were left to die->and appointed officers to re- 
ceive their oompkints. (Lecky, History of Rationalism, page 
i57, Vol. II,) In tracing some of the consequences of ^e impact, 
of Christianity on European civilisation, we shall mainly follow, 
though somewhat briefly, the admirable exposition of Leckyi 
^ As soon as Christianity began to make itself felt in a comma-; 
nity, the equality of all men in thought of God gradually took' 
root, and grew in strength. Jhaws for the protection of slaves were, 
revived or enacted, and^mancipation became common. Many of; 
the mmiastesies contained freed slaves, who used their infloeuceto; 
obtain the freedom of their fellows. The liberation of a slave was. 
seg^yded as a work of devotion ; the most sacred cky and the, 
holiest place were chosen for the act of manumission ; and thus, 
slavery was merged in serfdom, Chariudile iiistitotiDns, before; 
the advent of Christ, were unknown. There ww no poblio refuge, 
ffir the sidk or destitute ; infanricide was not regmded as a crime.; 
Both Flato And Aristotle considered it expedient in the Gaso<^. 
. deformed children. It was no unusuM thiqg for brjdiaas to bo , 
bseught, flp for the avowed purpose of prostitution ; and some : 
of the spectacular shows of the church, as well as the pttQl8lunents> 
ioflieted on heretics, were characterised by a brutal' indifference : 
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to hmnaa sufifenof. At a very early period ia the hlsttri^ 
of Christianity the hospital and the refuge for the destitute and the 
etranger made their appearance ; and the epitaphs of the Catacombs 
l)ear ample evidence to the fstcl^ that numerous toundlings were 
supported by Christian charity. When it became the dominant 
religion of a country, rlhe protection of infants was oOe of the first 
changes manifested in its laws. The ravages n)pde by war and famine 
were met by a ! benevolence the most lavish. " It is scandalous,” 
says Julian, Aat the Qaiilseans should support the destitute, not 
only of their owd religion-, but of ours.” ** In- an age,” says Lecky, 
"when the government of force had brought about universal 
^ anarchy, Cbristiaus taught the doctrine of passive obedience. In 
** an age when unbridled luxury had produced unbridled corruption, 
‘^they elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue; Jn au age when the 
**^faciUty of divorce bad almost legalized polygamy, they prO' 
*^claimM, with St. Jeromej that marriage peoples earth, virginity 
*^i«aven.” 

The great work of reorganizing society in the West was acoom^ 

S lished before the Reformation. The bulk of the population of 
iuropewas emancipated between the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
tiiougfa serfdom has scarcely yet disappeared. Hospitals, houses of 
fefoge, monastic histituttons, with all their peculiar organisations for 
the relief of the poor, the iuculcatiou of the duty of honest work by 
the practical example of churchmen of all grades from the highest 
to the- lowest — Becket himself is said to have laboured in the 
hay-Seld;~«>^, the nursing' of the siek, the teaching of the ignorant; 
and the founding of Universities, were all accomplished facts 
before the Reformation either in England or Germany. 

It- is not, perb|ips, so fashionable, now-a>day8, ignorantly td 
malign the'ohurch organisations of pre- Reformation times as it was 
before tee study of History began to bear fruit in a calmer and 
more just estimate of the work of tee^Cbristiau Church before 
tee j^at rupture-rthe first of a seeming endless series of ruptures 
add schisms^— of the sixteenth ceutniy. Ime immorality, corruption; 
igtiOrattC^ snperstkion, idolatry, and, nottee least sin, the wealth of 
w defgy, hnve been favourite themes of reproach, denunois^W^ 
ze’tfluig -and 'titupersttfoft among Protestant comtenaities for, ai 
least;^^ last thrpe httudred-yemfs ; and it is only now, after thzed 
eentodei; d# tee 'bitterer war of words the world has evef 
seen, teat ed.ntetdd ^en,- reared in Frotestantismi are ioeking with 
caintees^ ifod on the wrote aocompliteed by tee ^«reh 

^ A]^Refoimatlen days. Religious fanatics, course, there wM . 

wOrld-'k- end, who will continue to cry, *‘^CaD *!any gebd 
.||^e <mt Of, H«as»eth." In any view of' What Christianity had 
tee Refiwbiatiolb itnoitestie institutions' mnsf 
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occupy a prominent position. The actuating principles which gave 
vitality to the brotherhoods and sisterhoods of the Christian church, 
some mefi may soeer at, and it is easy to point out defects in 
their organisation ; but this century has all the advantages' of 
the experience of the past. If the men' and women who composed* 
them were ignorant, so were the times ; if they were immmral, so 
were the most chaste ; and if they were superstitious, s» were all 
men. The eiectric Shock that passed through Christendom at the 
Reformation, shaking to its very' foundations, and, in- a majority 
of cases, utterly destroying, the organisation- of* centuries, after 
giving all due prominence to- love of truth, desire for purity of 
doctrine, life, and manners, was traceable in no insignificant degree 
to a dominant and settled mistrust, if not hatred, manifested by the 
higher ranks of society against the church. The wealth it pos- 
sessed Vas a standing temptation to tlie needy noble ; the influence 
vt exercised en the side of the weak and oppressed, even in opposi- 
tion .to civic and kingly authorities, was a source of continual 
irritation, and its power had always been, on- the wliole, used for 
what were then believed to be the best interests of mankind, in 
opposition to what were declared to be the interests of individuals or 
sections of men, The spoliation of the church was the outcome 
of this mistrust aud hatred, and there can, we think, be no ques*- 
tion, that the great outburst of pauperism which was one of the 
characteristics of the wonderful sixteeutb century, was in a large 
measure due to the auppressiou of the monasteries, whose estates 
were confiscated and parcelled out amongst the greedy and the needy 
tdols that worked the destruction* of the only oiganisations then in 
existence to stem the tide of poverty. No one, we think, will 
maintain that the distribution of charity, as practised in the Church 
of pre-Reformation days, was always discrimiSating, and a thing, 
to be perpetuated in every detail. There are, ou tlie contrary, sound 
reasons for believing that the very means employed to lessen 
poverty, created a race of sturdy beggars who. roamed the country, 
or settled on Church-lands, and were supported by alms till they 
died, and gave place to younger aud more shameless' meudioants, 
who, in turn, lived out their drone life in full-fed laeiuess; This 
seems to be the result, more or less distinctly marked, of every 
scheme ancieut aud modem, peditieal and eccl^iastical that has ever 
beeu applied tu lessen the ills of poverty. But, oh the suppression- 
of the religious houses and the appropriation of church property 
by the nobility, the poor, dcsenciug aud undeserving. alike, wene 
east ad-rift on their own resources, to wander the country ia hungry 
liaods, to take to evil ways, or to follow, in the train- of menials and 
dependents, the fortunes of the great, while much of the energy 
that migbA liave been expended in working out schemes of 
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usefalness and belpfulaess, was dissipated by the leaders of the agd 
in profitless wrangling over the supremacy,” justification, traa-<' 
substantiation, and other topics as far asunder as the bWdth of 
the whole heaven from holy living and holy dying. < 

There is probably no country in the world where the political 
necessity of legislatieg for the poor was admitted so early in its 
history, «ud so continuously acknowledged in its enactments, as 
in England. A survey of the Doomsday Book of the Conqueror 
reveals the fact, that in all the counties of England the land Avas 
occupied, by sltrves or villeins who worked it for their owners, and 
were themselves incapacitated from holding property. They were 
in all respects as much the chattels of their masters as the 
crops they grew and the cattle they tended. The number of 
husbandmen and occupiers of land who could not be removed 
at pleasure was small indeed, compared with the herds of men 
who tcnled and laboured for their lorda The emancipation, brougbv 
about chiefiy by the influence of the church, its own indiscrimate 
almsgiving, the rise of a commercial and industrial middle class, 
and other causes, resulted, among other things, in a large percentage 
of vagrancy, vagabondage and beggary, which long before the reign 
of the third Edward had become a serious evil in the State. By 
the 23, c., 7, 1349, of that monarch, it was declared illegal to give 
any thing to a beggar who was able to work ; and by 12, Richard 
II., 1391, poor people were ordered to abide in the place of their 
birth. The statute of Richard IL was the first attempt to make 
any provision for the impotent poor. Henry VII., 1531, divided 
the poor into vagabonds and impotent. The latter were licensed 
to beg within certmu districts, their names registered and certified 
at quarter sessions ; and all found without a license were imprison- 
ed, put in the Itocks, and fed on bread and water. Vagabonds 
were flogged at the cart's tail, and sent to the place of tlieir birth ; 
ibis was in reality a system of authorized begging. Five years 
afterwards, Hemy Ylll., 1531, there is" the flrst allusion to a 
j-egular rate. The chief oflScer was to cause alms^to be collect- 
>ed, so that none might go abegging. The collections were made 
on Sundays and holidays, 1C vagrants had already been whipped, 
they were to be whipped t^ain and have the upper part of 
their ears cut ofiP. Edward VI. decreed that all who refused to 
work, and remained idle three days, were to be branded on the 
breast with the tetter V (vagrant) ; and adjudged the slave, for 
two years, of wlioevcr inforiped against th^, Slave vagrants 
were to m fed on bread and water, and made to work h^ 
withholding food, by beating, and by chaining. If he abscMid- 
, «d for- fotirteen days, he became a slave for life; a second 
vtmence was putiished by death as a felon. One can scarcely 
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realise that such an act was passed in England towards the close 
jof the sixteenth century, the most famous in some respects in 
English history, under the rule of a monarch whom some men 
call the saintly, Edward, and others, more bluntly, “ the tiger cub.” 
The 43rd Elizabeth, 1601, concentrated in one Act all the others, 
appointed overseers of the poor, authorised the erection of poor- 
houses, and taxed householders in order to raise a poor rate. The 
2nd Charles I., made the poor laws almost what we hSve them. 
1691, the 3rd William and Idary, relates chiefly to settlement, 
tieorge I., 1723, established indoor relief, and introduced the 
workhouse-system. In the year 1796 the poor rates amounted 
to a million and a half ; and for the twenty years before that date 
they averaged eight millions. In 1817 a commissidn of the House 
of Commons stated that, unless checked, the system of assessments 
would swallow up the profits of the land. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 4^and 5, Williaih IV., 1834, instituted the “ poor law 
commissioners.” These were superseded by “The Commissioners for 
administrating the laws for the relief of the poor in England, 
Victoria 1847,” and two years afterwards the commissioners were 
named the " Poor Law Board.” Ireland had its first Poor Law Act 
in the July of 18.38, and in Scotland the relief of the poor is 
regulated by 8 and 9 Victoria, 1845, and subsequent Acts. 

From the foregoing summary of Acts, it will, we hope, be ap« 
parent that if the poor in England are not cared for, it is not for want 
of legislation. The state of things revealed by the Commission of 
1 837 was most deplorable. The independence and morality of the 
labouring poor in many parts of the country had all tlut become 
extinct; and the relief given by the poor rates found favour with 
land-owners, farmers, and others, who reduced their rates of wages 
as relief from the rates increased. “ The Industrial Schools Act’* 
of 1867, one of the most important legislative enactmebts, 
probably, since the Reformation, helps materially to dry up at its 
source vagabondage, vacancy, pauperism, and crime. The Indus- 
tial Schools Act provides that all children of either sex, who 
are orphans,* or without visible guardians, or who are unmanage- 
able, and in a fair way of entering on a life of vagabondage^ and 
crime, may be brought before a magistrate and placed in an 
Industrial School for a term of years, and the parents or guardians 
compelled to help to support them. The weak point of the Act 
seems to us to be, that it turns the children out at the age of 15, 
leaving th^ in many cases, notwithstanding the supervision of the 
Industrial School Stafi^ to falltf prey to the evil courses of iheit 
*inynoral jiurroundings. This Act completes the list of civil 
enactments for the poor in Britain down to the present day. 

. If we turn to the church, and endeavour to estimate what it 
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li&iS effected for ttie ^or since the Reformation, either in Britain 
or the Continent of Europe, the computation \ 7 ill be an easy> and, 
we venture to think, affisappohiting, one. The struggle which began 
at the Reformation between Prmacy and Puritani,nn hi Rugland, 
and between Prelacy and Presbyterianism and Dissent in Scotland, 
and’wiiich'has 1)000 continued with more or less virulence to our own 
days, seeQis to have absorbed most of the energies, bold) of Church 
and Dissent. 'From the Reformation dowh to the beginning 
of the present- oeutury there is a dead level, a barren desert ot 
'little else than r^igious polemics, with a few oases here and there, 
ttiailted hy ouch names as those of Andrewes, Banyan, White* 
field, Wesley, ^ewton, Ohalmcrs, and that'band of men Whose purity 
of life aud high ideas have elevated the whole tone of Christian 
thought and action in Britain, America and the Colonies in the 
* Oxford movement.” In Scotland, up, to the ?eign of the fourth 
William, the Church pfatc oollections and poorxbox wore the onl^ 
•attempt at poor relief made by the Church. In Britaiu the small 
balance of wealth that escaped the ravages of the Reformation, 
available for poor relief purposes, went little beyond distributing 
bread on Sundays and holidays, and clothing at’less frequent times. 
With the exception, then, of the Church doles and a few Dorcas 
societies, contemptibly inadequate to work any real improvement, 
the Church has literally- done nothing either to grapple with poverty, 
or lessen its evila 'Of Church building and sermon preaching there 
has been enough, and to spare; but the stadent of Church histo^ 
and CSiurgh enterprise during the last three hundred years will 
fail to light on any well*thought out and energetically worked 
scheme put in operation, and consistently developed, which has 
either adequately attempted to lessen the ills of ^verty, or ever 
risen hij^er than the t^ious of mere talk. Thei?e are exceptions, 
^ course, and Dr. Chalmers' organisation and working of the 
parish- of St. John, including, as It did, at that time, the lowest 
bad most poverty-stririten quarters ef thh city of Glasgow, is a 
ttetahle one. Chalmers WMhed his parish splendidly with a band 
of helpers almost entirely vpluntary, and from the Churcli door 
ocdl^tiiMdis he Was able tb support the entire poor of the parish 
Without the need of a ringle penny of poor rates. When the 
moving e^rit of the ^reat Scotchman that presided over it, passed 
oway, we b^emeTsanfc into insignificance, The Church of England 
i#in pioteesstOQ of ah ‘Order of Deacons,” twd other sections of the 
Ftotei^nt Chnri^* have oiSScem who are supposed to have a 
speehdHre of the poor in their local! ti^; but, amongst dissehting, 
•wtes at. least, their attention is so much taken up^with such ’ 
gi^ttew Ghur^ repairs, Church debts, miuister'a saliuy, anti 
^#h^listttiou of the Hottrioitete and others, that toe poor- 
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ttf their own Chnrch, and, ceitainly the poor in their own immediate 
vicinity, would not feel that the mainstay' had parted from their 
lives, if these Church officers and the C&urcb organisation they 
represen t, ceased to exist. With individual acts of benevolence and 
munificence we are not at j^esent -concerned ; these are numerous 
and praiseworthy in all sections of society ai^d the Church ; but 
there is no great 'scheme in any of the Churches of tbe»Reform- 
ation flit all worthy oT that common Christianity whidi they all 
j^fess to revere. The splendid sums that are yearly contributed 
for Church extension, missionary and other objects, are probably 
nsefully expended, but who that knows the squalor and tbe vice, tbe 
preventibie- disease and death, and the poverty-stricken wretches 
who swarm in the immediate vicinity of many Christian Churches in 
every city and town of Britain and the world, may not long for a 
resurredtion of the tirutfa, ‘VBe that |u:ovideth not for his own, 
Specially tlmse of his own household, hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than en infidel" Every instrument, civil imd eoclesiasti- 
cah for the relief of the poor has again and again broken down, 
and proved itself shamelessly inadequate to meet any of the 
ordinary periodic emergencies which war, dull trade, or an 
epidemic are sure to occasion. To organise a. rural parish, or a 
district of a large city, and care for the bodies, as well 
as the souls, of its inhabitants, seems utterly ^beyond the 
ability of the bulk of the clergy of fdl denominatioDs. Any 
organisation set agoing by the Protestant Reformed Churches 
cannot, in the nature of things, have any existence other than 
a’ very sickly and feeble one. The men and women employed 
have, as a rule, their own living to earn ; and they are in the 
midst of the full bustle of the activities of life on behalf of them- 
Selves and their own families. Alany of theifl would be serving 
God and their generation better by staying at home and minding 
their own concerns. They can, at the best, give only the tail end' 
of a too brief leisure Snatched from tbe imperative duties of 
(heir own petsonal affaim, to that which deserves and deinan^ 
the closest and most painstaking care and the most systematic 
labour. We estimate very highly, and bold in much respect, the 
unrequited labour of those voluntary workers who may be found 
in almost every congregation of Christians, who give what 
is better than money, their time and personal 'influence, to aid' 
tiihse least, able to. help themselves; bat the “sweet visioh’*' 
of the future is yet very far ofS, when Clfristian sects shall' 
fo^et wrangling and strife and mutnal proselvtising, and shall' 
'(U^niae ariid officer each its own district in all thq great diies* 
of the world, and wherever else ignorance, pove^^ty, disease, 
and prime are bred and nurtured ; and in unity and eoncord, each' 
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with the other, labour to build up healthful bodies, well instruct- 
ed miuds, habits of thrift, forethought, prudence, self-helpfulnes8{r 
and all else that lie so very near the root of individual, family 
and social happiness and wellbeings and that ar«i, the broad and 
sure foundations on which may be built ail that constitutes a 
people’s greatness and a nation’s stability. 

Christianity is, in ispme of its aspects, but a higher idealising 
and fnrClier development of the brotherhood, the almsgiving, the 
charity, and the equality which so distinctly marked theocratic 
Judaism; and .which both Christianity and Judaism possess, 
in a more or loss marked degree, in common with the ancient 
religions of the East The things of God, as opposed to the things 
of Csesar, brotherhood and socialism, as opposed to imperialism 
and egotism, have distinctly characterised Christianity from its 
earliest days. The picture we have of the primitive Church in 
apostolic times is that of a socialistic commnnity, selling posses., 
sioDS and goods, and parting them to all men, as every maa_ had 
need ; having all things in common, “neither was there any among 
them that lacked.” This dream of socialism and common equa- 
lity, the earliest historic germ of which, as we have said, lies so 
far away in Judaism, has been a most important factor in the 
history of the peoples of the West ; and, in these modern days, ia 
France, ia Germany, in Russia, and in America, it has almost 
entirely disassociated itself from Christianity, and adopted the gross 
materialism of the Free lovers, or striven after the attainment 
of a Celestial Utopia here on earth, by the inculcating of a phi- 
losophic idealism and the planting of coramnnities to work a social 
reformation, snch as those of Saint.Simonism, Fourierism, Com- 
munism, and that on the shores of Lake Erie in the village of 
Bfoctpn, Chantangua countiy, State of New York, founded by the 
Rev. Thomas Lake Harris and Mr. Lawrence Oliphaut. The 
efforts that have been made outside State polity and ecclesiasticism 
to equalise' the distribution of wealth, and thus make poverty and 
‘^ant impossible, and to build up a new social order of things, have 
l^n neither few nor insignificant. In England, during toe reign 
of the B^nd Charles, John Sellers published and advocated, by 
petitioning the Lords and Commons and by appeals to the public, 
** FroiMMils for raising a CoUedge of Indmtry of all useful trades 
and husbandry wkh profit for the rich, a plentiful living for the poor 
and a good eduction for youth.” To the Lords and Commons 
John BeUeirs , say»<-— Thq cries and miseries of some, and idle- 
** ne^ and lewdness of others of the poor, and the charge the 
“pation is at for them being great, both encourage me ^ present' 
^ ydth some propoMls of embodying the poor so together thsit 
*hay he made of equal value to money , (by raisiog 
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a pleutifal supply of all convOuiences of life.)” Bellers* Cotlega 
nf Industry was simply a joiat-stock compauy, shares £25 eachr, 
capital jnS.OOO to purchase and stock land and build house and 
trorkshop acconsmudation fen: three hundred tradesmen. The com-' 
munity were to live in common, and produce all they required. 
The labour of two hundred was deemed sufficient for this ; and 
whatever might be produced by the other hundred was clear 
profit, to be divided* among the shareholders. We are unable to 
say what fate befell Bellers' “ proposals” in his own day, but his 
scheme seems to have commended itself to Robert -Dale Owen, who 
reprinted John Sellers' tract in 1817, along with his o^n “New 
Views of Society and one of Owen’s three sons wf^s, some years 
ago, in one of the Western States of America, an active worker 
and leader in a socialistic community which endeavoured to carry 
out some at least of'Bellers* ideas and to improve on the successful 
liperiment ef New Lanark, with which Owen's name is so inti- 
mately associated. 

Co-operation, not its mere make believe, joint-stockism, but co- 
operation with the lofty aims of the Rochdale Pioneers and their 
successors, has, within the last fifty years, added materially to the 
comfort and savings and advancement of the poorer classes in every 
village and town in Britain, and it has yet before it a large field of 
usefulness. The future historian of this century who follows the 
rise and progress of co-operation, will find in John Jacob Holyoak’s 
** History of Cooperation" and in the pages of the "Co-Operative 
News" and other journals, a record more or less complete o^one of the 
^eatest social movements begun and carried on by the labouring 
people of England themselves, which it seems to us, forms one of the 
distinctive features of the social history of the people of this age. 
But, after all that has been and that is, club^ friA[idIy societies, sav- 
ings banks, poor laws, church doles, socialism, communism, co-oper- 
ation and whajbever else may be. Poverty, like a shadow, follows man 
wherever he goes. It is dh needful to day for society and individuals 
to fight downj^he ills of poverty, os it was in the long past, when the 
religions of the East and the West incorporated almsgiving as a 
duty to be practised by all men who hoped hereafter to see the 
joys of Heaven. It is as needful now as when Sakyamuni 
fled from his regal surroundings, dunned the ochre-hued dress of 
the pauper, and, with alms bowl and staff ih band, traversed 
the plains of India and lingered in its villages ; even more needful 
now than when the unknown and despised* Nazarene toiled in 
tbe carpenter's workshop and made himself the friend of the poor. 

One ofstbe great problems to which civilisation, y^r by y^ar, 
is being brought nearer and more near is, bow to o^I more or 
less effectively with that mass of poverty, the fruitful source of 
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much SQ0erfng, disease, vice and crime, whicb every civilised natioB 
finds, in greater or less abnndauce, in the very centres of its ooBti»> 
inercial and industrial enterprise? The evil seems to groSr, rather 
thant to lessen. Splendid snms of money are yearly cast into 
this modern morass, with bat intermittent diminution of the 
evil. In England, as we bafve noted, the legislature has framed 
enactments for its coh-trol, from tire time of tlto third Edward to 
the reign of Victoria ; the church has grappled with it and been 
baffled ; pbilantihrophy has put forth the noblest efflrrts for its 
amelioratioD, and modern political econoimsts and sociologistfr 
who can'' tell to a nicety how it all comes about, have little 
letter to ofier /or its solution than the Malthusian doctrine of 
the principles m population, a doctrine which, in effect, points out 
the extreme importance of controHing the increase of ^pulation, 
by comparing the natural ratio of its increase with the *natursd 
ratio of the increase of capital. On* this point, prpbably, John 
Stimrt Mill is the most outspoken of all who have written on it. 
•' Poverty,” be says (” Principles Polities] Economy,” page 22fi), 
" like most social evils, exists because men follow their iwute instincts 
without due consideration ” . . . Religion morality and statesman- 
** ship have vied with each other in incitements to marria^, and to 
*^'tbe multiplication of the species, so it be hut in wedlock’'. . ... 
“ While a man who is intemperate in drink, is discountenanced and 
despised by all who profess to he moral people, it is one of the 
" chief grounds made use of in ap^teals to the benevolent, that 
the appheant has a large family and is nnalde to maintain them”; 
and, in a footnote to the same page. Mill says, “ lattle improvement 
” can be expected in morality until the {H'oduciog large families 
is regarded with the same feeling as drunkenness or any other 
p%sical excess. «But while tiie aristocracy and the deigy are 
^ tOTemost to set the example of this kind of incontinence, what 
“can be expected from the poor f' McGidloob argues to the same 
effect (see page 113). “It is obvious amd certain, that, H the 
'‘natural tendency of population to increase, in counties advanced 
"in the career of civilisation, and where tWe is, in conseqaenee, 
" a '.ooasidetable increased difl^ulty of providing supplies of food, 
" be iiot diecked by the prevalence of moral restmiut, or by the 
*' ]Hrudeuce and forethought of the people, it mttsl be checked by 
"the preraleuoe of vice, misery and famine. , . Unless the passions 
*' iue nM>derat9d,:andi a proportional check given to the increase of 
"popi^ticf, s^ndard of human subsistence will opt only be ' 
redueid fo the lowest assignabfe limits, but famine and pestilenee 
“wiff^. perpetually at work torelieye the p<^ttlatiea o& wretches,’ 
^ starved,’’ It appeals to iw that the argomenta 
^.'9isn|ondi, Malthus, MoCullocb, -Mill and others that might be 
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.enumerated, unfold the originating cause of the ills of poverty and 
strike at^ts very root j but who shall say what greater evils, physical, 
moral, social and national, might follow from restriction of popu- 
lation, and what legislature could be suflS.cientIy well informed 
to be prepared to regulate by enactments the ratio between 
population and subsistence ? Men who bring Into the woi^d beings 
whom they can neither educate nor provide for, and who must 
inevitably live a bitter life of pinching want, drudgery, disease and 
suffering, are not by any means benefactors of mankind ; are, in 
their struggles with poverty, not less worthy of reprobation than 
of commiseration ; and, until thiscrime of heaping w];ptchedness, and 
misery, and more or less lifelong suffering, on children brought 
into the world to pine, and wither, and suffer, to take to evil courses 
and become burdens on socifty, is vigorously denounced from the 
pulpit and tlje press, and regarded as a moral wrong and a great 
wickedness, mankind in all ranks of society will put little restraints 
on themselves, and wretches will be born to struggle and jostle 
each other out of existence, to suffer and to dia So far as the clergy 
are concerned, a new generation must arise, who can practise, 'Hs 
well as preach, this Malthusian evangel. Beyond this, we fear, it is 
Utopian to hope for anything more definite from the law of 
population and subsiftence ; but even this advocacy of continence 
in th^ married state, within the bounds of reason and common sense* 
would be a clear gain to society and to individuals ; would add 
materially to the happiness, and comfort, and well>being,of many ; 
ahd would wipe out much poverty and its attendant train of evils. 

Political economists are, in the main, loud in their denunciations 
of the mischief of charity, volnntaiy or legal ; and it is beyond 
doubt that legal and voluntary charity, injudidbusiy or heedlessly 
administered, has created evils of no common order ; has 
blunted, or altogether destroyed, the feeling of shame at receiving 
alms ; tends to raise up« class of professional beggars, skilled ia 
every wile to ,pxtract alms in money or kind, and has all btat 
wiped out, from among large sections of the labouring poor, any 
desire to provide for the future, — they say the parish will care for 
US,— has, in short, in many cases carried away that sturdy indepen- 
dence which would content itself with the scantiest fare and the 
hardiest lot^ rather than be recipients of a chariQr dole. In order 
tft change the habits of the less intelligent lower ranks of society, 
J.> S. Mill advocated a two-fold action, on thehr intelligence and 
tluir poverty, by means of an efl^ive system of national educa- 
funV and sa combination of devices, emigrations and the creatiou 
of peasant proprietors, that would destroy poverty for, one whole 
geherationj 

To raise the entire body of the labouring poor to a state 

• 19 
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of comparative comfort, and keep them there till a new generation , 
should rise, with an education and with ta8tes and hal^Its suffi- 
ciently strong to retain their position of comfort,,, and transmit 
them unimpaired, if not improved, to succeeding generations, is a 
dream not easily realised, A national scheme of education, the 
cultivation of cojnirton sense and sound judgments on the cir- 
cumstances by which individuals and society find themselves 
surrounded, and -the tendencies of their actions ; the creation, in 
short, of caution^ forethought, prudence and thrift, combined wdth a 
steady flow of youthful emigrants to thinly peopled lands, 
would aid, and have, no doubt already aided to advance considerably 
tbe material prosperity of the population of densely peopled lands ; 
but, after all, in Britain as elsewhere, the ratio of population and 
food supply shows no tendency to adjust itself^ or he adjusted. 
The emotions, feelings, and appetites* cannot be legislated fo^ 
Population increases ; wages tend to a point below winch it is 
not possible to sustain strength for labour; emigrafion helps 
to lessen the supply ; war, fnmine and pestilence at intervals sweep 
off a greater or lesser fraction of the population ; so, with longer 
or shorter intervals between increase and diminution of population, 
and with more or less severity, t'ne struggle for existence, the battle 
between life and death, goes on. The solution of the problem of 
poverty is yet in the future, how distant a future, who shall say ? 

Here, in India, with a climate and soil so luxuriant that it is 
possible to sustain life and a low type of health on a less sum 
than almost anywhere else in the world, the tendency of popula- 
tion, fostered by early marriage, is ever towards increase. The 
only outlet for surplus population is in the clearing of jungle, the 
spread of plantiug«enterprise, railways, and other public works, and 
whatever may be absorbed in tbe development of commercial and 
Industrial effort. Some of the great natural checks on increase 
of population have been removed since India has passed under tbe 
mile of England. War between native States and princes ts at an 
end ; dacoity bas been put down; sati and infanticide have been 
alx>lished, and the loss of human life in the war between man 
and the lower animals has been considerably diminished, so that 
the mtio of the iuerease of population is probably greater than at 
any time ip the history of the pe^le of India. Tbe natural 
result of this great increase of a population, a large section of 
which are utterly destitute of savings, and have nothing between 
them and f^torvation but the safe gathering of a few crops which 
ate sub}ect to destruction either by insects, flood, or drought;,, is* 
intervals, famine, mere or less widespread, sweeps the land ; 
end tyep the loss of life from. famine is being materially lessened 
: irrigation, public works and tlm ready philunthrophy of England 
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and her colonies, thus, still fiuiher augmenting the possibility of 
increase in population and whatever evils may arise from this cause. 
So promiuent and certain a factor has the outlay on account of 
famine become in the expenditure of the Government of India, that* 
two years agoj it was deemed expedient to impose an additional 
tax on the already lieavily taxed Indian people, to create what 
was called a famine insurance fund ; and the present administration 
has avowed that it^ has become necessary to set aside for this 
purpose alone a yearly sum of between one and two millions. 
We venture to think, beating in mind the total removal of some of 
the natural checks to population and the considerable diminution 
in severity of others, that this sum, taking one year witfi another, 
will have to be largely increased rather than diminished. It should 
be borne in mind that there is no great scheme, either of emigration 
or of colonisation, present possible for the people of India. Apart 
^lom the natural timidit}* of the Hindoos and their caste prejudices, 

’ their race characteristic has always been that they have accepted 
the* rule of successive conquerors; the natives of India cannot 
extend their borders, unless at the expense of other races. The 
history of British colonisation, from Raleigh's day to the present, 
indeed, the history of mankind in all ages and countries, has been 
a history of conflict between unequally matciied races. Tn North 
America the wigwams of the rea man have disappeared, and in 
their place have risen the cities of a great Republic. In Tasoia- 
nia the last aborigine bus died out, and in Australia and New 
Zealand the native races are slowly vanishing, their vitality 
capped by the vices of civilisation. It would be unwsise to fore- 
cast wbat influence* and results centuries of English rule, ex- 
ample, education, thought and enterprise may eflect on the 
people of India ; and how far these may be efiectual in pro- 
ducing such features in their character as will, in the end, 
leave them the dominant race in Asia. However possible or 
impossible this may qp, at present there is no outlet, either in 
colonisation or in a great scheme of ^migration, that will in any 
degree sensAly relieve the evils incident to a people who are 
too numerous for the standard of living to be other than a very 
low one ; and a large fraction of whom, even in years of plenty 
and prosperity, are able to do little more than exist. These 
are some of the conditions which, it seems ^to us, render it 
imminently probable that a considerable amount of suffering, 
disease and death will henceforth be apparent at an earlier stage 
in times of scarcity and famine than has been the case in the past ; 
and that, while famines may be rendered shorter in duration, 
iBey wilfbe no less sharp and more destructive. 

There are no poor laws in India ; but there is scarcely a thresh- 
ing-floor in the land where a handful of tlie newly thrashed grain 
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is not set aside for the poor ; and there is hardly a village which does 
not contain the hut pf some poor creature who owes much to the 
kindly helpfulness of neighbours. As we have said, almsgiving' 
has occupied a very high place in the religions of the people in 
all ages of their history, and the lavish distribution *of alms in the 
form of money, food and material for clothing, at marriages, festi« 
vals and poqjahs, bas^ in Western minds, conjured up many a dream 
of Easterli splendour and munificence. It is npt easy to estimate the 
sums for religious aud charitable endowments, in all parts of India, 
that have been berpieathed by the faithful to support in ornate state 
and dignity the religion of their fathers, and to perpetuate the name 
and virtues of the faithful departed. In all these endowments the 
poor have a sfatfi'e unquestionably ; but in many cases these endow- 
ments, and ‘"the offerings of the threshing floor, have been perverted 
by unscrupulous Brahmins to perpetuate their ovjn and their families' 
comfort and ease, rather than maintain the pomp and oircumataneg 
of religious worship, and the tending of the poor. * 

The family system of the people is wholly unlike its counterp&rt in 
the West. A Hindoo household consists of the families of brothers 
and cousins aud other relations, all dwelling together' in one bouse, 
having their own apartments and each a share in the family property, 
which is usually managed by the head of the family, on whom de- 
volves the duty of supporting a crowd of dependents of both sexes 
and, in poojahs, and festivals, and marriage festivities, and gifts to 
the poor, maintaining, as far as the joint means will admit, the 
traditional munificence of the family : in Calcutta, and prbbably in 
many other large towns, there are households of this sort uumberiug 
several hpodreds. At a marriage of a native gentleman of some 
position, it is no. unusual thing for crowds of beggars to assemble, 
and'in their struggle for alms, trample some of the weaker to 
death. The position of the poor in India to day thus presents a 
pretty close analogy to the condition of affairs in medisval Europe, 
with a poorer populace, and an almsgivug, as indiscriminate aj(ul 
more spasmodic. 

*The charity organisation societies which have dbne so much 
in the cities of America and England to put down professional beg- 
ging, and to discriminate between the needy and the greedy, the 
deserving and the undeserving, are applicable only to the larger 
cities df India, ati^ there they would work immense good in help- 
ing the reallj' destitute and punishing the professional loafer, lu 
ruyal Ihdia the tiaditionaiy institutions of the people, tineir village 
syste^, the tbr^faing floor offerings, the money lender, tlie profuse 
almsgiving, and in many cases, the costly and ruinous display* 
of a Wealth,. that seemingly is, but is not, at family, lociul i6ad 
■ i^tigipus and gatherings, should not, it seems to us, be 

rudoJ| ud^erf&rcd with. It is only by a slow process of education, 
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carried oa for generations, that the evils inherent in the in- 
herited institutions of a people, will jfeadually fade out ; and the 
'philantb?ophy or the legislation that would injudiciously has- 
ten this natural decay of evil and growth of good, will either dash 
itself into foami “ white as carded wool,” against the prejudices, tlie 
traditionary institutions, and the race characteristics of the people; 
or shatter in pieces, and lay in ruins, an eastern civilisation, a re- 
ligion and a race, whpse mission it may be to carry the trhimphs of 
peace, industry, commerce and brotherhood to the people of Asia. 
On the other hand it is neither wise nor statesmanlike to nurture and 
perpetuate the evils of the past or the follies and anomalies of the 
present The extravagant, and in many cases, ruinous expendi- 
ture at* marriage festivities, ought to be controlled and curtailed, the 
abuses in the administration of religious and charitable endowments 
unsparingly condeip,ued and wisely reformed, and facilities provided 
^d encouragement offered for thrift, prudence and enterprise. 

We are ndt alone in condemning the licence tax of Strachey 
notoriety. It was a crude measure, cruelly oppressive in its inci- 
dence, hastily adopted, speedily modified, and plausibly imposed 
for an avowed purpose which it never served, however well it served 
the purposes of men who seemingly gave to party what should 
ungrudgingly have been given to India. * The tax for a famine 
insurance fund, if it was necessary and politic to impose a tax of 
this nature should, in our estimation, have been laid on all the people 
of India from the highest to the lowest, who, by contracting marri- 
age, add to the possibility of the increase of population. Whether 
or not a tax of this sort, proportionate to the social position, and the 
amount of money expended on marriage festivities, and the tawdry 
and ostentatious display, and profuse almsgiving, of the parties 
concerned, would tend to curtail something of this lavish expendi- 
ture, or act as a deterrent cm marriage, and the consequent 
increase of population, this at least is clear, that a substantial 
addition would be m(gle to the imperial Exchequer from which 
the periodic expenditure on account of famine, or some p^t 
of it, mighif be defrayed. It is a tax that, in the majority 
of cases, would occur once only in a lifetime ; and in the 
present financial oouditiou of India it might not be altogether 
unworthy of the consideration of the Government. 

There are two measures that, it seems to us, might easily be intro- 
duced into India, and worked to the great advantage of the people, 
and to the building up of prudence, thrift, and forethought, in large 
sections of society where they ate little practised. These are s.a 
. system of Pose Office Savings Banks, and a system of Government 
AjSsurancI and Annuities in connection with the Post Office, as 
these already exist in Britain. Adapte<l to meet the Requirements 
ol the rural population of India, they would, we venture to 
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think, prove great blcsBings, to the people of India. This is not 
the iirst occasion in the history of this RevU/w, that a system 
of Qovernment Assurance for natives has been suggested and 
advocated, (See Vo), LVlIl., Article IX., page 136) ; aud in the 
January number, 1879, of The N ineteenth Century the whole 
subject of national assurance has been ably discussed. All that, on 
the present occasion, v we venture to suggest is, that Post Office Sav- 
ings Bahks, aud Qovernment Assurance and, Annuities, as already 
in active operation in England, should be fairly tried in India, aud 
means taken to acquaint the rural population with their existence 
and wiiili the advantages they offer. The marked success that 
has already attended the taking over of the money-order system 
by the Post * Office, may, we are sanguine enough to believe, be 
taken as an augury that Savings Banks and Assurances, once 
they were properly known and appreciated, would be largely 
taken advantage of, and aid materially in fostering those habits 
which it is of paramount importance that the lowef ranks of the 
people of this and other lands should possess. 

A complete solution of the problem of poverty will be sought for 
in vain as long as the intellect and the feelings, the reason aud the 
appetites, of men are warring each with the other. When the lower 
nature of man has been brought under control and subordinated 
to the higher, to rea.sou enlightened by knowledge and experience, 
then this may become the ‘‘best of all possible worlds,” with 
a minimum of the ills that burden humanity. Whatever 
systems aud methods, religious, moral, political, social, aud indivi- 
dual alrSuly exist, or may be devised, which in any way tend to 
bring about harmony in the moral nature of man, so that the 
feelings aud the appetites shall suggest aud crave only for 
tirhat reason and oauscience approve of, are so many instruments 
that work together for the welfare of mankind, aud the blotting 
out of those grosser evils, at least, that bring about such woe 
and misery in all communities aud i% every stage of civilissr- 
^ioD, Whoever effects this victory of self in himself, and in any 
way helps others to achieve it, is making potefitial additions 
to the prosperity and happiness of mankind. Lord Chief Justice 
Hale has quaintly and truly said : — “ They that are rich aie 
stewards of their wealth ; aud they that are wise are stewarck 
of ^eir wisdmni unto that great Master of Heaven and Earth to 
whom they misst give an account of both ; and one (I am sure) 
of the best accounts they can give of both, is to em|)loy them 
in tbe reformation and relief of those that want both or either.” 

, Thomas Edward's. 



Art. VII.~A PLEA FOR THE PEOPLE^S TONGUE. 

D uring the past few years the Governmpilt of has 

l)een gradually substituting the Kayathl for the Persian 
alpliabet in writing all official documents in Beh at. To the un- 
initiated the numerous Government Resolutions, and the very consi- 
<leral)le mass of correspondence, on the subject, may seem to have 
biFcri little more than an atteitipt to define accurately the difference 
between TwSedlediim and Tweedledee, and irreverent scoffers 
might have been heard to talk of the “ tremendous profit on a 
saxpence” to be achieved by the proposed change. Others there 
wore who distinctly deprecated the alteration as made in the 
wrong direction ; but, not heeding the clamour raised by the 
indolent and the interested, Government has adhered to its resolu- 
tion ; and finally, by a late order, all vernacular writing of any kind 
except that in the Kayathi character has been prohibited from the 
1st of January 1881 throughout Bihfir. That this change has em- 
phatically been one in the right direction, no disinterested person 
can deny ; and it is not my purpose to discuss it at presents but now 
that the higher authorities have shown a desire to make official docu- 
ments legible to the mass of the people, 1 wish to advance some 
arguments to show the propriety of making tl^se documents also 
** understanded of* them. Here I am probably interrupted by au 
energetic enunciation of the fact that, now-a-days, all official 
documents are, or ough^. to be, understood by everyone, because 
they are written in Hindi ; and that, so anxious is the Government 
to ensure this Hindi should be understood by everybodj^, 
that it has ordered that it is not to be the Hindi of the 
pandiU^ but is to admit freely into its composition tlie more 
commonly used Arabic and Persian words. 

To this I reply that there never has beeq, is not, and never 
will be a Hindi such as is alluded to by the objector, and that 
Hindi, as meant by him, is not understood by ninety per cent, of 
the people who are supposed to speak it. 

» This may seem a sweeping assertion in the face of the Hindi 
Biotionary of Bates, and of the existence of Hindi grammars, 
such as those of Ballantyne, Etheridge, and Kellogg, but it is 
iiterally true nevertheless. 
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The intention, therefore, of this paper is to show that official 
documents should not be in the so-called Hindi langna^ ; that, 
if the official language is to be understood by everyone, it should 
not be this Hindi, and that, as it is useless to destroy a theory with- 
out re-constructing another in its place, another language should be 
substituted in our dSducation Department, and in our cutcherries 
which people can understand. » • 

In the first, place, it will be necessary to show what so-called 
Hindi is, and to trace it from its source — the Urdfi lingua franca^ 
the fona et origo malomm. 

Most of my readers know the origin of Urdd from the preface 
to the Bagh-o-Bahdr, but as some may not have read that not un- 
interesting College text-book, I quote the following from Forbes’ 
translation : — <, 

“The account of the Urdfi tongud I have thus beard from 
my ancestors, — that the city of Dillf, according to the opinion of 
the Hibdfis, was founded in the earliest times, and that their 
rajas and sxthjects lived there from the remotest antiquity, and 
spoke their own peculiar BhakJi&. For a thousand years past the 
Musal mans have been masters there. Mahmfid of Ghazni came 
there first ; then the Ghori and Lodi became kings. Owing to this 
intercottrse, the languages of the Hindfis and Musaimfins were 
partially blended together. At last Amir Taimfir (in whose family 
the name and empire remain to this day) conquered Hindustan. 
From his coming and stay, the hiz4r of his camp was settled in 
the city, for which reason the hiz&r of the city was. called Urdfi 
(or camp). 

' » « w m « » * 

*‘ When King Akbar ascended the throne, then all tribes of peo- 

i >le, from all surrounding countries, hearing of the goodness and 
iberality of this unequalled family, flocked to his court, but the 
speech and dialect of each was different. aTet, by being assenn 
bied together, they used to traffic and do business, ^nd converse 

with each other, whence resulted the common Urdfi language. 
***** 

' '*Froni the time of Amir Taimtir until the reign of Muhammadi. 
Shib, and even to the time of Ahmad Shah, and ’Alamgir the 
Second, the throne descended lineally from generation to gener- 
ation. In the end, the Urdfi langnage, receiving repeated polish, 
was so refined, that ihe language of no city is to be compared to it"; 
bpiiin itppariial judge is necetory to examine it. Sncha.ohe, 
God at last, after a iong period, created in the learned, aiCUte apd ‘ 
profound Mr. John Gilchrist, who, from his own judgment, genini^ 
has composted books of rules for the acquisition, 
this cause, the knguage of Hihdfist&h has been 
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ixdidied anew ; otherwise no one , oonoeives hie own tarbao, 
language, behaviour, to be improper. If you aak a oountiy- 
man, he censures the citiaen’s idiom, and considers his own the 
best ; ' Well, thtf learned only know what is correct’ ” 

The above complacent description of this lingua franca is by 
the man who first gave it the dignity of being reduced to writing. 
The B4gb-o*Bahar was written by Mir Amman In the year .1801, so 
that Urdfi can only botkst of an existence as a Written language 
of 80 years. Before that it was as little studied and as little 
cared for as the pidgeon English of Bong-£ong. It had not amongst 
the English' even the name that it now possesses, but was called 
contemptuously Moors,” and in such a tone we find*eveu the judi* 
cious Colebrooke, writing to his father in 1783, or 18 years before the 
Bagb-o*Bahdr waa written. “ You recommend my being assiduous 
in^acquirbg the languages. . It is what 1 intend, but there is no 
danger of my»applyiug to it too intensely. The on^ and that the 
most necessary. Moors, by not being written, bars all close applica- 
tion ; the other, Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any 
use that 1 seek its acquisition very leisurely." Colebrooke at this 
time had only been some three months in the country, and we can 
understand a novice’s disgust at finding what was then the only 
means of communication between Natives and Europeans to be an 
unwritten lingua franca without a single rule of grammar. 

It is commonly supposed that Urdfi is a composite lan- 
guage, having its body and grammar consisting of the so- 
cqlled Hindi, and its clothing of a large numter qf Arabic 
and Persian words substituted for their Hindd equivalents. But 
this is of a truth putting the cart before the horse with a 
vengeance. Urdfi, as a spoken language, is more than three 
hundred yeiurs old, while Hindi did not eilbt even in name 
till seventy years ago. As a matter of fact, it is Hindi which 
is derived from TJrdfi, and not TJrdfi from Hindi. ^ It is Hindi 
wbi^ has borrowed the *body of its language and its gmmmar 
fnma Hidd. wid which has supplied a number of Hindfi yrgxda 
in exchange for the equivalent Arabic and Persian ones. This 
will, however, be dealt wiUi later on ; it is first necessary to see 
what Hrdfi actually is, to dusect it Umb from limb^ and to account 
for the ooikglomeration of its forma 
At the. time of the Uusalm&n invasion, Hlndfistin contun<# 
ed many languages of Aryan descent, traceable to a common 
origin mosely aliled to Sanskrit. These languages were not 
separated by any distinct boun^ry line, but insenribly mmrg-. 
'ed •into each other, it being a common saying that the language 
of the people changed every ten ko$. ^ese oliauges wete^ 
ImweT^r, only sHght, and it is quite possible to map out Urn 
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oouiitiy into certaia well-defined tracts, each possessing a separate 
dialect or language. At Uiis time the languages in exist^n^ were-^ 

1 Panjabi. 7 Baiswsii of Audh. 

2 Sindbi. 6 Qinw&ri of Banfiras. 

3 Oujardti. 9 Maithili of Tirhut. 

4 Mar&thi. 10 Magadhi of Southern Bih&r. 

5 B&jput dialects. 11 Bhojpfiri of West Bih&r. 

6 Braj Bh^sha of the Doab.j 

Eac^ of these languages, while having much of its vocabulary in 
common .with the others, differed from them in the remainder of 
its vocal&ulary, and alsd in its grammar. It was this difference 
of grammar v^ich was the distinguishing mark between the 
various languf^es. As an example, I give here the following 
table showing the various terminations of the genitive in most 
of these languages at the present day ' 

... dAdi.de; 

... no, ni, nun, n&, n&n ; 

... cha, chi, chen, che, chyi, chin ; 

... ko, ki, ke, k& ; 

... r&, ri, re ; 

... kau, ki,ke; 

... kai, ke; 

... ke 

AXJt.fliJtVatXJJL ••• ... k, ker. . 

The Muaalman conquerors invaded India through Sindh and the 
Fanjib, and hence the languages of those countries, Sindhi and 
Puijibi, were the langnt^es they first came in contact with. As 
they extended tbeirconquests southwards and eastwards, they gra* 
dually came upon Gujar4ti, Braj Bh&shA and Baiswdri, and finally 
with the other dialects above mentioned. The invaders did not speak 
any of the languages of the invaded country. The language of the 
bulk of the troops was either Turki or Persian, the latter of which, 
al^or^h undoubtedly a language of the Aryan family, had so long 
separated from the common stock as to have lost all trace of re-, 
setnblanjee to the tongue of the Aryim brothers of Hindfistin. 
Moreover, ^e invasion was not a Persian invasion, nor was it a 
TuiM (me. It waa essentially an invasion of Muhuumadans of 
nuMoy' odnntdes, whose common language was Persian, but a 
Peiljiian, which tnfh the <dia»ge of Its religion had changed its 
.Aiiil,and which was overloaded with the Arabic words of ita. 

■V-.'.- ■ ■ I, : •> ' 

” md^ted for part, of dds table to Dr.. Hoemte'sessay on the 


Pmnabi ... 

Sindbi 
Oujardti 
Mat&thi 

Dialect of Alwar 

Marwar 

Braj Bhtsha ... 

Odnwdri ... 

Bhojpfirl ) 
Magadai j “* 
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Musaltnan conquerors. Hence the first. spectacle which strikes the 
eye at t^e time of the Muhammadan invasion of India is an 
invading drmy speaking one language full of Arabic and Persian 
words, and an invaded people talking a dialect more or less closely 
connected with Sanskrit, the language of each being unintelligible 
to the other. 

The conquest of India by the Muhammadahs was not matter 
of a few yeara Moi% than five centuries elapsed from the first 
invasion of Mahmfid of Qhazni, to the consolidation of the 
Empire at Dill! by Akbar, and these five centuries were the 
scene of a continual struggle between the Musalm&n atM Hindfi 
nations,' and between the Semitic and Aryan ^ngues. The 
Hindfis were at length conquered, and gave up their freedom i 
after a desperate struggle ; but two things the Musalmans never 
could overcome, 'which we^e the Hindfi religion and the Hindfi 
tdngue, and ^n the end they themselves were almost conquered by 
the latter. The same dialect which was spoken by the cow-herds 
who sported with Krishna on the banks of the Jamuna is now 
spoken by their descendants, as they wend their way to the 
cntcherries of Agr& and Mathura; and it is the same all over 
Hindfistdn ; the Musalm^n language nevei; penetrated to the mass 
of the people. 

In the meantime, all these centuries of invasion had brought the 
contending races more and more into contact. An invading army 
in tboso days was by no means self-contained ; it had to depend 
upon the country bordering on its line of march for supplies, 
and hence arose a necessity for some common means of oom- 
munication. Only two courses were open, — one was for one side 
to adopt at once the language of the other, and the other was 
for both to unite and form a common language, formed partly 
of one original and partly of the other. The latter expedient was 
perforce adopted, and gradually there grew up a language of the 
camp (0rdfi), whethet*you cw it a Hindi's attempt at talking 
Persian, or a ]||lahammadan’s attempt at expressing himself in 
local vernacular. It was a sutler’s language to which the Hindfis 
contributed the grammar and part of the vocabulary (including 
&e more common words) and the Musalm&ns. the rest,' and it 
was BO far an exact counterpart of the Pidgeon-English des- 
cribed by Mr. Leland. • 

We have how to consider what the grammar was which the 
Hindis contributed. To this the answer is, — the grammar 
ho one Indian dialect The invasfon of the MusalmSns was esscnti- 
’ ally progressive. Its motto was “ onward." It first .attacked the 
Panj&b and then Oujar&t, and subsequently its victorious waves 
Spread over Audh and the Ooab, and thence ovm \he whole of 
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HindAstin. Tbe conquering armies passed over many countries 
possessing many different languages, and hence, as it af(%>mpaDfed 
the troops, the sutlers’ language adapted itself to its new surround- 
ings, picking np part of the pecuHanties (ff the neVr dialects which 
it came across, and sometimes discarding, and sometimes re- 
taining the pecnljjarities of the prorinces where it first 
feame into existence.' This Urdd is, therefore, both in grammar 
■ and vbcahnlai;, a most composite lingua franea. Its xocur 
1bnlai7 includes Arabic, Persian, Turki, and Telugtt besides 
tiie words belonging to the Northern Indian vernaculars, while 
its grammar has levied a contribution from almost ererj 
language of •North-Western India. Hence it is impossible 
* to say what language is responsible for UrdA grammar ? Many 
of rite forms have been so deformed in fiinsalm&n months as to 
vender it extremely diflScuIt to trace them to ahy special language. 
Thns, while we can trace the Hidd genitive in hd,^, and hi to 
the Braj fibdsbd kau, he, and Jc4, opinions differ as to whether 
we ate to ascribe the instmmentid in ne to Mardtbi or to the diidect 
of the people immediately surrounding Dillf, only one thing 
lieing certain, that ne was never used in this sense in firaj Bfa&sfai. 
This must snffice, as an example, to show how Urd6 never was the 
language, either in grammar or vocabulary, of any one people ; it 
mas unfair to call it so as it would be to shake a number of Pro- 
▼en^l, French, Italian, Wallacfaian, Spanish, and German words oiit 
hf a pepper caster on to a sheet of paper, to tadc on to tiiem the 
Spanirik inflexions for the nouns, the Wallaraian inflexions lor t^ 
pronouns, and the Provencal inflexions for the verbs, and to call 
a langaage. In the time of Taimflr, the language Of the 
temp became (as described by Ufr Amman above quoted) the 
huguage of the ftarket ; and as such, became a useful means of 
oommunicatioa between men of different nationalities, hut np to 
the time of the tenUuest of Bangui the English it never hemmie 
even the language Of the Oourts, much Idls ttet of the eountiy- 
Mk, As Eir Amman says " If you tek a eountiypman, be em- 
tmres the dtizen^s idiom, and cOnsidms ins own the 'best,'’itud, 1 
may add, in mite of OtUr autboris sarcastic proverb ahont only 
the wise knoifnUg what is uorrect, no wonder, would net 

prUfcAr his own iaoguai(e strong, Vigorous, capable of expNsSHiF 
every idea, and *often possessing a literature of great mmit, to n 
Iristiud ihikthre <ff ail langnages, unmittea, without a literature 
and bld^fed to haVq recourse to the meet reeoudife 
and PUtUian words Which nobody can uttderstiutd, fsr, 
IthtedteIttgaUbut'tbe nute s^^ t .* * 

/ ¥ EugliUh Brat arrived in India, they came ae meictiauts^ 

■:.y%twl^.«teUy'yi|Mtw-iema in ^ pisuirii; they TOcrefoie ahodi^ With 
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few exceptions, only In cities, and were continually moving about 
from one Jmge market to another. Hence the <mly language which 
they had ’to acquire for business purposes was this iaugui^e of 
the bde&r, whteh dive. and Colebrooke called Moors." This 
Fidgeon language was no doubt most useful to them, and we thus 
find Colebrooke, while living in Calcutta, talking of Moors and 
Persians as if there wme no such thing eif Bengali, ^be only 
kmguage spoken fof hundreds of miles around bim. And Cols' 
broke’s was no solitary ease. All the older English visitors to India 
appear to have imagined that the language of the bszir was that of 
the people, and that the langui^e of the people was (tHth per* 
haps a" few dialectic pecolisfrities) Moors." It^has taken more 
than a century to get that out of most people’s beads, and there - 
are many who still believe it. 

^ d[t was not till the end of«the eighteenth century that it struck 
men like Qilchrist, Sir William Jones, and others, that it would 
immensely facilitate cornmnuications if a grammar and a series of 
text-books of the language of the Moors could be drawn up. 
Youug Assistants fresh out from home would then find the path 
to its attahimont made smooth, and wonid more speedily be fit 
for work in the mufassal. Accordingly Qilchrist wrote Us Hindfis- 
tinf Ocammar, and made a number of learned Manlawm trandate 
into this lingua franca a number of popular Aral)ic and Persian 
books, 'Such as the Ndma, portions of the Ikhw&ivu- 

< ea/d, and the OhAr Dartoeah of Amir Khnsrfi. At this time 
the only langu^e really studied and known 1^ Europeans in 
India was Persian ; Sam&iit learning was as yet in Its infanty, 
-and hence we need not wonder that sdiolars like Gilchrist, Loctett. 
nnd ethera, who Ireew little or nothing the real languages df 
the people, should have been satisfied that works like theQrdfi 
ibkuAnu-a sa/A and tiie BAftrO'BcM/r, full of hig^-flewn Arabic 
and Perdan words, were in “the pure Hindustdnf tongue^ whkh 
the Uidfi people, both* Hmd^s mid Musalndns, high and low, 
men, womeni and ehildren use to each oAer." This is t!m 
tharaater which Mir Ammui claims fi>r his wotk, and we can 
dmagine Mie grin on the old reprobate’s face as be eonoeoted 
diis bock, idle mfeaning of whim even Muhammadans have 
te Inun with the Ud of a teBefaer, and ]>retended that it was in 
« dialeet, *‘4twt such as anyone uses in oomltaon oonvenatitni." 
'** The sdMh wg want me to write a book. They won’t under* 
‘Stand it nnlees 1 make it balf-i^ersian ; and*so, here goes,’’~HaQd 
he did go it Thme is not a woman or a child, and tbme ate 
very few men in Hindfistdn who cpeak the langnc^ i^the 
The fon^oing accounts ^ the pr^n of the 
.•i^;tti^(e of a few bot^s, aim{<»'up to lately the, official - language 
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V rcl<i. OriginaUj a mere kind of Pidgeon-PersiaD, it tras made into 
a language, and given the honour of being a written one just 
eighty years ago, by order of Qovernment. ' ** 

But by and %e Qilchiist, Lockett, and the otkers, found out 
their mistake ; they had raised a Frankenstein, and it was too 
late to exorcise it. They discovered that their improved 
lingua ^anca was ^’nowhere spoken, simply because, excepting 
a few educated Muhammadans, no one 'knew either Arabic 
or Persian. In the meantime the Asiatic Society, founded 
in 1784, had developed the study of Sanskrit. Translations 
of elegabt'odes by Hahz bad given place to more solid invest!' 
gations into thp Hindd language and religion. The first volume 
of Transactions appeared in 1788, and thereafter the band of 
Sanskrit scholars founded by Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir William 
Jones, attracted by the novelty and vagtness of the subject, pursu- 
ed the never-ending vistas of Sanskrit learning wiih more add 
more enthusiasm. The study of Persian was for a time forsaken 
for that of Sanskrit, and one of the results discovered was that 
the Hindfis of India did not know Persian, and that they spoke 
a different language capable of employing Sanskrit words ad libi- 
tum, 1 say advisedly *' a” language, for the founders of Sans- 
krit Philology appear to.have still imagined there was one language 
common to the whole of Binddst^n. 

In their haste to con-ect the errors of the B4gh-o-fiahdr, 
Gilchrist and Lockett went to the other extreme, and in 1810 
invented a language which bad never existed before, and which 
they called Hindi, because it was, as they imagined, spoken 
by Hindds. Here they rested satisfied with their efforts, and, 
till (|uite lately, it has been a cardinal point of belief among 
ntany people who ought to know better, that the Hindi of the 
Prem Sdgar, a little simplified, is the vernacular language of I 
forget how many millions of people. But in spite of this Mief,-— 
in spite, too, of the well-meant efforts •of a fatherly education 
d^partnient, which prints moral little stories, about ^he cock who 
found a pearl in a dunghill, and about the good little boy who told 
the truth, and the bad little boy who told a lie,— in spite of aU 
this, Hindi is not spoken in the household of any Hinddin 
Hinddstdn. The Hindd prefers bis Own language, and sticks to it. 

■And this wash<fw Hindi v^as made : — ^Take an Tlrdd book, strike 
all the Arabic and Persian words, and pot in their place 
words used by Hindds, and principally of Sanskrit origin. The 
resi^is Hindi. It is our old friend Urdd in a new dress. So 
anxious „ were .Gilchrist, Taylor, Hunter, and Lockett, |to ensure* 
t^t there should be no mistake this time, that they instrnct" 
iJl^ldji L41, the trandator of the Prem S4gar, to rigidly 
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exclude every foreign word of every description from his pages. 
This was ^^rtainly a step in the right direction, but it went too 
far, for a certain number of foreign words had come down to 
the masses, and had become part of the Vernacular, and it was 
wrong to exclude them. But the cardinal mistake they made 
was to use the conglomerate grammar of the market language, 
containing forms and idioms hailing from the* four quartass of the 
earth, as if it had been the grammar of a living spoken vernacular, 
while it was no such thing. The result is that Bindi contains a 
little Gujar&ti, a little Braj Bhisha, a little Baiswaii. a little 
Magadhi, and so on, through all the vernaculars of Hindhstin, 
while it is a foreign language to all of them, and understood by 
no one without the aid of a special teacher. 

it is as much a lingua franca as Urdd was before it became a 
l^rltten language, dnd it is less intelligible, because it is too one- 
sided. It iff all Hindd without being a Hiudti language, —and 
the result is that there is a large portion of its vocabulary which 
an average Musalman cannot understand. The fact is that 
book-Urdd and book-Hindi are exactly in corresponding positions ; 
each is founded on the same lingua franca without possessing 
any of the peculiar advantages of it. Spoken Urdd, before it was 
reduced to writing, at any rate had no humbug about it It had 
as little disguise as the Pidgeon English 1 have so often mention- 
ed. It was an abominably bad “lingo,” a little of all things 
and master of none, but it possessed the advantage of being 
mutually understood in the bdzar by both flindh and Musalman 
when they were brought into contact by business. The Musalman 
was too proud to learn the local language, and the Hindd was too 
proud to learn Persian, and so the two met on a convenient 
neutral ground. But book-Hindi is one, ancf not the other. It 
keeps the character of spoken Urdd in being an extremely corrupt 
form of speech, and no longer retains its useful character of l>eing 
a neutral ground. It iS understood by Hindds, and Hindds alone, 
and even they* have to be taught it before they can understand it 
Beligious feeling alone has made these book-languages tolerated 
l>y the two secta The Musalmins find book-TJrdd easier to 
understand than Persian, while it has a Persian air about it, and 
so, esgoially in public, they affect it in the cities j and, in a similar 
way, Hindds have found Hindi a useful lingua franca between 
two Hindds who have no common language (such, for instance, 
as a Hardtha talking to a Maithil. Br&hman), *and they have also 
. adopted it in certain prayers and solemn invocations, much in the 
same way that Monkish Latin was used in the middle ages, 
current everywhere, and understood only by the learned. 

' It is this book-Uiudi, slightly ameliorated by the introduction of 
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tome of the comitioner foreiga words correat ia XJrdd, wbieb it is 
tbe praseat policy of Oovernmeat to encourage ia Bibi^. It is* 
the Unguage of tbe courts, and is that taught in prirnwy sobools 
under the auspices of tbe Educatioa Department. It is in fact 
put forward as the Standard literary language of the country. 
Wbat would be said if tbe Chinese Qomument were to issue an 
order foslddding tb^ teaching of Chinese in all Oovernmeat 
sebools, or, if the English Government fofbade English to be 
taught anywhere in England, both Governments substituting, 
instead, Pidgeon'English as the only recognized language ? And yet 
that is exactly what Government is doing, and has been doing in 
^h&r. Or take another example, not so strong, the language 
of the island of Blalta is, it is well known, a corrupt Italian, 
largely mingled with Arabic words. In fact, it is a language 
ludf'Italian and balf-AralHC. I think, it wobld excite eonsidi^: 
able astfmishramit if the Italian Government were te direct that 
for tbe future tbe court language of Italy should be a modified 
form oi Maltese, with tbe greater number of Arabic words omitted 
and Italian words substituted in their places. 

But here I may be met with a flat denial on the part, of 
many, including possibly a number of Government offioiius, who 
maititaiu that an ounce of fact is worth a bushel of theory, and 
that there is one fimt which I can't get over, and that is, that 
Hindi is generally spoken over all Hindfist&n, and that, all my 
fine theories to tbe contrary, it U the vernacular language of a 
people. Hare arises a simple issue of fact, and I am prepare^ 
to meet it. It is true that where Euroj^ns most do congregate, 
mast natives can speak Hindi, and that, including even the 
lowest. Quite true ; but also in Hong^Eong Pidgeon^English is 

S okfln by tbe Obin'SBe, yet that does not make Fidgeon-English 
e buiguage China. Let tbe Obinaman go home from his 
day's work to the bosom of his family, and let him there meet 
nnethmr man Mually export In wlmt h# calls the language 
the foreijra devils, and how will they address each other? Not in 
Eidgecm'^gtish assuredly, but in Chlnese,>~and so it is wilit 
Hindi. The most voluble spe^er of that language in the pie* 
Seooe ai Europeans, drops the hated idiom os soon as he halt 
no hurtiker hae for it, and relapses info what the snpeiieir 
student ^ the f^m Sigar may call the ** homely D<^ ol tbe 


^ flfoet Sducnihd BcahUiim, and tire moat ignorant sweepw 
do ^ ewne. Here is a specimen of a letter written by one 
:^^iipted &lha>an to another. 1 know both theao mon^ and tikoy 
Am^spoiah bmfloiBindf fohlUeatdy. Even whmi speiddng to me, 
timy kuosr that X can understand MattiiiU (tbsir native 
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language), as well as 1 can understand Bind!, I find a difficulty 
in making them talk it. There seems to be a glamour of 
officialdom* surrounding a sahab, know they him ever so well, whicli 
prohibits them from using any but the official speech. And yet, 
once removed from the restraints of my presence, these men never 
speak anything but Maitbili, and they are only an example of 
what occurs fifty times a day with me. Thv following letter is 
given with an interlinear translation in the ordinary b08k-Bindi 
which they would use in talking or writing to me, and which shows 
how radically different the two languages are 

JiaithUt \Agi ham asust chbi b&sUb * 

Hindi ) Age main bfmar hfini achchhi , tarah se 

Maithili I chdtal achhi nahiu Jhanjharpdr 
Hindi J chhdt^ bfiu uahiu. Jhanjhdrpdr 
^ Maithili\o dhari jaeb se sattd nahiu 

Hindi • J bhi tak jane ki aisi sakti nahin 

Maithili ) bbel achhi ; ahaj^ likhal achhi 
Hindi j hfii hai ; ap ue likhd hai 

Maithili ) je inSm pannarah soiah din 
Hindi j ki indm pandra soiah din 

MaWiili 1 men b^nfal jietaik, se . bfijhal, 

Hindi j meri bante jAenge, wah bujhfi, 

parantu AebAk salts nahin bhel 
Hindi J parantu dne ki sakti nahiia hui 

JIf 5 achhi je aeb: jauu satti hoeb, 

Hindi j hai ki • jadi sakti hogi, , 

MaUhUi\\Awa asbtami inangal dhari, 

Hindi j to ashtami mangal tak 
MaithUi\ieb, se jdnab, &c. 

Hindi j ah^gi, wah (Ap) jAniyegi,* &c. 

Translation. 

Moreover (you must know) that I am sick, and am not yet 
perfectly recovered, I have not even gained sufficient strength 
to go to Jhanjfafirpdr. Tou write that priees will be distributed 
on the ififteenth or sixteenth ; I have understood this, but I am not 
j(yet) strong enough to attend. If 1 gain (sufficient) strength, I 
shall be with you by Tuesday, the eighth : be good enough to 
andorstand tfaV’ &c. • 

I appeal to every official who has mixed intimately with the 
pet^ley and to every non*offioial resident in the mufassal to bear 
me out in wbat I say above. 

•ihnd hpre 1 must use a word of caution.. Let not tbe official 
who rides into a village, and who talks with tbe fi^st one or two 

21 
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people be meets, tbiuk that be has reached to the bottoia of the 
language of the |>eople. The native of Indite and the fiibfiar 
villager especially, is the most timid and suspicions bofnan being 
that cau be imi^ined. He is hampered by the knowledge of his 
inability to understand what an ordinary omcial »6hah says.; and 
if be thinks that there is any .probability of the hdkim accosting 
him, be promptly retires into his own bouse until the danger is 
past ; btK' there are always one or two men hanging about the vil- 
lage wlto profess to make hdJaimrlog their study, and who can 
talk Hindi with more or less fluency. These men axe only too glad 
to be noticed by the great man before their fellows, and, as most 
of the villagers have bidden themselves they find it easy to throw 
themselves in his way. JBoth part mutually pleased at being able 
to understand each other. But let the hdkim get off his horse, 
and sit under the village pipal tree for a friendly chat with,^be 
intelligent rdiyat whom he has picked up, and he w^ill soon Mvo 
a different tale to tell. Like frightened rabbits taking courage, tho 
more timid villagers will issue gradually from their holes, and, 
attracted by cariosity, approach him. Woe betide him if he at- 
tempts a conversation with them ; high-flown Urdh and cutoherry 
Hindi are alike useless with them, and the European who was so 
proud of bis familiarity with the native language, will soon be 
obliged to have recourse to the intelligent native whom he first 
met as an interpreter. 

These intelligent men,, who know what is indifferently called 
•• Fars’C (f.e., book-Hindi and not Urdfij or “ ^dlunh lokanik 
holi,” are always chosen by the villagers as their ambassadors ‘to 
officialdom. They ate the witnesses who appear in the petty cases 
of the village which are not taken in hand by the police ; men 
who really know th& facts of the case often refusing to go, on the 
ground that they do not know their way about court. . 

Aodrd Kempe, in his woirk on tlie language of Paradise, held 
that Ood spake to Adam in Swedish, that Adam answered him 
in JQanish, but that the Serpent addressed Eve in French. Andrd 
Xeippe cannot have known book-Hindf, or, as it Is mlled mTirhut, 
F&rsi, which is in truth tiie luiguage of lyh^ A proverb is cur- 
rent In this district ooncemiog a fbifi. na jdne, haehaeri 

chah r ** He dees not know Firsi, and he goes to cutoheriy 1” 1*0 
the imtive idea^ before appearing in a case, no matter hew 
true it is, a man mast be tfaoroutgbly taught how to jpve bis 
evidmice, and how to say it in a language which the mai^strate 
can i understand. If he has aify doubts as to iris own oap^ilities 
toi* witnesa he floes not go himself but sends one iff ^ii).tel<r 
friends as a substitute. If a witness is telling a'false story, 
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he has been assuredly taught it thoroughly and by rote in the 
oourt-lan^age, and he finds it extremely difficult to tell exactly 
the same facts in the Ternacular of his village. Id any a lyiqg 
witness has broken down hopelessly by my simply insisting upon 
his telling the story in bis own language. 

To conclude this portion of my subject, I will quote what Mr. 
Beames says on the matter ^ 

" In an Indian language there are always three or four shades 
OF strata of talk existing side by side at the same epoch. Thus, 
there is in the Bengali of to-day the highly Sanskritised style of 
the pandit, the somewhat artificial, but less Sanskritised ‘style of 
gentlemen of education and refinement,, the practical every-day 
speech of the middle classes, which contains only the simpler 
Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the women, and the rough 
homely patois of the peasantry. It is quite possible for a foreigner 
to know on^ of these languages, or strata of language, without 
knowing the other. It often happens that the English indigo or 
tea-planter, mixing only with the lower classes, speaks with fluency 
the peasant speech, while the high official speaks equally well 
the dialect of the educated, and the planter cannot talk to a native 
gentleman in the habitual dialect of the class, nor can the official 
understand the peasant without an interpreter.” 

What Mr. Beames says of Bangali is intensified with regard to 
the languages of Hindfist&n, by the imposition of a foreign 
language in addition to the many strata of language already 
existing in the country. Every planter of experience ,will bear 
nie out in what I say. 

And now that I have, I hope, satisfactorily proved that so-called 
Hindi is not a vernacular language at all, but that it is a language 
made to order of Government, and invented Ally sixty or seventy 
years ago, and that hence it should not on any account be the offi- 
cial language of either the cutcherry or the school-house, I am 
fairly called upon to provide a substitute, and to show what 
language Govesnment should adopt for the purposes of its business) 
Before proceeding, I wish to give one word of warning, and that 
is, that it would be dangerous on this point to trust too implicitly the 
dfofum of the Education Department. 

There is no department of Government for which I have a 
heartier regard than this, nor is there one which numbers in its 
list a larger and brighter array of ripe and sound scholars. I hope, 
therefore, that they will not be offended when i say that they are, 
in my opinion, as a body, not to be depended upon for their know^ 
ledge of ^e actual spoken vernaculars. There are, of conrse, 
bright eruptions, and the names of such men .as Hoernle 
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and Fallon will long be remembered with gratitude by all loverd 
of vernacular scholarehip, but, as a body, a knowledge of the actual 
SDoken languages of India is not their jbrite. The reasOh^is not far 
to seek. A member of the educational service is either a Professor 
at a college, or an Inspector of Schools, If the former, he lives iu 
a city, and has no need to use any other language thati the official 
lingua^franca, wUch is current round him ; and if the latter, 
the exCeht of bis circle is too great (generally as large, and 
sometimes larger than a commissioner's division) to permit him 
to go into the mufoMal, and mix with the people. An example 
of this Want of intimate acquaintance with the actual spoken dialects 
is shown in thq elementary Hindi text-books authorised for use in 
the lower class schools. The pupil is first taught book-Hindi, 
concerning which I have already sufficiently expressed my views, 
and then, when he is supposed to have mastered»that, he is audde^y 
faced at another foreign language — the'Braj Bhashd qf Tulsi Dm, 
—a tongue as different from any of the languages of Bihdr as 
Italian is from French. He is never once taught his own language, 
although in at least one instance, to be noted further on, it possesses 
an elegsmt and fairly copious literature, and he ia made to learn an 
archaic form of the language of a foreign province, whose habitat 
ia the Do&b, situated I know not bow many hundred miles away. 
By all means, let him learn to read and enjoy the beautiful poetry 
of the B&mdyin, but teach it to him as a foreign language, and 
after he has first mastered his own. 

Omitting FanjSbi, Siudhi, Onjardti, and Marathi, which ate 
already classed as separate languages, the tongues mentioned oh 
page 154 are — 

1. The Bdjput dialects. 5. Maithili. 

2. Braj BbssbA* 6. Magadhi. 

3. BaiswSri. 7. Bhojpdri. 

4. Oanwiri. 

. These languages have hitherto been considered as dialects of the 
so-called Hindi, but it is manifestly absurd to class tlTem as dialects 
of a language which never existed. * A separate classification must 
tber«fi>re be adopted. Experts in comparative philolcgy have 
divided these dialects into two groups, possessing each marked 
signs of distinoUan. These poops may be called tha Intern 
!mnddi, and the Western Hinddi groups of dialects, ^ughly 
spe«^n|, the boundary line may be drawn at 80* Long. To the 
wes^ dass bel<mg the typical Bi-aj Bh4sh& spoken in the Agrfi and 
disfricts, the dialects of Qwdlifir, Alwir, Jaipdr,. the 
:l|(^dri dialect, &c. To the Eastern class belong, bc^des fte" 
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typical Qanw&ri spoken in the Benaras Division, the Baiswdri 
dialects of Audh, the Maithili,* Magadbi, and Bhojpfiri. Hence 
the first f^o in the above list form dialects of the Western Hindfii 
language, and the last five those of Eastern Hinddi.'f* 

These two Hindu! classes form two distinct languages, differ- 
ing in important respects. In the grammar the most noteworthy 
distinctions are — (1) — that in the western g>oup the ggnitive of 
nouns is liable to inflection for gender, while it is not in me East- 
ern group ; (2) — ^in the Western group transitive verbs in the past 
tense employ the indirect 'prayoga, using the instrumental case 
instead of the nominative, while in the eastern group the nomi- 
native is used in such cases j and (3) — in the western group the 
infinitive of the verb ends in naun, and the past participle in 4, 
while in the eastern group the infinitive ends in &, and the 
ptypticiple in 1. * . 

• The various dialects of each group are closely allied to each 
other,, and any person speaking one of them would find little 
difficulty in making himself understood by a person speaking 
another of the same group. Thus, a person whose vernacular 
language is Jaipfir! can without difficulty make himself under- 
stood in the Do4b, where the Braj Bhishfi ■ is spoken, and an 
inhabitant of Tirhut, where Maithili is spoken, would find no 
difficulty in communicating his ideas to a person of Gayi which 
is the home of the Msgadh dialect. 

The case is different between the dialects of different groups, 
l^eyare much less mutually intelligible,^ owing to the radical 
dmereneeof grammatical structure. 

Of the five languages forming the Eastern Hindfif language, 
three only fall within the province of Behar, and therefore concern 
us ; they are— * 

(1) Maithili, 

(2) Magh, orMagadhf, 
and (3) ,BhoJl>(iri. 

They are ail closely connected, and form practically but one 
language ; and as they belong to the Eastern group, they differ 
radically from the book-Hind!, which is founded principally on 
the western group of dialects. 


* Hoernle'a Eassy. J, A., S. B.,Yol. charge of the Snpaal subdivision, 
xli., p. 131. the terror which the natives, who 

tOonceniingtheBaiswirianda&n* spoke Maithitf,*felt for a Zainlndiri 
wari I have no practical knowledge, Gumkahtfi, who came from 
«nd, accept the classifitnUtm of Mr ^hey could not uuderstand hta boU 
Hoemle. • they said, 

1 1 well remember, when I was in * 
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These three dialects liave their habitat as follows : — Maithili 
is the language of all the country of Mithili, that is, the country 
bounded on the Korth by the Himilayas, and on thet iSouth by 
the Ganges, on the West by the Gandak, and on the Blast by the Kosi. 
It is therefore the dialect of North Bb&galpdr, North Munger 
(Mongfayr), of Darbhangfi, Muzaflarpdr, and of part of Cbampfi- 
xan^ in British India, and also of that part of the Nepdl Tar&f 
borderin’^ on those districts. It is spoken by> a population (omit- 
ting that of the Nep&l Tarif), of about 7^ millions. lU-agb or Magadhf 
is the dialect spoken on the south side of the Ganges, in the 
districts 'of South Bh&galpdr, South Hunger, Gayi, Fatni, and 
the eastern p^t of Sh4h&Md. It is thus the spoken language 
of about 5^ millions of people. To the west of the Haithilf and 
Magh tracts, stretching from the Him&layas to the Tindhyas, 
and including part of Champfiran, the , whole >of Saran, and t^e 

f renter part of Shihibad districts is the habitat of the Bhojpuri. 
t is thus ^ken by about 4 millions of people in the Bih4r 
province. The total number of persons, therefore, speaking the 
Eastern Bindfii language in Bih&r is about 17 millions; truly, 
a population large enough to have a language of its oWn. 

I now ask that the difficulty be manfully faced once for all, and 
that the name of Hindi, as the st.andard language of a number 
of varied, patois extending from the Fanjab to Bangui be aband<m> 
ed for ever as an exploded idea, and that two distinct languages 
with different names (such as Eastern and Western Hind'df) 
hd admitted to exist in its place. This once admitted, it will 
be easy for the Bangui Government to select one main dialect 
of Uie Eastern Uinddi language as the standard, and to let it be 
the nfficial language of the courts of Behdr, and taught in the 
schools. It matten little which dialect is chosen ; that is a 
matter of detail, for any of them would be equally understood 
over the Eastern Hiuddi area, and would rapidly be adopted 
by the educated classes. Get rid of tht false impression that 
it, would be as wrong to teach, say, Maithili i<i, the schools 
of. Bihftr as it would be to teach the local patois in the schools 
of Jianguedoc or Yorkshire. The comparison is not fair, for 
Maithili eannot be called a dialect when it has no standard to be 
referred to. while Provencal and Yorkshire can alwaj^s be com- 
ptoed . iiiito the Itandard of French or English. First create a 
stanidal4. ^ it Maithili or Gdnwtri, Bbojpdri or Magh, and 
t||^, all meanw call the others dialers ; but don't be illogicat', 
tw'talk of one straight line being parallel. 

f, The. only objection that can be made to my proposal is that 
none ^ thes® languages of Bibir has any literature, I might 
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fairly rvtort that the Hindi of the booths has no liter^diure which 
has not been made to order, like the Prem S^gar and the more 
modern <3tf8s books of the Education Department, and demand 
that similar books be made to order in a living vernacular, and 
not in a conoocted language ; but I need not do this, as, fortunate- 
ly, one at least of them, Maithili, has a literature, whieb, if not 
extensive, needs only a little fostering eare to bring forth j^ateons 
fruit. Nay, more, it has a poet, and a famous one, whose 
name, although not so well known to Europeans, is as much 
a ’household word amongst the inhabitants of Bangdl and Biblr 
as that of Tulsi Das is amongst those of the Upper Provinces. 
The graceful lyrics of fiidyapati are on the lips of every educated 
man in Bihir, and have been adopted into Bangaif, and there 
found a host of imitators ; Bidydpati sang of Krishna and 
Tij^i Das of Binif and 4 ^ common saying in the mouths 

of the peopjp of Tirhut that (as is also said, by the bye, of 
Sdr Pas and Tulsi) between them they have exhausted all the 
resources of poetic art. 

In conclusion, I need not recapitulate my arguments, for I 
hope that I have made my meaning sufficiently clear already. 
What 1 am driving at is that the peopla of Bib&r should be 
taught their own language in the schools, and be ready to come 
to cutcherry without the fear of not being able to understand 
wbat is quite as bad as the Norman-French of our old English 
law-courts. I would willingly have left the task of argument 
and persuasion to abler hands, but the present time seems to 
ufe SQ fit for representing the matter, that the opportunity is 
not to be neglected. A great reform, which has been hanging 
fire for some years, is now really going to be effected in the 
written character of our courts, and now is thvtime for Govern'' 
meat to go on in the same course, and to reform the language. 
The thing need not be done in a hurry, but should be begun 
at once. A committee* of experts seated at Patnd could do 
more in a s^gle year than reams of correspondence, and a> 
decade of soutary attempts su(m as this.* liet it be settled 
tWoughl^, and once for all, by competent men, after impartial 
investigation, what is to be the standard Eastern Bindfii language^ 
and grammars, dictionaries, and text-books will follow as a 
mattter of course. Then, and not till then, can <he other dialects 
of Jffibar be called patois, and treated as such. Let us think 
thkt the welfare of 17 millions of ^Bibdr alone is at stake, and 
set to work at once. 

Lremember a game which 1 used to play, when I was a child, 
with my 'brothers and sisters. We bad a secret language. 
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principally consisting in spelling good, honest Englisli words 
backwards. It was delightfully mysterious, for no one but ouc> 
selves could understand it ; and it was very childish. When 
I grew older, 1 leumed that the same system ahad been pre- 
viously adopted, and that our children’s play was not original, for 
it was only an imitation of thieves’ Latin. Shall I say that 
the n^t time thatt 1 saw the game played was- on a wider 
field, and that, there was a difference ; onty one party of those 
eng^ed were children, — on the other side were two Indian Govern- 
ments, and the secret language invented was not understood 
even b/ the players. 

Gsorge a. Gbiebson. 



Art. VIII.— revenue HISTORY OF CHITTAGONO; 
Memorandum on the Revenue History of Chittagong. By H. 
J. S. CottoQi Esq., Collector and Magiskate of C|^{;tagoiig, 
(Bengal Secretariat* Press. 1880.) 

T HERE is considerable danger of a man becoming petrified 
into something like an ‘ antediluvian boulder' if hq pursues 
researches into antiquity for his own pleasure^ and not for their 
practical value. But the learned lumber that crowds an antiquary's 
brains, much in the same way as DeQttincey's papers filled 
his ancient bath, is difierent from the intelligent acquaintance 
w^ the Past whibh every official worker should possess and 
act upon, A work of Person, digging up Greek roots, and a 
compilation of Collectorate Records, diflfer immensely in their res- 
pective objects. 

The use of the word ** compilation'* is. however, apt to involve a 
" petitio principii.*' It is to a certain extent incompatible with 
originality. We can compile only what already exists, and yet by 
giving it a novel form, or some distinctively fresh features, it is 
possible to produce a work raised far above the level of , ordinary 
Gompendia, The volume before us throws much light on the 
history of the English occupation of Chittagong from 1760 to 
I;848 ; and it brings out many characteristic and humorous facts, 
hitherto unknown, which illustrate more particularly the first 
thirty years of this period. 

Five years before the grant of the Dewani to the Hon'ble Com- 
pany, by Najam ud-Daula, the lands of Burdwan, Mldnapur, and 
Chittagong had been ceded by Mir Kasim, son-in law of Mir 
Jafir, as the price of his elevation to the Snbahdari of Bengal by 
Vansittart The office ftcords of these three districts, therefore, 
possess a peevdiar interest ; and of Chittagong especially it may 
be said that their perusal is indispensable to a right comprehend- 
sion of present complexities. 

Chittagong is the Mevciu of Bbngal with regard to the Mongo- 
lian raoee dwelling in Arrakan and Burmab. Conquered five or 
six hundred years ago, by the Mughals, the province was won back 
by the Rfga of Arrakan towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and it did not finally pass under the Muhamihadan regime until 
1666, when the chief town received ^he name IslAmdbld. This 
delay un|n*ii3l'R^3Rbly indexes the absence of the Faithful from 
Chittagong before the reign of the Nawab Sbayisti Khan, 
nephew to Empress Hur Jahan* But the Arrakanese rule 
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affected the province only slightly. There are some iBuddhist 
remains, and a strong infusion oiMaghs and Maghi vocables in tte 
fiengali-speaking population. The mixture of Maghl and Arabic^ 
the latter due to the numerous khondokara andr maktaba called 
into existence by tbe large proportion (70 p. c.) of Musalmans 
in the district population, renders the Chittagong Bengali unintel* 
ligible to a strangeiwiiCquainted only with the dialects of such places 
as Na^d. and Dacca. All Maghi incursions have long since 
ceased ; and it is the Bengalis who now make a peaceful raid 
every year into Arrakan, to reap tbe crops of their indolent neigh- 
bours. ‘The expression “ Rosban Giydchhe" is very common at 
harvest time ; and tbe husbandmen generally make a good 
thing out of tbeir expedition. 

Tarafa and Tdluka. — No records exist on tbe subject of any 
revenue assessment anterior to that of tbe Mughals. Under tkpm 
all lands were originally khdlsd, ^'^tstelanda” Subsequently, 
large jdgira were granted for the defence of tbe marches.. Mr. 
Cotton attributes the present minute sub-division of land to the 
innumerable military sub-grants made to the garrison troops. 
These assigned lands, being resumed for the benefit of tbe Exche- 
quer, became distinct and petty tarafa, tbe local name for a 
permanently-settled estate as contra-distinguished from talvka, 
which are estates settled for terms of years only. It may be added 
l^at in a Muhammadan district tbe Musalman law of fractional 
distribution amongst heirs would conduce greatly to the breakiog 
up of estates. 

Early Dificultiea.-^yit. Verelst, tbe first Collector, or Chief, of 
Chittagong, had infinite trouble in getting a detailed account of tbe 
menues of the province from his predecessors. He writes : ** The 
villainous intentiouof those people that had tbe management of 
the revenues here before, in endeavouring to secrete from us and 
make as. intricate as possible whatever they could, has delayed it 
(a report) thus long.” The Nawabs had steadily raised rents 
until the '* asal jama” of Muhammad Beza Khan amounted to the 
sum of Ra 3,87,761-1-11 f , a large proportion of whidi never found 
its way up to Delhi. There were also various cesses and demands, 
such as sowah, saiar, kasbab, which raised the hoMoAud, actual 
Gollectiouitf, to Bs. 4,43,918-15-141 in 1166 BH. The expression 
nowdJbM. was even then applied to revenue accruing from ncwly-^ 
(deared lands, but tbe hiodern meaning of the term did not 
arigmate until many years , later. Mr. Verelst's policy directed 
Itstdf to keeping op the Mughar rates of assessment, except where 
^ejr happened to be oppressive. He invited the pwple tooom? 
aodpleur Jungle lands, allowing tbmn to ouUivim without 
wiiiay payment revenue for the first five years, “ Having leqmved 
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s genteJl and satisfactory answer from tUd of Arrakan,” he 
was active in trying to prevail upon settlers to tt^e up jungle- 
clearing tenures in the south of the province, where there was a 
wide strip of dense forest between the cultivated lands of Chitta- 
gong and Arrakan. At a later date, Captain Cox, who has left 
his name in the Cox's BazAr Sub-division, pushed forward this work 
of clearing jungle and inducing Arrakanese immigrants to ,take up 
lands. Burmese* war of 1824 may be indirectly traced to 

his efforts in this direction. 

Meaauremewb ef ixcnds.— The first measurement of lands, 
always looked back to with great reverence, began in 1764. 
More than half the hdahilA zamin (cultivated Ipnd) had been 
given away under charitable mnads ; and when holders of l&kbiraj 
were required to produce their title-deeds, and prove their rights, 
m^hy could not, and, as a {esult, bad their lands included in the 
skssessment. «rhe total amount assessed is not known ; but it seems 
to ha.ve been an increase on the Mughal assessment. Between 1763 
and 1 768 the annual collections averaged Rs. 4,66,243. The venality 
and oppression of the “ black collectors” led to their abolition. No 
supervisors were ever appointed for Chittagoi^. There was always 
an English collector from the very first, fbe Resolution of the 
Court of Directors in 1772 “to stand forth as dewkn” did not 
affect this district ; but the quinquennial settlement of that year 
was adopted there as elsewhere. 

Quinquennial Settlement .— total collections in 1771-72 
synounted to Rs. 5,27,169, collected partly from the ZamindArs 
themselves at the Sudder cutcherry, partly by means of sezdvale 
appointed for definite chaklaa. There were nine chaklas, not 
including Cox’s Bazar sab-division, which was probably covered 
with forest. The chakladars ultimately became farmers with five- 
year farms ; and under this system the hastabud for 1772-73^ 
including the revenue from bits, ghfits, the kap&s mahAl (now 
included in the jurisdictioD of the Hill Tracto), the tobacco 
mahal, the pifia mabAl, and others, amounted to Rs. 4,83,885. A. 
salt agent was appointed for the salt mahal. In 1774 the chakla* 
dfirs were suddenly abolished, and engagements entered into with 
leading Zamindars who were not mere speculators. 

Annual i8etf2emenf9.<— Towards the close of the quinquennial 
settlement, one Eissen DuUol was deputed by* Warren Hastings 
to collect accounts and make full enquiries at Chittagong; bat 
his mission produced no tangible results. A new settlement was 
made in 1777 by the Collector, at lower rates ; the total demmul 
being fixed at Ra 4,58,087-9-2. This arrangement was oontbaefi 
Veur year until 1781-82, though the average ool^ectidus were 
1^ than under the qulaquennial settlemeot* Agaipf iu 1781| 
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tlie Calcutta Committee of Revenue made a vigorous attfempt to 
raise tlie jama to about six lakhs, and appohtted Khoslijial Chnnd 
Wodadwf to make the necessary arrangemente. The Wodadar in 
reality superseded the Collector, and a conflict was inevitable, K.ho« 
sbal Chund did not meet. with (he success he expected ; and, the 
forming system being abandoned, mufassal settlements were entered 
into wU,^ each Zaminddr under a system of khas collections. 
The jamabandi for 1783 shows a total Of Sicca'“Rs. 6,1 6,448-16-17-2, 
a considerabte increase. 

Permanent Selttement . — Yearly settlements were continued 
till the decennial settlement of J790, when a gross rental was fixed, 
equal to Company's Rs. 4,98,912-15-10. In 1793 this settlement 
was made permanent. The rates were approximately Rs. 2-2 
per acre. It will be understood that the permanent settlement 
applied to tarafs only. After the ceuclusioU of the permankpt 
settlement, the revenue history of Chittagong is almost synony- 
mous with the histoiy of its Noabid Question. 

The Nodhdd Que&tion. — All lands without ihe limits of tarafa 
and Idkhirdj estates measured and assessed in 1764 are No&b^ 
(nau-&bad). No&b&d land is therefore waste land brought under 
cultivation after 1764. It has been mentioned that Idr. Yerelst 
issued a proclamation calling on ** all and several ” to clear such 
lands, and enjoy exemption from payment of revenue for the first five 
years. Joyuaraiii Ghosal, nephew to Qokul Chundra dhosal, the 
first dewdn of the district under Mr. Yerelst, claimed that all 
waste lands in the province had been granted to him by virtue of 
certain sanad which was confirmed in 1763 by the Chittagong ooun^ 
cil, though only in respect of certain lauds, cleared by him, and 
fonned foto a separate zmludfirf. .The validity of the original 
sanad was hnpuguSd. Some Arakanese immigrants declined to 
pay rent through the Joynagar Zamindar. His title to the waste 
lands occupied by them was disputed ; and the production of the 
Original grant became necessary. But the( matter slumbered for 
some years, and it was not until after the permanent settlement 
had ^n concluded ^at the Joynagar Estate was resumed by 
orders of Government. *Hie district was divided into 

(1 ) Tarafdiri land, settled in perpetuity. 

(2) lAkfair&j land, exempt from payment of revenue. 

(3) The Joynagar Estate, comprising all newly cleared and 
waste lauds, accKHding to the contention of the Qhoshals. 

Mr. .ODtt 0 o poiuttfouts that if tjie forged sanad had been detected, 
^mthe Joyna^r Estate resumed before the permanent settlement,' 
# H6fth|d ' lands would have been sold, settled deoMiB^ly, and 
iwlih^ly sjBttted 'in i>erp©tuity* • In such case there would have 
Keibfo} Que^ion to vea later generations. Unfortunately 
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Goveniiiliient did resume ihe Joynagar Estate till I 8 OO 4 The 

seasons for the step were the following : — 

Firstl,y*-^Us. Verelst had no power to grant all the waste to 
Joynarain Ghoaal, and the Sanaa was stamped with his private 
seal only. 

Seoo7idly.-^Tiie grant was incompatible with the terms of the 

proclamation calling on all people to take* up jungl^-<clearing 

tenures. ♦ 

Thirdly. — On ^e principle that Kcpreamw. /ocit ceeeare 
tadtur/i, the confirmatory sanad, which referred to a part only of 
the waste, ignored auy foiiner grant of the entire waste to Joyna- 
rain Ghosnl, and was inconsistent with it. * 

Xitipatiori.— The case brought by the Ghoshals against Go- 
vernment was instituted in the yoar 1804 in the Zillah Court of 
ChMtagoug, removed to tliQ Provincial Court of Dacca, where Sir 
B. Dick decreed in favour of the plaintiffs, and finally decided on 
Appeal in 1815 by the Sadar Dewsiif Adalat who gave the Ghoshals 
only the lands they were undoubtedly possessed of in 1764. The 
original sanad was declared to be a forgery. It bore date 13th 
Hay 1760, but the province had not been ceded till the following 
27 th September ! 

The Chittagong proclamation was dated the 12th May 1761 ; Mr. 
Cotton thinks the sanad produced before the Sadr Dew&ui Addlat 
was not the real sanad, as originally existing. The latter had 
been inspected by many Collectci's in succession, and was probably 
lost, whether a forgery or not. The Ghoshals replaced it by an un- 
doubtedly forged instrument, stamped only with Mr. Verelst's 
private seal, which might very likely have passed into the posses- 
sion of the family. The forgery was a clumsy one ; and the 
'Muhammadan date mistaken by the Hindu foi^ers. 

Esoemtim of the Decree.— To carry out the decree giving the 
Ghoshals possession of the lands which they were actually entitled 
to in 1764, it became Mftessary to re-measure the whole district of 
Chittagong. Various futile attempts were made. The difficulty of 
measuring No&b&d lands, and, in fact, all lands in Chittagong lay in 
their extremely minute sub-division and endless dispersion. In 
1822 the Ghoshals were re-instated ; but their property was again 
attached by the Collector in 1882. The fortunes of the family and 
ite representatives remind us of the upa and ddwns of Gil Bias. 
As in his case a oompetenoe was in the end secured ; but not until 
all the ill-gotten wealth had beep, lost. It wbnld be impossible 
witbin our present limits to give any detailed account of t^’ 
settlement proceedings commenced in earnest for the first time by 
Mr. Hervey, and continued up to completion by Mr. (afterwards ^r 
Henry; Bickctis. The technical expressions, connected with tbe 
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work aloM fill up a moderaie>si 2 sed glossary. After tliil^ty-three 
years of harassing measures and experiments the de,cree was 
executed in 1848. The following were the chief features of the 
undertaking • 

(1) . The extent and boundaries of the tarafs were recorded 
finally, 

(2) . 3^alid and ieTalid lAkirij holdings were ascertained ; and 
the latter resumed and assessed at half-rates.* 

(3) . The Joynagar Noabad lands were measured and settled 
with the representatives of the Gfaoshals. 

. (4). All No&bid lands, other than the Joynagar Estate, were 
marked off and,settled with competent tdlfikd&rs. 

(5) . !Noabdd lands comparatively free from jungle were settled 
for SO years, others for 25 years. The average rate per acre was 
116 . 1 - 11 . . • \ 

(6) . Circle farmers were appointed to collect rei^ts from khas 
lands and taluks, paying less than Bs. 60 yearly revenue. Other 
taluks were to pay in direct to the Sadr Treasury.' The farming 
system has new b«en replaced by a khas tehsll arrangement, and 
since 1875, the 25 years taluks have undergone the process of 
re-settlement. This labour will be finished in about a year s time ; 
but the whole question promises to be re-opened in 1899, when all 
tcduks fall in again. 

Mr. Cotton does not trace the No&bdd question beyond 1848, 
except to notice some attempts made to disencumber the Revenue 
Roll of the vast number of petty estates, by aliowing the ownem 
to redeem at a certain number of years’ purchase. Ridiculously 
petty estates have been struck off the Towjih roll as not being 
wcfth retaining. 

Among the numCf-ous appendices relating to a variety of topics, 
such as the impalement and mutilation of criminals during the 
latter part of last century, the attempt to grow indigo at 
Chittagong, and the like, we shall only draw attention to a very 
characteristic and amusing appendix (U) on the suiyect of postal 
arrangements 

/'Ip 1776 the Hon’ble Company took the extraordinary step 
of dissociating themselves from the post-office, and leaving 
the local resiaenjls at Chittagong to make the best arrangements 
for themselves they could. A “D6wk Committee" was at once 
established ; and its proceedings, recorded under date the 24th 

Jt4y 1776, are of an entertaining character ...A Mr, Goodwip 

af^ars to have given them great offence, and their first action 
M to give notice to Henry Goodwin, Chief of Luchipore, that if 
ha fimt opens d:iwks addressed to “F. Law" (the ^Ueotor)^ 
wey are ananltnously rcftoive^ that he shall be prosecuted with 
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tiie uti^ost vigour of tbe law. It is thea resolved that Rs. 20-# 

shall be jdlowed mouthly for tbe repair of tbe public roads A. 

tax of aooias 8 a wheel throughout the station is imposed The 

Committee's fioal resolutions about excluding Goodwin are com* 
municated to him in a letter signed by Law, and ending “ ITour 
insinuations against myself are shocking." To this Goodwin 
sends a long and eminently peaceful reply**.. ..An internal 

3 uarrel then arose. * Mr. Bright (tbe assistant) Temoved the 
(iwk-box from Bangmahl, tbe Chiefs house, to his own, A 
committee, by a majority of one, resolved that this power was 

usurped, and ordered the box back.. The following resolutions 

(I quote a few only) were then passed « 

All tattoo horses found on the roads to be shotr Strangers are 
allowed to subscribe, but to have no voice in the meetings. 

Any person receiving a parcel by any other d&wk to be fined 
Rs. 20. o 

Then occurs the following remarkable entry ; — 

" The bearers having assembled at the time of the Board’s 
Mtting, and interrupted their proceedings by making a confounded 
noise in order to obtain an increase of wages of four annas a 
month, it was resolved that each man laid hold of should receive 
twelve stripes with a rattan, which was accordingly put in execu- 
tion, and it was agreed that on every future insurrection of the kind 
they shall receive tbe same encouragement." Tbe regulations 
then continue 

Mr. Leeke to regulate tbe price of provisions. 

* The proprietors and ladies of tbe settlement dine with Mr, Law 
on tbe 1st day of each month. Any member absent from a meeting 
to be fined at the discretion of those present. 

Cotes, Calvert, and Shardon fined Be. 5 each*for late attendance. 
Bright, however, refuses to be bound by the resolutions as ** un- 
worthy of free men. These arrangements did not last long." 

In March 1778 a ddwk«was finally established between Chittagong 
and Dacca, ryianing eveiy two days ; and this was succeeded in 
1791 by a ^ily post 


Charles P. Caspebp!!. 



Art. IX.— “TRAVEIjS OF A HINDU.’' 

Chapter I. 

Octobets 5thy 1876.— It is full ten years ago that we parted com- 
pany with the reader in another place. * 

The year of our parting was 1866 — ^the scene Delhi. In re- 
isuming the thread of our “ travel’s history,” we propose to shift 
our Pillars of Hercules further west from that city. This time the 
course of our journey first veers towards the north point of the 
compass, and then takes a turn westward to storied regions— to 
lands famed for being the cradle of hutnau civilisation ; where 
first rose philosophy, science, and the acts; whe're valour has foi^gbt 
some of its greatest battles. • ■ 

The fashion of travelling ^~la~Mogul, either " in the magnHicent 
tabernacle of a Tukhtrama^ or “ upon a stupendous Pegu ele- 
phant,” or in ” a covered palankin,”— and proceeding in a slow and 
solemn march to find hot dishes ready for discussion at the next 
Station,, is now among the bygones — with the years beyond the 
fiood.” Men now move very differently, in very different vehicular 
coutrivanees, and with very different ideas of the value of time. 
The road, too, is not the self-same road down which rolled the sev- 
eral tides of invasion from ” the populous north,” and up which 
went the Great Mogul Padishahs on their summer excursions to 
Kashmir.* The route to the Hills now-a-days goes midway through 
Hie valley between the ^umndTand Ganges, and the time occupied 
in the journey has ^een minimised from days and months to hours. 

It is said, “ the day of LaUa RooJcKs departure was as splendid 
Es sunshine and pageantry could make it. The bazars and baths 
were all covered with the richest tapestry; hundreds of gilded 
barges upon the Jumna floated with their banners shining in the 
Water, while through the streets groups of children^ent strewing 
the most d^icate flowera around, as in that Persian festival called the 
Scattering" of Roses, till every part of the city was as fragrant as 
if a caravan of musk from Khoten had passed through it.'’ Not 
a mouse stirs w^en a MuBajir sets out upon his journey. Mak- 
ing tip his bag and baggage, and hurrying through his meal — for 
it is not time or tide only, but also the train that does not wait for 
any body — he hies* off to the station, and, turning bis back upon 
the Haperial city, Cj^akes a noiseless exit. 

* Batsiet hju'Ini ^tenating aceonat of one of them exoiwsions hf Atarttogaeb* 
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Our^firsfc scene opens at Qhaziaba4, whence the travellel*, 
bound £or Simla or Lahore, now has bo make his start. The up- 
mail train set us down here precisely at the time-table hour — 
6-35 A.M. Th^ crisp morning air. cha.sing away fog, made us " all 
right '* in a few minutes. But camp-followers do not more hamper 
the march of an army than do servants, luggage, baggage, and 
uncertain et cetera, the progress of a Railway touri|t. Sorely 
complaining of his ITaving been Hack-holed all night in a com- 
partment crowded with sixteen passengers, our khansamah prayed 
to know how much of the brief interval between one train- 
time and another would remain for him to serve him'self after 
having 'served us. The answer “a pucka half hour,” made 
woe-begone aspect brighten up with a smile. No sooner had 
he got his leave than he ran on for the tank, and then to the 
b^zar, where he ktuffed himself with as much of eatables and 
■drinkables sm he thought might enable him to stand the remaining 
portion of the journey. 

Qhaziabad is a common station between two Railway Companies 
•—the one having the southern, and the other the northern 
set of rooms. Here, - the traveller exchanges the East Indian 
for the Sind-Punjab'and- Delhi line. 'Hie platform being cleared 
of the crowd, we secured our quarters in a room by the side of 
which a Delhi-wallah kept a neat little shop for the sale of hot 
coffee and tea. On principle, we were bound to encourage this man 
-^tbe money paid to all such vendors remains and circulates in 
iihe land. 

The country around lies open for many miles, the Station 
forming the central object. Qhaziabad seems to be Heber's 
Qhaziudeennugger, — “a small, ruinous walled town,” falling on 
his way from Meerut to Delhi. To thi^ day his description 
holds good. Hardly has the place improved in fifty years from 
being a collection of poor huts and a few scattered rnins. But 
it has now the chanlle of a better future. Forming the meeting- 
point betweew two highways, there flows through it a stream 
of traffic which is sure to leave its mark upon the spot. 

' The train that was to carry us forward, came in and stood drawn 
up by the platform. More roomy carriages, with wider seats and 
better cushions, at once told of the difference in favor of. the 
rolling-stock on the new line. The bath in ea&h carriage was a 
pr^f that up here they were better, alive to the fact of carrying 
beings who were heirs to all sorts of wahts and necessitieB. 
Thrusting in the bag and baggoge, we had scarcely seated ourselves, 
when thq train started, and we were off en rouU for the Hills. 

In the .same carriage with, us was a Mdtiomedan .gentlemaa 
proceeding from Delhi to Lahoro, Intelligent and amiable, he 

23 
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piroved an agreeable companion in a iourn^ the tedinm 6f/ wliidi 
'telle not a little on one’s patience. , 

The track of oar journey is not so new as it seems ^ be. It 
may be identified with one of the routes through wIVich there has 
been intercommunication since far off times. They used ‘almost 
this Very road between ancient ludraprastba and Hastinapnra. 
Krishna aa(kd Yyasa bften went this wa^ on their errands to the 
'Kaurava Court. Teiy nrucfa this ideyticai Voad was taken by 
Kalidas' Cloud U'essenger, who, like ourselves, was also bonnd 
for the Hijis. 

F^ty years ago, Bishop Heber, travelling down this road, 
wrote All the way was scattered wHh ruins ; the groves 
of frnit-trees were Tew, small, and neglected ; the villages very 
mean, the people looking half-starved and ignite heart<brokeu, 
and cultivation of the most sloven hind.” "'Twenty years iatbr, 
very much the same state of things met the eye of Steeman, who ‘ 
says:—" The country between Delhi and Meerut is sadly denuded 
of its groves; not a grove or an avenue is to he seen anywhere, . 
and bat -few fine solitary trees.” fieber’s acconnt was given in a 
year in which there were only "three light showers.*’ Sleeman 
traced the cause of the desolation to Siiih Chiefs who formerly 

used to come and lay waste the country with fire and sword, 
at «very returning harvest.” How lovely is the prospect now. 
The country is a vast sheet of cultivation ; and the fields are green 
with jowara and bajra in the ear. This is to be placed as much 
to the account of the plentiful rainfall of this ^ear as H 
that of the present regime. — Here and there an old ruin still rears 
itsiiead. 

. ^heire is little to note os we rush along towards Begumabad. 
Wnless it be Bala Ba?, who received this, with ninety-four other 


villages, in assignment for her maintenance, daring her father 
Ifadhs^i Sindia's Premiership of the Mogul Empire, it is not 
known to what other Begum this place owA its name and origin ; 
•u4n days g<me by, the namber of Begums audwBais in Hie 
land was legion. Both Heber and Sleeman notice this village, 
wbidi has a thick group of huts; a bauar, and a serai, features 
oomtBOD to all Indian towns. Surronnded by great breadths 
of calHvatioa, Begumabad is an agricultural centre, occupied 
by. ui agrieultoiaf popnlation. No sign of architecture or iudus* 
try iian to. he seen. The only arts pursued here are those necessary 
to getting on in Indian agricaitnral life. The Hahratta princess 
dyii^ in 1834, her yapsr lapsed to the British Government.' This 
earlier i^liing'Mlicj^ was a winhiRg-policy, which mark^ly ecu’* 
, smite wi&.,jt|mmter annexation-policy of firitish-rhle. 

im &om Begumabad is MemU — the first place 
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of. ou tbifl line, jtieernt consists of the old Native 

city, anu the modern British cantonment. Local tradition claims 
for it the ‘Hindu name of Mairashtra, with an antiquity ex- 
tending back to the agq of the Pimdavas. It is said to have 
been tbe abode of Maya Danava, in ancient Kbandava-prastha^ 
the remains of vrhose dwelling they pretend to show in a 
huge mound, tbe desolate appearance and forgotten history of 
which favour the oircalation of the story. * 

The first authentie mention of Meerut is dated lOlT A.D., when 
it is spoken of as falling ou Mahmud of Ghazni’s route back from- 
Kanouj, To spare itselr from the vengeance of that monlu:oh, the 
town offered him, with an unqualified- submission,, a ransom of 
250,000 dinaie and 30 elephants. In 1327' Meerut was strong 
enough to hold out against Timutshin Khan, tbe formidable Mogul 
kivnder whom Mobamed Tpgluk had to buy off by a large sum. 
But it was qpt so fortunate during the invasion of the ruthless 
Timqr, whose “troopstook it by escalade, sacked it, and demolished 
the walla. Tbe Quebres were ail flayed alive, their women and- 
ebildren were made slaves,, tlie bouses burned, the walls razed, 
and the whole place reduced to dust and ashes.” .Fallen Meerut 
is barely noticed by Abul Fazil, as having ct brickfort between^ 
two rivers.” 

Lying encamped near Meerut, “during one of his little kingr 
dom-taking expeditious, V the J4t Chief,. Suraji Mul-« had a- dream- 
in which he was visited by a Hiinlu saint, and urgeil. to dig a- 
tank. This noble work, bearing bis name — Suraji Koond, exists 
Co this day to attest his beneficence. 

In 1738* Gholam Eadir, hard pressed by the Mabrattas, had 
thrown himself into tbe Meerut fort. But so clpse a eoi^h was- 
drawn nouud the place by tbe enemy, that notfa loophole for escape 
was left. His audacity failing him within the invineible iron- 
circle, the Bohilla Chief offered terms of suhmissioo. . But the 
Mahratta leader met hie overtures with an assault. Qholam Kadir 
l^pt his groyiiB with great obstinacy. But, finding that hU men 
had grown weary and lukewarm in his cause, he stole out of the 
fort at night, “ mounted on a horse, into- whose saddle-bags he had 
Stuffed a large amount of the most valuable jewellery from tbe 
|>alace--|>landerr which be had ever since retained in his own keep- 
ing, in view of an eihergency. He rode some twelve miles through* 
the winter night, avoimng the haunts of men, and apparently 
bepia^ to cross the Jumna, and find refuge with' the iSikha : 
last^ in the mists of the dawn, his weary horse, wandering oiter - 
the fields, fell into a (dope used for the descent of the oxen who 
draw uif the backet from the well, for the ^ur^to8,of irrigation. 
The boi'tte rose, and galloped o^T by , tho incline made for tbe 
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bullocks, but the rider was either stunned or disabled^ by his 
bruises, and remained where be fell. As the day dawned, tfae 
Brahmin cultivator came to yoke his cattle, and water the wheat ;< 
when he found the richly-dressed form of one whom he speedily' 
recognised as having but lately refused him redress, when plunder- 
ed by the Fathan soldiery. ‘ScUmm, Navoah 8abib V said the 
man, off^jring a meek obeisance, with clownish malice, to bis 
late oppressor, The scared and famished caitiff sat up and look- 
ed about hitn. ‘Why do yon call me Nawabf he asked. ‘lam 
a poor soldier, wounded, seeking my home. 1 have lost all 1 
have, but put me in the road to Gbosgarh, and I will reward you 
hereafter t Necessarily, the mention of this fort would have put 
at rest any doubt in the Brahmin’s mind ; he at once shouted for 
assistance, and presently carried off his prize to Bana Khan's 
camp. Hence the prisoner was despatched to •Sindia, at Muthra. 
On his arrival there, Sindia indicted upon him the punishment o( 
Taahir, sending him round the bazar on a jackass, with his face 
to the tail, and a guard instructed to stop ivt every considerable 
shop, and beg a cowri, in the name of the Nawab of Bawani. 
The wretched man becoming abusive under the contemptuous 
treatment, his tongue was torn out of his mouth. Gradually he 
was mutilated further ; being first blinded, as a retribution for 
his similar treatment of the Emperor, and subsequently deprived 
of his nose, ears, hands, and feet, and sent to Delhi. Death came 
to bis relief on the road, — it is believed by his being hanged 
upon a tree, 3rd March 1789 ; and the mangled trunk was sent to 
Delhi, where it was laid before the sightless monarch, the mok 
ghashUy Nasar that ever was presented in the De'imni Kkaa.”* 

. The city which brings all this to the mind, has au excellent 
j^sitioD, midway befWeen the Ganges on the one baud ' and the 
Jumna on the other. Right through the spot passes a small 
branch of the Kali Nadi, the bridge over which struck Heber as an 
absurdity. But in tfae rainy months ” it isHiot a bit longer than 
it is necessary.” .Ruinous walls and other debris ksfir testimony 
to the age of Meerut. But it has not much to show in the way 
of buildings— >the most prominent architecture being a few 
pagodas and mosques, all of which are out-topped by a church 
“ with a high and handsome spire.” 

* Keene’s “Fall of the Moghul fallen into the hands of M. Leston* 
BapiTe.” Dara^s head lAs once before neaux, a French officer in Sindia*it 
laid, before Aumngzeb in a similar service, who shortly after left India., 
iieatiper. Suri^-nd-Dowla was similar- The crown jeweta of the Great Mogul. 
)y recognised and betmyed to. his left unappropriated by Madic 8nah, 
«pemy. The* jewel-laden horse of are believed to bo now in France. 

Kadir is auppoaed to Lave 
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The ^ntonment— ‘two miles north of ^the town — has its own 
tole to tell. Its advantageous situation' in a wide and dry plain’' 
is at once*a!pparent to the eyei. The British frontier, first pushed 
from the Karmanassa to the Ganges, and next from the Ganges 
to the Jumna, was watched by removing the advanced post from 
Anupshahar to Meerut, in ISOfi. Choice was made of this 
spot more from sanitary than strategical considerations. The 
high latitude, the elevation — ^some 900 feet above the* sea, the 
soil, the climate, all recommended it as a healthy locality in 
the plains of Hindustan. The weather in the cold months is almost 
European. Many European vegetables and fruits are reaped here. 
Though no snow ever falls, thin ice is formed during the wiutry 
nights. The only local disadvantage is the scorchic^ heat under a 
more vertical sun in the longer days of summer. 

'Jlhe cantonmentfhere is one of those which thickly dot the sur- 
face of the Apglo-Tndian empire, where he who runs may read that 
it is a vast camp held and governed by the sword, Meerut possesses 
importance only as a centre of military force, — not of any intellectual 
force, or industry, or taste, or magnificence. From an outpost in the 
beginning, the place, beautifully laid out with bungalows, mess- 
houses, barracks, sepoy-lines, bazars, hospitals, play-grounds, and 
theatres, has now grown to be the first, centrical military depdt 
in Upper Hindustan. The parade-ground is a fine open plain, a 
mile in width and four miles in length. As the train slowly moved 
on, a columnar monument with other details met the view. 

The history of an Indian cantonment is the history chiefly of 
field-exercises — of balls, suppers, aud gaieties succeeding in a round. 
The fSte which possesses a historical interest was that given in 
honor of Jacquemout. That French traveller “ arrived at Meerut 
in time to bear of the French Revolution of 18S0. All the English 
officers became suddenly so enthusiastic about the new-born liberty 
of France, that they insisted upon giving a public dinner to 
Jacquemont as a representative of French constitutional freedom. 
His nost, a ca y^l rv Colonel, wounded at Waterloo, ended his speech 
by bugging Jacquemont to his breast and bursting into tears. 
Every officer in the cantonments was seized with a desire to 
constantly shake Jacquemont by tho band, which, he declares, 
was oftener squeezed than that of M. de lafayette in America. 
Kigbt after night ebamp^ne poured forth in • honor of France 
und Jacquemout. Tri-color flags adorned the mess-rooms, and the 
:&igiish officers to a man wore tri-colored ribands in honor of theic 
guest.’'* 


The EnglMman, 26lh April, 1879. 
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Sticfa, for a series of years, were " tlie short and simplet^annals'^ 
of Meerut, until there happened an event which, baptising tbs' 
place in blood, uiade for it aa ever memorable history. «'Xbe reader 
scarcely needs be told that it was here that first appeared the cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, wliich, finally assuming propor-> 
tions that overcast the political sky <A rdmost all India, ushered 
in a storm the fury pf which was ae appalling as the lesson it 
taught a^is grand and impi'essive. He well recollects how, in 
1857, the sepoys, timing their hot business with one of the 
hottest days' of the year — the 10th of May—broke out here in the 
most undisguised mutiny by striking and smiting down their 
officers in the midst of their Sunday eveuing’prayers, and after 
gutting and sacking the place, went out red-handed, waving 
the standard of rebellion, and shifted the scene of their drama 
to the imperial city of Delhi. ^ 

One may have an mteresting trip- Afom Meerut to ancienjb 
Mastinofpu^at which is distant only some twenty miles, in a north' 
east direction. Bat not a trace of that famons Aryan city now exists 
above ground. It has disappeared long, long since — the dale 
being as far back as about the year T200 B.C. The destruction- 
of Hastinapura is said to have been caused by the irruption of 
the Ganges, which, in sliifting its channel, took a fatal direO' 
tion through the city, and swept it away in its track-'^a fate met 
with by many a city in India. The few vestiges yet surviving, 
lie iml>edded several feet beneath the surface of the country, close 
by the Budhi Ganga, or the old bed of the Ganges. In cuttinjg 
the Ganges Canal, they came upon a portion of these subterra^ 
nean remains, in a stratum filled with broken pottery, and heaps of 
large sixed bricks employed in ancient Hindu arehiteotore. The site 
is well rememberedviB local tradrtion->no Hindu can ever forget so- 
memorable a place in Hindu history, Immortaliacd in the great 
national Spie, Hastinapura defies time, neglect, and the oblitera- 
tion of all its landmarks, to engulf its memory in oblivion. Tba 
dty of Hasti, the seat of the Eaurava dynasty, an undying 
fame that can onljf perish with the Sanscrit language and litera' 
lure. I'ew spots there are so interesting as where Fariksliit 
Celebrated his JParayana, and was bitten by the Tacsbac; 
or adhere Jahantejaya listened to the recitatioB of the Mafaabliarat, 
apd performed tlm sacrifice for the dcstriiotioB of the serpent-race.* 
But the mBuioe scenes of those events having disappeared^ they . 
arenow sumtitutedLby on the baoksof the present Ganges, 
*’’*• "" "' 1 , . ■ 

•The.yjwt of this saerifioe w smd some twpaty-oae miles tothenertk- 
to !» wS preKut mudl town of Ahar, east of Bulandsi^r. * 

the right tSmk oi the Gauges, 
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wtii'eh iColKHly suspects to be " cogauterfeit presentments.” 
Hnstinaputa^ was overwhelmed in the time of Niciiakara, the fifth 
prince from* Yudishthira, who removed bis capital to Kosambi, on 
the Jumna, neat' Allahabad. 

The greatness of Hastinapura has been questioned by Mr, 
Wheeler, in his Mahabht^ata." In his opinion, tlastinapurit " was 
an outpost of the Aryan race, with a nondescript populatipn com- 
prising cultivators, herdsman, mechanics, retainers, and petty shop- 
keepers, who seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of huts, or 
houses, constructed of mats, bamboos, mud, or bricks,, which 
was dignified by the name of the city. The palace was very 
likely buitt after a similar fashion, though on « larger scale, 
and with some pretensions to strength. Probably it was a rude 
quadrangular building, having men’s apartments on one side, 
and ‘'women’s apartments on the ether; whilst the third side 
-was devoted <(0 the kitchens and household servants. The 
fourth* side, the most important of all, formed the gateway or 
Entrance Hall, so common in Hindu palaces ; and in this Hall, 
which was open to all-comers, the Baja sat in Council with his 
kinsmen and subordinate chieftains, and administered rude 
patriarchal justice, or discussed affairs of State, such as wars^ 
marriages, alliances, or other business connected with the Baj. 
In the neighbourhood of the city, lands were probably cleared and 
enltivated, nnd herds of cattle pastured ; all of which either 
belonged to the Baja, or to Chieftains subordinate to the Raja.”* 

.This is little short of saying that Hastinapura was a city of 
the Stone age, with scarcely any better architecture than cairns 
and cromlechs. The capital of the Lunar Princes must have been 
judged by the high standard of modern Paris, London, and Calcutta, 
or such an opinion could not have been risk^ m the face of much 
intrinsic .evidence to the contrary scattered through the work 
under comment. The low estimate is a bold assumption, savour- 
ing of the prejudice and^sophistry of Mill. But Mill erred, be- 
cause he groped in the dark, for dearth of information. Hn 
such excuse can be pleaded in favour of Mr. Wheder, who 
has passed several years in India, has visited many of its cUiea 
and monuments, and has written by the light which the re- 
sqntehes of half a century have Shed ou the,, .subject. It is 
uofortunate that he should have adopted conclusioas without 
sufficiently utilizing his opportunities, and thereby dimppointed 
the Indian public by a work which is chiefly a 'tissue of theories 
more amusing than they are instructive. 

Menu's >uid to be compiled at least 1,000 to 1,200 ycaxa 

— I 
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Wfore Cbiist, abounds witli proofs of bigb civilization ih ancient 
India. Touching the palace of kings, he recommends it to be 
“ in the centre of the fortress” — that it should be defensible, 
well-finished, brilliant, and surrounded with w&ter and trees.” 
He spealcs also of “ gardens, bowers, terraces, cisterns of water, 
bake-houses, lodgings of harlots, taverns, victaalling-shops, squares 
where four ways iheet, large, well-known trees, assemblies, and 
public spectacles,” all which must have entered into the construc- 
tion of an ancient Hindu city, or they would not have been 
tnentiqped in that old Hindu work. The Rig Veda, which gives 
ns glimpses of the earliest life in India, speaks of "fortified cities'* 
dwelt in evenby the pre-Aryan Dasyas. The importance of Hasti- 
napnra is underrated on the score of cultivated fields in its 
neighbourhood, and the pasturage of cattle within its walls. Sixty 
miles in compass, there can be no^questiod about the grealness 
of ancient Babylon. But crops, watered by the Euphrates running 
through the middle, were raised within that city when besieged 
by an enemy. 

Delhi, described in its best days by Bernier, was crowded with 
several thousand wattled huts. It is since sanitation has been better 
understood that cities have begun to change their aspect, fias- 
tinapura may have been an outpost under its founder Hasti, 
when its neighbourhood was infested by wild elephants. But with 
the weight of all evidence in its favor, we cannot accept any 
other view than that, in the age of Duryodbana and Yudishthira, 
it was a royal capital, which ranked in greatness and magnificence 
with its contemporaneous cities of Thebes, Beliopoiis, Nineveh, 
Mycenm, and Ilium, — a capital described by Ritter as having 
been "the Babylon^of India.*' From the very extensive area of the 
waste in which the 'city lies, one may form at least a conception 
of its greatness. 

The Greek geographers identify Hastinapura with their Basti- 
nora. But Hwen Thsang has not a word* about it. Abul Fazil 
merely describes it as "a place of worship on the ^knges.” 

Both a military and civil station, Meerut has a large European 
society. Many ^hibs here got up into the train. The aversion 
to tub knees in the same Rauway carriage is mutual between the 
European and the Native. There has never been, and there is 
never likely to be any real sympathy between them. There exists 
metely an exchange of courtesy. The Native advocates of re- 
unions think of b^ging the golf between races, whep tbe gulfs 
between their own castes lie open. 

Froin Meerut, the train passes through a country whi^h spreads 
dead level— a " vfaveless honason,” unbroken by a single irregu- 
l#r%. The featureless region tells by Us wearisome uniformity. 
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But youk'are well kept in humour by the eigns of plenty and pro- 
fusion hejd^ forth by the vast expanse of cultivation. 

Fourteen miles from Meerut, in a north-westerly direction, is 
Sardhana — onhe the capital of the Raj of the Suniroos, 

lu the game for power played during the anarchy of the last | 
century^ the trump-card which generally won was the little band 
of troops that was officered and organised by Europeans., It won< 
the battle of Plasse^, it won the battle of Buxar. Oontending: 
parties l>ade high for the band which turned the scale of victory in 
tlieir favor. The premium it fetched was full of signihcauce, 
by which the shrewd Sumroo could not fail to be struck. To 
give an 'onward push to bis luck which lagged>far behind his- 
ambition, he hit upon the plan of setting himseS up as a trading 
captain" and " an auctioneering general." He raised four batta- 
liolls, officered by* European adventurers then abounding in 
Upper India^ which he proclaimed were to let to- the highest 
bid^r. Many were the calls for this fighting material at his 
disposal. But disposed to befriend no other cause than that of 
himself, it was Sumroo’s patent rule " to enter the field of battle 
in column at the safest point; form line facing the enemy, fire 
a few ronods in the direction where they stood, without regard to 
the distance or effect ; form square, and await Idle course of events. 
If victory declared for the enemy, he sold his unbroken force to 
him to great advantage j if, for his friends, ho assisted them in 
collecting the plunder, and securing all the advantages of the 
victory.”* 

The sport of many a tide and ebb of fortune in thus utilising 
other men’s difficulties and making his own opportunities, 
Sumroo was at last landed upon firm ground — upon three 
splendid jagirs. These he carved out and eredted into an indepen- 
dent State — a little Raj for himself, by founding his capital at 
Sardhana, surrounding it with a mud wall, fortifying it with a 
citadel, maintaining au4army, taking a Mussnlmani wife, keeping 
an additional.,-,£onoubine, and ruling verily like an Eastern 
potentate. Thus, his nothing- venture nothing-have" career 
culminated in bis elevation to the rank of an Indian power. 

< Nevertheless, Sumroo was still dogged 1^ bis evil star. The 
European troops and officers by whom be was surrounded were 
a set of incorri^ble drunkards and debauchees^ who knew not 
to read and write. They often rose in mutiny, held hiia 
in dqresse,— and on one occasion “put hinaastiide^npon a hot. 
gua without bis trowsers,” in oiBer to get themselves paid.— 
Saa]ire0)> like the Nana, was a miscreant on whom the English- 
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panted to be revenged. Bat he was too wary^ to fall iato their 
grip, and gave them the final slip by dying, many years— in 
X778 — before they bad the opportunity of bearding the lion in hie 
own den. Like the Ooraair, he left his name to other times, 

'* Linked with one virtue, and a tbooeand crimes.” 

The Begum, who chose to have the adjunct of Sumroo to her 
name, raqj^s with these female celebrities who, from age to age, 
adorn the ann^ of India Her proper pi&ce is with— to quote 
the names fiimiliar to our generation — the Bani Chanda and the 
Bani of Jhansi, Two females have made themselves particularly 
fiunous in the modern history of Hindustan. Scarcely had the 
sun of Ahuliya«Bai — the stainless and the angelic Ahuliya — set 
below the horizon, before the lesser light of Begum Sumroo 
attracted the eyes of men. The history of the Begum reads 
lik e a romance— like an Eastern apologue of an Eastern Iddy, 
as richly colored as the Tales of Scheherzade. Here is material 
foe a first-class novel by an artist. The heroine is a genuine -Lady 
Macbeth-type heroine —a variety to tempt the skilful author 
of the Durgaish Nandini and MHnalini. Living, the Begum, 
by her sex, her romantic incidents, her prominent station, her 
talents, excited an interest which was felt even by Qovernor3> 
General and Commanders-in-Ohief, who gratified their curiosity 
by honoring her with their visits, and partaking of her faospr- 
tality. To us, the woman, who was born and bred a Mahomedan, 
bat turned a Roman Catholic Christian, and kept a Catholic 
chaplain, and built a Catholic Church ; who was at first a nautc)|- 
girh but afterwards the ruler of a principality; who cast in her 
mt with a foreigner— a soldier of fortune ; who was surrounded 
by adventurers with whom- she coquetted, but whom she never 
trusted ; who was fablf-savage and balf-civilized ; who, having the 
power of life and death within her territory, inflicted upon many 
people the cruel mutilation of their noses and ears — who hoax^ 
a lova into shooting himself ; who rendered Important services 
to her Suzerain, and obtained the title of Ornament of the Sex ; 
vrho^ dating the Mahratta wars, gallantly rode into action at tho 
head of her regiments; who gave audience to her native employes 
behind screens and appeared veiled in darbars, but rode on horse- 
back or on an depnant in public, and in European society took 
her place at table, waited on exclusively by her female attendants, 
who united in bersdf the most contradictory qualities of weakness 
and strengthi— of oroelty and generosity,— to os, such a woman, 
e<mteniplated beyond the grave, appears more as a figment of 
knagiaatbn than a real character— more fitted to adorn a 4a]o 
than figiure the page of sober history. * 
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But there is no denying the great powefs of mind of the Begum. 
No Europt^u who came across her but bore testimony to her 
being a remarkable woman. Lord William Bentinck, on the eve 
of his quitting India, addressed her a letter expressing his esteem 
for her character, and complimenting her on her kind-heartedness 
and benevolence. 

On one solitary occasion did the Begum* allow her«frailty to 
get the better of her* prudence — she was yet of an age when 
a woman still feels “ the tumult of blood in her veins” — and cherish- 
ed a passion for one of her officers, a gallant young Frenchman 
of the name of Le Vaisseau. Reluctant to lower herself in public 
esteem and compromise her position as Sumron's heiress and 
jeopardise her large possessions by an open acceptance of this man 
for,her lord, but unable at the same time to subdue her inclination 
and conceal her partiality for him, she took a middle course. This 
was to privately marry Le Vaisseau in the presence of two witnesses, 
and keep it a dead secret from the outside world. But man 
proposes, and God disposes. Before long, the turbulent spirits 
surrounding her got scent of the matter. Things growing un- 
pleasant for her, the Begum proposed to retire with Le Vaisseau 
to Chantjlernagore, In the dead of night she set out in a palky, 
— Le Vaisseau escorting her on horseback, and urging on the 
bearers with armed pistols in his hand — they having previous- 
ly made the mutual agreement of two romantic lovers between 
them that neither of them should survive the death of the other. 
Missing the fugitives, the rebellious troops gave them the chase. 
By puttiftg whip and spur to his horse, Le Vaisseau could have 
galloped away, and lived to make love Another day. But with the 
chivalrous notions of Europe in his head, be disdained to desert 
his Dulcinea in her hour of need. “ They had got three milM on 
the road to Meerut, when the soldiers came up close behind them. 
The female attendants of the Begum began to scream, and looking 
into the litter, Le YSisseau saw the white cloth that covered the 
Begum’s breast^tained with blood. She had stabbed herself, but 
the dagger had struck against one of the bones of her chest, and 
she had not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband |rat the 
pistol to his temple, and nred. The ball passed through his head, 
and he fell dead to the ground.”* True to his vow, Le Vaisseau 
fulfilled his part of the compact to the letter. But it is a questiou 
whether, outwitted by a cute” lady of the East, be was not a vic- 
tim ef Quixotism — and it is a suspicion wbethdt the B^um, train* 
ed in the traditions of her country, did not once inore practice the 
deceit which was played by Asof Jah againat Saadat Khan ota 
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their being taunted by Nadir Sbah for their cold-heartei/ness to 
~the cause of their sovereign. Poor Le Vaisseau^s bod^ was left 
to the vultures and jackals. The Begum was carried af prisoner to 
Sardhana, where she was kept tied under a gun^for seven days 
without any food or drink, and would have died of starration in 
that situation, had not a faithful ayah supplied her wants by 
stealth. Being once^ore re-seated upon her musnud, " the astute 
woman nhver again' allowed the weakness of her sex to imperil 
her sovereignty.” The crisis sobered her 'for all future time. It 
taught her wisdom, firmness, and self-control — was the great turn- 
ing-poidt of her political career. 

On her death, the territories her claims to which had met with 
recognition were absorbed into the British possessions. She lies 
buried under a picturesque tomb at Sardhana — and her palace, 
convent, school, and cathedral, attest to thir day the balance 
of good over the evil which were s&angely intergiixed in her 
character. 

It is now many years back>-either in 1837 or 1838, that we 
remember seeing the heir of the Sumroo family — Mr. Dyce Sombre. 
Tali and well built, of a complexion deeper than the true 
Eurasian, with eyes large and full, his image yet vividly stands 
before our vision. He had called at our College to bid adieu to 
a friend-— an ex-Captain of the British army, who had be- 
come our tutor — on his way to England, in search of a wife, 
with a purse of 60 lakhs of rupees — the savings of his step-great- 
grandmother. What befel him there, it suits and boots us to say 
no more than that it is a mystery of the deepest dye. ^ 

The train held on its cpnrse due northwards. The day was 
l^ne : the air light and balmy. On either side of the road, the 
Ttdley was all corn«and foliage. The earth wore “a gay green 
coat,” and smiled with a genial aspect. 

There was the reality of the present before the bodily eye. 
But it was a spectacle not so widely dififere^^ from any that India 
could show in times long gone by. "The number of kinds of 
grain and other productions are proofs of a highly cultivated 
country, and the Code In general presents the picture of a peace- 
ful and. flourishing community.”* 

' As we advance, recollections crowding into the mind softly 
led os back,, tmd landed us in the distant past. Revived and 
coloicd hf imi^hation, the scenes of ancient life asserted their 
claiiu to copriaeni^oo. The vast rich, plain, which now bears 
the/nkae of IIpp^ Doab, avd. exhibits everywhere clusfering 
and towns in the midst of endless cornfields, constitujted 
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part of tlje country which was anciently renowned as the Brah' 
mnrishidesha — Menu's “civilized world." Well has that world 
been imagifted to bear “ the shape of a comet, with the eye in 
the north-west of India, and a broad tail spreading south-east to 
the Bay of Bengal.”* Travelling up from the farthest tail-end, 
we are nearing every moment the eye of that comet. The Brah- 
marishidesfaa Proper was the tract which comni^enced immediately 
after, and adjoined, the Devanirmittam Brahmaverttb/m. It 
was the land into which th« Aryans made their second stride. 
In far off times, the adventurers who first pushed their conquests 
eastward camped here, like advanced picquets thrown off front 
the centre -of their settlement — the focus of their^ race, on the 
banks of the Sarasvati. Posted in the fore-front, they were 
Bghters who held the aboriginal Dasyas at arm’s length, and 
kept their ground. «Tbis was many ages before Manu’s Institutes 
were compile^, before Panini was born — while the ethnic in- 
tegrity of the Aryans was still intact, their speech pure, and their 
faith simple ; while they were half-soldiers and half-shephefds 
and agriculturists, knowing no better political cohesion than to live 
in scattered congeries and confederacies i while they still chant- 
ed the hymns of the Yayur and Atbarvan Tedas. 

Unlike the Caggar and Cbandawar of the Mahomedans, the 
Flassey and Buzar of the English, the names of the first Aryan 
victories have not come down to us. The advance into the 
Bi-ahmarishidesha marked a new epoch in Indo-Aryan history. 
The adventurous body of colonists who issued forth from the 
Shrasvati in quest of new abodes on the Jumna and Ganges, 
brought with them the first rude forecast of the polity laid down 
by Manu. But in the regions watered by these rivers, they 
lived amidst new surroundings. New local exigencies led to 
new persuits, and new experiencies were encounteredi Unable to 
resist the potency of the natural effects of settling in new coun- 
tries, they acquired new habits, and fell into new ways of 
thinking. There now arose among the Aryans those " men of 
light and leadin'g,” who in every age and country give body to, 
and shape the destiny of, a people. In the Brahmarisbidesba 
properly commenced the history of the Hindu nation. It was 
here that the frame-work of Hindu society was first fashioned. 
This— the slow work of ages— did not take place till the dose 
of the Vedic period, which was succeeded by the Brahmanic 
period. The first was the age of exertion. The second was the 
age of leisure. Men of valor diad done tneir work of sub- 
jugation. Men of reflection next sat down to complete the work 
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of coDsolidatioD. They organised extensive political coini^lnations, 
and founded mighty states. They established the famo^as Solar and 
Lunar dynasties. They built the cities of Hastin^mura, Panchala. 
Varanavata* Indiaprastha, Virata, Kosambi, and Kasi. The native 
Aryan speech was now fixed and fettered by grammatical rules 
to preserve it inviolate from the aboriginal jargon. To preserve 
inviolate^their conqueror’s aristocratic caste, the Aryan statesmen 
condemned the Gandbarva-marriage, or the warrior’s union with 
his priee-womau, justified in an age of war. They now devised 
ibe poijtico-economic institution otherwise called the caste^system, 
Under that ^stem, the Brahmin, or the man of knowledge, took 
the first rank •in society — became its “guide and philosopher.” 
Kext in importance for State purposes, the warrior held the 
second rank. Then came the men of enterprise and wealth- 
makers, who form the back-bone of a natibn. To the Sudros, 
or the subject-race, was assigned the lowest rank, in which, 
hedged in by disabilities, their lot was fixed to be an 
“ Unrespited, uupitied, unreprieved *' 

servitude to the dominant race for “ages of hopeless end.” 
Exigencies that necessitated political and social innovations, 
necessitated also religious innovations. No more were Indra and 
Aguif Vayu and Varuna, simply worshipped and prayed to for 
protection and a prolific harvest. In the Brahmarishidesha arose 
“ a new dynasty m deities.” Public temples now first raised their 
heads under the Indian sky. The Veda Sangitaa were collected 
for a basis. But upon that basis the Brahmanaa and Upaniahada 
built an elaborate system of rites and sacrifices for invocation. A 
grave synod cempiled the “ Institutes,” laid down from age to age, 
tto infidUble gui^c of the national life. The laws of purification 
therein enjoined are the earliest sanitary regulations under record. 
In fact, the Aryans in the Brahmarishidesha underwent that radical 
change which first gave them the Hin^ stamp, and imprinted 
upon them the characteri8ti<» of the Biudru nation — a change 
which perpetuated the separation of the VetlTc branch from 
tile Avestic branch, and made the descendants from one 
common atoi^ two difi[erent and distinct peoples. So enduring 
has beieii the effect of that change, that, during four thousand 
yeats, no ot^tside foreign influences have snoceeded in producing an 
imjwessiQih altering the peculiar institutions under which the 
Hinchis assumed coheilenGe, permanence, and stains of a nation, 
and: by which they 'stand broadly distinguished to this day from all 
ether p^ples of the earth. 

.f* Xd^tifiedi ^ tit- OroWse with Society of fiengal, Vol. xjjVlll., Part 
:|Naadsh«hsr. ^ufiua of the Aihktie I., No, IV,, 1879. 
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The fatherland of its origin, power, civilization, and greatness 
is alwayd endeared to a nation. The- Brahmarishidesna being 
such a pai%)]|t>state to the Hindus, it has always stood high in 
their regard, and filled their minds with overflowing sentiment. 
In the Vedio ages, the Aryans looked back with fondness to their 
primitive home in Central Asia. Since the Brabmanic period, 
the Hindus have looked bock with that fondness first upon the 
Brahmaverttam — the Jearliest cradle and nursery of their race 
and religion ; and next upon the Brahmarishidesba — the area of 
the development of that race and religion. The compilers of the 
national code devoutly style the one “ the Abode of the Gods,” 
and the other the Puniyabhumi, or the Land of Righteousness, 
More and more remote as the Hindu spread his ddminion, did he 
oast more and more wistful looks behind — till, in furthest Bengal, 
he [vned as a home-sick exile in Botany Bay, and “ the happy seat” 
of his forefathers stood alone*in his recollection like Adam’s fall. " It 
iii impossible *not to respect this sentiment, which belongs to the 
higher and purer part of human nature, and which adds not a 
little to the strength of states. A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote ancestors, will never achieve 
anything worthy to be remembered with pride by remote descen- 
dants.” 

Yes, the ” remote descendants” — the Doabi Hindus of the 
present day, yet keep up such a pride — the pride of the nobility 
towards the commonalty, the pride of a Johnson towards a Gael 
— of a cocknoy towards a bumpkin. He has lost all, but 'not 
the sense of his social supremacy. In all times have the dwel- 
lers in the watershed of the Jumna and Ganges been distinguish- 
ed by all that is most intelligent, most manly, most high-spirited 
among the Hindus. There have always lived^ the aristocracy of 
the Hindu nation — the head of the Hindu society. Indeed^ soil 
and climate, the pride of birth, the prejudice against infusion 
of new blood, subjection, have all worked together to undo the 
energy of body and^^ind so conspicuous in the ancient Aryan. 
But still the tnifveller experiences a quickly striking diflerence 
between the Hindus of the Doab and the Hindus of the Delta. 
In the whirligig of time, the Bengali has turned up to be a rival 
'* how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty.” But “ in form 
.aftil moving, how express and admirable” is the Doabi. The in- 
habitant of a harder clime and soil, the Doabi has a hardier 
frame in which may still be discerned the traces of the noble Aryan 
type.* In spite of all his fallings-ofif, be is *a model of vigw to 
the slight, supple, and subtle-witted Bengali. Trained to arras 
and knightly deeds, the Doabi upholds the military reputation of 
the valorous Aryan race. The Bengali is three pasts mind, and 
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one part raascle. No circumstance makes him ixiore {i^tied than 
that the keener is his sense of self-respect, the less able h^ is to take 
care of that self-respect. It is an interesting question to discuss— -that 
of superiority between the Bengali, or the man 6f greater moral 
stamina, and the Doabi, or the man of greater physical stamina. 

The &Dgali has not a whit improved his position in 6fty years by 
his moral regeneraj^ion. In half that time would the Doabi assert 
his rightb, if he were as much enlightened. Many generations 
must pass,, and many heroic exploits must be achieved, before 
the effeminate Bengali can take equal rank with the foremost of 
all Indians, and the flower of the Hindu nation. 

The very ^omen call for justice to their superiority. Waiting 
at the Ghaziabad station, there came in, and took up their quar- 
ters in the same room with us, a travelling party of two women 
and three children, under the escort of aovell-clad, and, fo all 
appearance, a well-to-do Hindu gentleman. They were bound 
for their home at Mozufarnagar. The ladies fully came. under 
the category of ‘‘tender and delicate women whose veils have 
never been lifted before the public gaze, and who have come forth 
from the inner chambers in which eastern jealousy keeps watch 
over their beauty.’' There remaining yet a full hour for the 
train, the party spread their quilts on the ground, and prepared 
to sit down to a slight morning repast. The women had to un- 
cover their faces, for the process of eating could not be carried 
on with the veil over them. This gave us au exceptional oppor- 
tunity for observation. The elder lady looked about thirty — the 
younger some eight or ten years less. They were remarkable for 
their elegant stature, their shapely bodies. 'The greater weight 
of their muscles and bones was decidedly proved by the firm 
tread with which they walked into the room. Fossessiug every 
feminine grace and deHcacy, they had none of the fi-agility 
of a languid Bengali woman. The lustre of vigorous blood was 
on their cheeks. In their eyes was the brilliancy of inborn spirit. 
The elder lady, was the mother of the thr^ children. But she 
looked as fresh and healthful as if she had not been a mother yet. 
The younger lady was between bud and bloom. She united to 
all a woman's beauty, a mingled force and tenderness, energy 
and softness. 

. The sixty miles of ground from Ghaziabad to Ehuttowli wtis 
one unietertupted series of rich flats, and noble woods, and clumps 
Of mango trees, bq^rind which peeped the knots of village .mud 
(HkUna To one weiury of the altbrnate green and glare, there was 
an iueffiible charm in the silver glint of the Kali Nadi, flowing a 
tranquU strehm Pushing through so beautiful a vaUey,«and gaz- 
an endless saocession of fields, orchards, and villages, the 
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native traveller certainly finds himself in one of the most highly 
favored parts of his highly favored country. But behind the 
peaceful and cheerful prospect before the fleshly eye, lies a dark 
retrospect dwelti»upon by the mental eye. Few regions in India 
have suffered from the tyranny of man like the Doab. Marked 
by anarchy for its own, its state in all times has been a state of 
chronic turbulence and disorder, and the peop^p there have been 
“ born in bitterness aad nurtured in convulsion.” Th8 history 
of the Doab is mostly the history of districts wasted, towns and vil- 
lages burnt to the ground, the population either massacred, dispers- 
ed, or carried into slavery, and the wealth looted and scattered. 
Geographically situated so as to be easy of access, apd bolding out 
the prospect of a rich prey, the tract has tempted cattle-lifters, mar- 
auders, and invaders, times without number, from time out of mind. 
During the last thousand ^ years, the Ohaznivide, the Ghorian, 
the Mogul, Jhe Persian, tfie Afghan, the Rohilla, the J&t, the 
Mahr^tta, the Sikh, and, last of all,- the Sepoy, have by turns 
swept over the land, leaving their desolating traces deeply imprint- 
ed upon it for many years to come. Seldom has it known a respite 
of peace and prosperity : until there came in a nation, who by 
their strong arm have held off the stream of depredators, and 
imposed their yoke upon all the tribes. 

(To he continued) 

Bholanauth Chundbr. 
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THE QUARTER. 

T he period that hae elapsed since our last retrospect baa been 
marlred by 'succession of events oj more than ordinary 
importance. At home, the return of an overwhelming Liberal 
majority at the general election has been followed by a change 
of Ministry which, in all probability, is pregnant with momentous 
consequences, not only to England and l»er dependencies, but to 
the entire civilised world, and in India by the resignation of 
Lord Lytton and the appointment of the Marquis of Ripon 
to the Viceroyalty. In Kabul an interval of comparative 
quiet has been succeeded by a renewal of hostilities on a scale 
of increased magnitude, resulting in a series of signal victories 
for the British arms; Kandahar has been formally erected into 
an independent State, under British protection, and a Native 
Governor installed, who bids fair to rule with prudence and 
vigour, while from Kabul negotiations have been opened with 
Abdul Rahman Khan which, there is some reason to hope, may 
end in a satisfactory arrangement for the future administration 
of Northern and Eastern Afghanistan. In foreign Burmab an 
insurrection which, in the disorganised state of that country, 
threatened at one time to assume formidable dimensions has been 
suppressed by the troops of the blood-thirsty Theebaw, 

IVhen discussing outlook at Kabul at the close of March 
last, we remarked that the immediate result of Mr. Qriffiu’s 
proelamation to t^e Chiefs regarding the British policy might 
not improbably be a combined movement of the entire country 
against ns under the leadership of Abdul Rahman. It was well 
known that most of the Chiefs who attended the Durbar were 
exttemely dissatisfied with what they hs^Kheard there, and im- 
mistakeaole signs of restlessness were visible on alt sides. One part 
of this prediction was fulfilled even sooner than we had expected. 
Early in the month of April, after long delays, the mission 
of we Mastafi Habibulla, referred to in our last retrospect, 
resulted in the assemblage of a considerable gathering of miivor 
chiefhtins, including Mubammed Tahir Khan, Muhammad Sarwar 
Khan and Mubaminad Alam Khan, at Maidan. Assurances of safe 
ecuidoct and Ubert;y‘ of departure at pleasure having been conveyed 
^ to them, the Chiefs were induced to repair to Cabal, where a 
' datl)aT was held on the 14!th of the same month at which ,Mr. L^pel 
OrifiSn, in A very outspoken and dignified speech, announced as 
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iiftnch asf it was considered politic to disclose of the views of the 
Govemmgnt. He^said ; — 

SlEDARB, KhAIIO AND MaLIES OF CaBUL, 

It haa been my wish for some time past to meet you all in Darbar, and 
explain to you, collectively and publicly, as I .have already done privately, 
the intentions of the British Government with regard to the settlement 
of Afghanifttan. This is a favourable opportunity wj^en replies have to be 
given to the requests ef certain Chiefs and Maliks of the neighbourhood 
of Ghazni, who have been long hostile, but who have at last listened to the 
advice of Mustauli Hablbulla, whom General Sir F. Roberts had sent to 
reassure them, and have deputed many of their number to pjace their 
requests respectfully before the Government. It is to be regretted that the 
more important of the Chiefs have not come in person, lyhen the Govern- 
ment promised a safe conduct there was no reason for even those who had 
been most opposed to it to fear for their lives and liberty. The British Govern- 
me^t bears no ill will to those who have fought fairly against it, and the 
representatives who h&ve comedo Cabul are free to leave it when they wish, 
and during tlvair stay will be treated as friends and guests. But those 
Cliiefs who have remained behind at Maidan must not think that their 
signatures on the paper of requests will be considered as equivalent to 
their presence, the more bo as we know the reason that some of them have 
not come, is that they have secretly abandoned the cause they profess to 
support, and have made promises to others. Wketi you return to Maidan 
oak OenercU Oholam Haidar and M%idiamm.ad Jan when they are going to 
duert you ? 

Maliks of Ghasni, Maidan, and Logar, and Chiefs of the Qhilzai, Wardad:, 
and other tribes in their neighbourho^, I have met you more than once 
in private interviews, and have discussed with you in a friendly way your 
requests, and 1 now only wish to state publicly, and for the information 
pf the Sirdars and people of the city and neighbourhood of Oabnl, whom it 
concerns aa closely as it does you, what I have already said to you. You 
have first asked That the former friendship between the Government of the 
Queen Empress of BinduvStau and your country should be restored, and 
that Amir Yakub Khan should be released and reinstated, and that the 
British armies should retire from Afghanistan. In reply, I would first 
remind you that the breach in mutual friendship was made by Amir Shere 
AH Khan. The British Government not only always desired, and stitl 
desires, friendship with Afghanistan, but will not appoint any one as Amir 
who does not profess {jsMrffdship, nor will allow him to continue Amir, unless 
be plainly showo^ himself the friend of the friends of the British Govern- 
ment and the enemy of its enemies. For this reason the Viceroy has 
decided that Muhammad Yakub Khan shall not return to Afghanistan. 
You know whether he observed the promises that he made to the British 
Government. You know that be rewarded tho$e who had opposed us in 
_ ^6 first campaign, while those who had assisted us he turned out of their 
lands and appointments. You have told me privately, that, if Yakub Khan 
be not allowed to return, you are willing to accept as Amir any one whom 
the Government may choose to select. This expregsion of the wish of the 
large* number of respectable Maliks will be, at the proper time, laid before 
His Excellency the Viceroy, together with that of others who may wish 
to •support the candidature of Sirdar VTalli Muhammad Khan, Sirdar Musa^ 
Khan, Sirdar Ayub Khan, or any other member of the ruliqg family, who 
may be ni^oveo by a large number of the people. 
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The Goverfimeot has no intention of annexing Afganistan, and ^ill occupy 
no more of it than may be necessary for the safety of its own frontier. Mut 
the province of Kandahar will not remain united with CabyJ/ but will be 
placed under the independent rule of a Barakzai Prince. 

For the administration of those proTinces that remain attached to Cabul, 
the Ooremment is anxious to anpoint an Amir who shall be strong to govern 
h is people, and steadfast in' his friendship to the British. And, if only 
these iq^ualifications be secured, the 'Government is willing and anxious to 
recognise ’«tbe wish oP the Afghan people and tribal Chiefs, and to notuinate 
the Amir of tKeil^ dboice. But no decision can be given at present. You, 
who have assembled here, represent but a small part of the people, and it is 
necessary to ascertain the views and wishes of many others, Chiefs and 
Sirdars, «who are absent from Cabul. But your votes ru favour of Sirdar 
hliibammad Vakub Khan's immediate family will be remembered and con- 
sidered, if, until the decision of the Government be given, you absolutely 
abstain from all hostile action ; otherwise you must not expect that the 
Qove!mment will consider him likely to be a friendly Amir whose friends 
Are its persistent enemies. The armies of the Queen JSmpress will withdraw 
from Afghanistan v^hen the Government donsiders that the proper time 
Ikas come. As they did not enter Afghanistan with youV permission, so 
they will not withdraw at your request When the country is again peace- 
ful, and when a friendly Amir has been selected, the Government has no 
wish to remain in Afghanistan. The army came to Cabul to inflict puuisU- 
tnent for the murder of its envoy in time of peace, which some of you 
have called a regrettable accident/* but which the British Government 
considers an atrocious crime; and it will remain until some satisfactory 
settlement can be made. You have been told that an army from Kandahar 
is now marching on Ghaxni, while another from Bombay has taken its place 
at Kandahar. A third ariny is in Kuram, a fourth at Cabul, and a fifth 
at Jeilalabad, the Khaibar and Peshawar. *J'he General has ordered a strong 
force to march from Cabul in three days towards Maidan to co-opmte 
with the army from Kandahar. If you are wise you will do everything 
to assist this force, which is not sent against you, nor will it molest 
you, il only the conduct of the people is friendly. If, on the 
contrary, you Hsten to leaders who only deceive you for their own advantage, 
Ahd <wmmtt and excite hostility against the Government, your punishment 
will quickiy and certailily follow. The Khugiani tribe, three weeks ago, 
attacked a British force near Gandamak at night. They hare since had 
to pay a fine of Bs. 10,000, and five of their towers have been blown up. 
The Hissarch people have been committing ouy^ges on the road, and 
carrying off men and cattle. A large force hasBhaii sent by t'he General 
into Hissarak, and a fine of I!b. 15,000 has been Imposed.^ The Government 
is witling to he friends with you, and to treat you as friends, but it is also 
resolved to be obeyed so long as its armies are in the country, and to punish 
severely nny in opposition. 

You have a i^overb that force and money are the only powers in Afghani^ 
etam It Is for you to choose Ulrich you wish. The Government intend, 
td keep the sword for its enemies, end the money for its fi'iends. Those 
people deceive you who preach and say that the English are enemies 
cl Iriam,. In IndiUf millions of Muhammadans enjoy,ttnderlhe 4 0«>v- 
eicuient of the <2iiem^ greater liberty, happiness, and security than in any 
coutitry in the world, and It is the British ^vemment which many timee 
. by ^great eatpendilure of men and treasure, guarded and preserved “the 
jpmpire of tbp Sultan of Turkey agaioet his enemies. Thedovernmeut 
;;l» frteud and protector of lelami not Its destroyer. As to your other 
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requests, Sor the appoiutinent of a l^riihaiqmadan agent at Kabul, and i be 
grant of a^istance in money and material to the new A-mir, 1 can only 
aay that tb^se requests have been made by you in ignoraiioe, for they are 
matters which \wU be decided by the Government of India with the Chief 
Vrhom they agree to appoint as"" Amir. It is not fitting for small persons 
to discuss them. Of this only be assured, that he wbom the Viceroy of 
India may select, will be supported by the Government in every possible 
way, so long as he shows friendly intentions towards |t. 

* * • ' ^ 

The Chiefs left Cabul immediately after the darbar with outward 

expressions of satisfaction on tlteir lips, and it was officially 
represented that the darbar had had a soothing effect. The 
testimony of unbiassed witnesses, however, left little room to doubt 
that its result was merely to confirm them in theif hostility to the 
British. Subsequent events, indeed, more than justify Uie suspicion 
thaA, while ostensibly negotiating in tl>e interests of a settlement, 
the Mustafi had really doner bis best to encourage the Chiefs to 
persist in their opposition, and that their attendance at the darbar 
was 'merely a ruse to sa%'e his reputation. Neither Mahammad 
Jan, nor Hassan Khan, nor indeed, any of the more influenlied 
sardars put iu an appearance ; and tbeve was never for a 
moment any relaxation in the preparations of the enemy. 

The darbar was immediately followed by formidable gather* 
ings in the Logar Valley and to the West of Ghaani, the 
object of the latter being evidently to oppose the march of 
General Stewart's Division upon that place, and that of the 
former to prevent a junction between it and a force from 
Cabul. It is remarkable, however, that nothing seems, to have 
been known to either General Roberts, or General Stewart, 
of the assemblage of a hostile army near Qhnzni, until the 
latthr actually came in contact with it near Mushki about a 
day’s march to the West of that place, on tho 19th April, when the 
severest battle ever fought between an Afghan and.a British army 
resulted in a completejtdctory for our arms. 

The following Account of the action is given by the special 
correpondent of the Engliahman with general Stewart’s force : — 

“ The Division left its enoamping ground at Mnshaki at daybreak on the 
aaoruing of the 1 9th instant, the Cavalry Brigade nnder General Palliser and 
.„Jj||yiaonal Head-Quarters leading, followed by the Snd Infantry Brij^sde 
nnder General Hughm, the let Infantry Brigade under General Barter bring- 
ing up the rear, the baagage being between the two Brigadee. For some 
days past a ooosiderabie body of the enemy, (under Sher Jan, brother 
to Saliib Jan, who was killed in the' fight at Shabjnl) had been observed 
ricuiking along iu a parallsl direction with our right flank, jnet keepiiw 
us iu view.aiid skirting the foot of the hills, evidently proceeding to join their 
strength with that of a force believed to be concentrating in the direction 
of Ghaaui, with the intention of disputing our advance on that fortress, 
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' lliie movnifig broke rather cloudy and threatened rain, and M)ere was 
a damp cold feeling about the air, which, however, did not prevent a good 
deal of brisk speculation as to whether the Fates would be propitious and 
the 2nd Brigade the first to engage the enemy. A c|mp shave” bad 
been somewhat extensively circulated that the enemy would perhaps 
try conclusions with us at a spot some three to four miles from camp, 
as a large body of them had been reconnoitred the previous day by our 
scouts from the Ist Brigade ; indeed, a slight exchange of shots had oc* 
curred beUreen some* of our advanced videttes and the enemy’s pickets 
BO, as we stole away from camp, a vague feeling bf a possible encounter 
was uppermost in our minds, which tended to make the fire«eating portion 
oE our little army exceeding rampant. Still, as we trudged along, no 
signs of •the enemy were seen, and, as the time wore on, even the moat 
sanguine of us were becoming sceptical, and almost mournful, aa the 
prospects of a *^b*ank day” dawned ou us and the “ arri6re pens6e” that 
favoured 1st Brigade might, after all, como in for the fighting and be the 
first to engage the enemy, the clouds had by this time drifted away, and 
our old friend Sol shone out with his usual wonted vjgoiir, a bright, ^ot, 
sunny, dusty morning, stich as we have i^n many of since we started ou 
the war path. About 8 A.M., and at something like six miliss from camp; 
our advance cavalry suddenly sighted the enemy in our immediate front ; 
the intelligence was at once sent back to the advancing force and the news 
Hashed like wild fire that the gentle Afghan “ was actually in position and 
barring the road to our f nrtiier advance.” 

Binoculars were quickly brought into play, and a few minutes sufficed 
to convince us that there they were, sure enough, stretching along the ridge 
of hills in clusters like ants in thick deuse masses, horsemen and footmen 
with flags flying, and waving their tulwars in open defiance of us and ours. 
Every here and there the white banners, floating high above the heads 
of the crowd, indicated the presence of the Qhazis, who, invoking a blessing 
from*the Mullahs, bad sworn to die In our midst, and who, rallying round 
their standards, shouted in derision at us, calling on Allah to defend their 
cause against the infidel invader. On our side, orders were being given 

to prepare for action,*' General Hughes being directed to hold his Brigade 
in readiness to advance on the position. A.-B. Koya) Horse Artillery and 
G-i under Majors W^rtcr and Sir John Campbell galloped to the front 
and opened a most effective fire on the enemy at from 1600 to 1200 yards. 
Throughout the day the artillery practice was splendid and elicited the 
admiration of us- all, the gunners working with as much precision and 
steadiness as they would have done on an ordinary day's outing” in the 
Long Valley, shot after shot pitching into the verj^flSssk of the enemy and 
causing the hapless wretches to break and disperse in e^ry direction. In 
the meanwhile the cavalry were advancing under General Palliser, and the 
iufantiy, consisting of the 59th Foot under Colonel f «acy, the 3rd Gurkhas 
under Colonel Lyster^ V.C., and the 2nd Sikhs under Colonel Boswell, with 
Colonel Copland and the 19th P. N. L, in support, advanced in line of 
quarter columns towards the position, the order of attack being as follows oectm. 
the 59th Foot on the right, the Sikhs in the centre, and the 3rd Ourkbas 
on the left. As we continued ottr advance silently, yet surely, the enemy, 
principally the horse^ien, began moving gradually towards their right, 
seeking at first the shelter of theMiUe of hills which trended towards our 
Ijrfi flank, large numbers of them stiU continuing to hold the peaks and 
ndges to our front and right front* The Infantry were ordered to “ farm 
att^k” as per regulation, a formution, if I may be permitted to say 
unadopted to the roqukemenis of Afghan warfare. Marksmen 
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to tbe frowt” and “ line down” quickly followed, , and there lay bor 
handful d¥ men, waiting with bated breath' the onslaught of the enemy, 
whose cavatr;)l^, now beginning to show up on the hills above, were threaten- 
ing the thin line of skirmishers below. Two guns of Q-4 (mened on them, 
which had the dOfect of making them dear off to our left. Behind them 
again were considerable numbers of footmen headed by Ghazis who- evident- 
ly meant mischief later on. As the enemy’s horse defiled aw^y to our 
left, a few shots were opened by our skirmishers at from six to seven 
hundred yards on the enemy, who were now leisurely descending the 
slopes of the hills and codling in steadily towm*ds us* A few minutes it 
seemed, as we lay there and watched them, when with a yell as if Pandemo- 
nium were let loose, to which our rneu responded, they were on us swarm- 
ing at every point like bees round a hive. In the front ranks nvere the 
Ghazis unmindful of the hail of bullets with which they were met. 
Singlehanded, some armed with Afghan rifles, shield and tulwar, on they 
come, with all the ferocity and stubbornness of fauatloi), fearlessly up to 
the deadly rides that mowed them down so mercilessly. The scene of 
carnuge that ensued ^1 will not attempt to describe. The infantry, re- 
serving their dre, did the most Awful execution amongst the enemy, who, 
nothing dauDt«!d, literally courted death at our hands. So close, at one 
time did they press, that the guns were loaded with reversed shrapnel, 
all the case shot having been expende«i. The enemy now threatened us 
on our left, and General Hughes, at once taking in the new danger that 
confronted us, swung back the Gurkhas and the left of the Sikhs to meet 
the outdauking movement of the enemy. BatiHed, yet far from beaten, 
the enemy redoubled their efforts on the left to’ dose with us, but the 
Gurkhas were one too many for them, and, with a coolness and steadiness 
deserving of all praise, the little fellows quietly met them with a fusillade 
which was carried on by the 2nd Sikhs, 69th Foot and 19th P. N. I. This 
told terribly on the advancing line. Fast and thick they fell, until there 
was a visible wavering in the seething mass which surged and swayed to 
i^id fro in our front. Shaken, broken, they hesitated, and then shrunk 
back, leaving the ground strewn with their deaul and dying, with here and 
there a standard lying, round which the bodies lay in heaps, marking the 
spot where they had rallied round the emblem of their faith. 

General Sir Donald Stewart with his staff occupied during the earlier* 
part of the action a position on a knoll between the ^ghting line and Gen- 
eral Barter’s Brigade, who were some two miles to the rear. Our force 
actually engaged with the enemy may be roughly estimated at about 1,800 
men, while the enemy are believed to have numbered 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, thouib, of thjgiptKffimber, probably only a third, if as many, were 
really -actively opfoseH to us. The remainder considering, I fancy, that 
prudence constitutes the better part of valcnr, discreetly figured in the 
back ground, though, had we met with a reverse, which at one moment of 
the day appeared imminent, they would, doubtless have come down on us 
and joined in a general extermination of the detested Kafir. A reverse 
Jgxuild have been all the more disastrous as General Harter’s Brigade was 
too far from us to rally upon, and, moreover, was burdened with the charge 
of rjBserve ordnance and baggage. As it was 6-11, Mayor Tillard’s Battery 
of 40 pounders, got up a fight on their own account and fired a few reminders 
into a^body of the enemy who had outfianked us and were meditating au 
attack on the long line of baggage and followers, General Hughes, still 
anxious for the left of our position, the enemy having again assumed the 
offensive, despatched an orderly officer to the Lieutenant-General for per- 
mission to make th^ necessary disposition to meet the approaching danger. 
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Kre tb6 answer came, General Hugbeti was obliged to act. Tbe 2^5 Punjab' 
Cavalry and 19th Bengal Lancers, under Colonels Kennedy attd Yorker 
repeatedly charged the enemy who still, however, kept at closer quarters 
than was desirable. In another part of tbe field tbe Ghazis * were almost 
up to the two guns and taeir escort from the 2nd Punjab Cavalry 

under Captain J. E. Campbell, was on the point of charging to protect 
the guns, when a farewell round from the battery broke the headlong rush 
of the enem^r and checked the ardour of their ^ advance. A few, however, 
actually got in among the guns, but were cut down and shot by the gunners. 
Nor were tne rest of the artillery faring any better.* General Stewart, aeeing 
their danger, sent forward his escort, a company of tbe Kifieg and a company 
d the 25th P. N. X. to strengthen the fighting line, but outnumbered, and 
before auioverwhelming mass of the enemy, they were compelled to retire. 
At the same time a portion of the enemy a^ually penetrated nearly as far 
aa the ground occupied by the Lieutenaot-Odneral and his staff, whose posi* 
tioD, for a few moments, was hardly an enviable one. On the right of our 
Infantry Brigade, the enemy were pressing so heavily, indeed, so determined- 
ly and resolutely did they come on and with such odds in their favour, 
ihat a retirement had commenced. General Hughes, appreciating the 
state of affairs and seeing how fatal any falling back must prove, called on 
the men to stand and hold their ground ; no second call was needed, and 
the onward rush of the enemy, who were ou the heels of our men, was 
stemmed. On our left 2 squadrons of cavalry, outnumbered by the Ghazi 
horsemen, eame back belter skelter on to the Gurkhas, friend and 
scarcely distinguishable in the thick clouds of dust. Instantly, Colonel 
Lyster gave the order Form rallying squares,'^ and, almost quicker 
than tbe order was given, was it carried out, and the dust cleared 
away to show the gleaming squares of bristling bayonets, solid and ilrnt 
as rocks, as the retreating cavalry, hotly pursued, dashed between and 
disappeared in one confused throng of horse and rider. It was a ticklish 
monmnt, for, had the Gurkhas fired (as they well might have), friends as 
well as foes would have fallen. The cavalry past, line was quickly re- 
formed, and a smart fire kept up on tbe Ghazis, who seemed to be making > 
final effort to storm our position, though it soon became apparent that the 
action was virtually over, as large bodies of the enemy began drifting away 
to the left, while those immediately in our front fell back and retired behind 
the hills. Shortly aftdirwards the ** cease fire" sounded, and we lay down 
awaiting further orders. The loss owned to by the enemy is 2,000 killed and 
wounded, which is mobably under the mark ; our casualties are not heavy, 
the l9th Bengal Lancers being the greatest sufferers. The 1st Punjab 
Cavalry under Colonel Maclean qaiue in for tk^^it^rsnit of ^me of the 
retreating enemy, and succeeding in catting up bosie of them. The 
Division, after tbe fighting, continued its march to Nani, a distance in 
all of perhaps seventeen miles, not, on the whole, a bad day’s work. 

On tbe 2 1 at the force occupied Qbaani, which was fiound|deaefted 
and iu a ruinoue condition, without further opposition. So far, 
however, from being entirelj^ disheartened by their defeat on 
19th, a large bo% of the enemy had established them* 
aeives on the 22nd in a strong position near Ghazni, synd a 
bti^ade of infantry, with hotse ai-tillery and cavalry, under General 
Piulisei;^ hav{n|( been sent oat to dislodge them, a sharp act^ion 
ensued, resiijitmg in the dispersion of the enemy, after eight hours* 
%b*iug* a loss <rf four hundred killed and wounded. 
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On tke 26fch the Division left Ghazni for the Logar Valley, 
where tliejjr have since been located. Oh the 16 th April, a brigade, 
consisting \)f nearly three thousand infantry, with cavalry and 
four guns, under General Boss, was dispatched from Kabul to 
Shekhabad, to meet the Kandahar Division, and reached Saidabad, 
without encountering any serious opposition, on the 28rd. On the 
25th, however, a body of the enemy, consisting^ of twelve or fifteen 
hundred men, having, occupied a strong position in the hills near 
their camp, a small force under Colonel Rowcroft, supported by 
three companies of infantry and a troop of cavalry under Major 
Combe, was sent to dislodge them, which object they 'carried 
out in most gallant style, driving the enemy from ridge to ridge, 
and finally dispersing them, with a loss of some two* hundred killed 
and wounded. On the 28th the brigade marched to Shekhabad, 
where it was joined by General Stewart's heavy battery, one 
brigade of the Kandahar Division being then in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and the other two brigades having reached Saida- 
bad the previous day. From this place a column was despatched 
into the Logar Valley to destroy a new fort, built by Gaffur 
Khan, and on the 2nd May the entire force returned to Kabul, 
accompanied by General Stewart, who on that date took over the 
chief command from General Roberts. 

On the same day on which Colonel Rowcroft was engaged near 
Saidabad, a column under Colonel Jenkins, which had been 
despatched from Kabul to Charasia, was attacked by Muhammad 
Hassan Khan, Padshah Khan and other chiefs, with about four 
thousand men. Colonel Jenkins' force held its own gallantly, 
in the face of greatly superior numbers then reinforced by General 
Macpherson from Kabul, when the enemy were attacked and 
completely defeated, with the loss of many stsmdards and upwards 
of a hundred killed. The loss on our side in both these engage- 
ments was insignificant. 

Early in May a forqe of aliout 4,000 men under the immediate 
command of GenjgjC&Mfaker, with General Roberts and the Division* 
al Staff, proceeded from Kabul into the Logar Valley, Marching 
vi& Oharasiah and Zahidabad to Deh-i-Nao, the troops halted 
at the latter place within twelve miles of General Hughes* 
Brigade, and detached a body of troops to destroy Padshah Khan's 
fcit, which was found deserted, and was blown up. Thence the 
force proceeded Zargun Shahr to Patkhao, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ghazni, a portion returning to Kabul with General Roberts 
on tfie 29th May, and the remain^r, under General Baker, on the 
8th instant, No opposition was encountered throughout the march,. 

Toward!? the close of the first week of May, a general conference 
of the Ghilzai Chiefs took place at Tezin, for the* purpose of 
discussing their future relations towards the British. It is said 
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that the majority were in favour of peace, but were overruled 
by Asmat Ullah Shan, and after some days the meetii^^broke up, 
probably without arriving at any definite decision.. Subsequently, 
however, some of the principal Chiefs appear to have agreed to 
protect the road passing through their territories, and Padshah 
Khan is said to be ready to come in and make an unconditional 
submissimr. • 

On the whole, there is some reason for thinking that the military 
events of the latter end of April have had a decided effect in 
cooling, the ardour of most of the malcontent Chiefs, while the 
dispatch of a mission to Abdul Rahman Khan with what is 
understood to he a conditional offer of the Amirate, has, in the cMe 
of all but the Sber Ali Khan party, exercised a still more favour- 
able influence. With the exception of this section of the Dour^nis, 
there seems to be a disposition on all •sides th await the result 
of the negotiations thus opened, while in Kohistsm, where the 
country is distinctly in favour of the late exile, there has* been 
a complete suV)Sidenoe of all excitement. 

The mission to Abdul Rahman, consisting of Ressaldar Wazirzadah 
Afzul Khan, lltbB.C., Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, of the Peshawar 
Police, and Sirdar Sher Muhammad Khan, started for Turkistan on 
the 5tb May, and reached the camp of Abdul Rahman in safety, 
Nothing has yet transpired regarding the nature of the reply 
brought back to Kabul by Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, and the inference 
generally drawn from this silence is that it is either unfavourable 
or indecisiva It is questioned in some quarters, and not, we think, 
without reason, whether Abdul Rahman Khan would be likely 
to exchange his present strong and independent position for that 
of Amir, under conditions which would be so damaging to his 
popularity as those we seek to impose on him, and which, in any 
case, must bring him face to face with serious complications. < 
In Turkistan he is without a formidable rival, and unfettered 
by embarrassing relations. At Cabul he won^^^ave a powerful 
coalition to contend against, and would be pmStieally a feudatory 
of the British Government 

The mission is understood to have been courteously received, but 
was kept in a state of honorable captivity. 

On the 11th Sirdar Sber Ali Khan, who has rendeted 
eiioh good service as Governor of Kandahar since our occupation 
of that place, was formally installed as Wali of the newly-created 
Sta^ in tlie ptesenbe of Oenerrds Primrose and Brook and a Jai^e 
gathering of the Chiefs of the neighbourhood, lo presenting 
him with the Viceroy's letter, conferring on him the sovereignty. 
Colonel St. dbhn, the Political Officer, informed him tbatfhe would 
have tlm right of having the Khutbeh read and money coined in his 
pwpt . jitatipe. In honour of the occadon the Wali, after a speech in 
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tvliich lie# expressed lus gratitude to the British Government, an- 
nounced *the abolition of the poll-tax anJ the seignorage periodi- 
cally leviedVn copper coin. 

Whether owhig to the withdrawal of the Bengal Brigade, or 
to some cause yet unexplained, the month of April was marked 
by an interruption of the quiet which had previously prevailed in 
the country between Quetta and Kandahar. On^the ITth an attack 
was made by Arghestan Duranis on the post of Dubrar, twenty- 
eight miles beyond Chaman, commanded by Major Wandby, with a 
small body of Bomliay troops and local police, in which Major 
Wandby and most of those with him were killed. Three’of the 
perpetrators of the attack have been since capturqd, thixiugh the 
efforts of Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, and executed, and the country 
has lately again worn a more settled aspect. 

We remarked j\bove that the despatch of the mission to 
Abdul Rahman Khan had* bad a soothing effect on the temper of 
the country, except in the case of the partisans of the late Amir 
Sher Ali’s family, to whom it has given fresh cause for discontent. 
The Mustauh Habibulla, who is a prominent member of this 
party, appears to have been led by it to embark in certain 
intrigues the exact nature of which has i)ot transpired, but 
which were considered by the British authorities at Kabul 
sufSciently serious to justify his arrest and deportation to this 
country. He left. Kabul under guard on the 20th May, and has 
been sent to Marri, where he will be kept a State prisoner. 

Throughout the quarter there has been more or less excitem'^nt 
albng the Khaibar route, resulting in frequent collisions between 
our troops and the enemy, some of them of sufficient impor- 
tance to be dignified with the title of battles. On the 14th 
April a body of troops under General Arbuthaot, returning from 
a recoDuaissauco in the neighbourhood of Hissarak, were closely 
followed by the euemey, who kept up a constant fire, killing Lieute- 
nant Palmer of the Commissariat, and wounding Captains Hamilton, 
R.A., and Nugenjt, 5^^the 51st, and two men. Early in May a 
large body of Jjiighmans boldly raided the Jellulabad canton- 
ments, and carried off a large number of cattle that had been 
kept, insufficiently guarded, in an exposed position and on the 
instant the same cantonment was again attacked by Utkheyls* 

• -On the 19th May a gathering of hostile Safis, some 2,000 
stfbng, were attacked on the plains near Besud by a force 
under General Doran, and dispersed with a loss of fifty killed ; 
andofi the following day a detachment of General Bright’s troops 
moved out from Peshbolak, and engaged a body of Khugianis and 
Shidwaris,^eporte4 to be 4,000 in number, and occupying a strong 
position at Maizena, the result being that the enemy were dis- 
lodged and dispersed, after an obstinate fight, in which they lost 
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upwards of a hundred killed, our loss being two men Slled aud 
two officers and three men wounded. f .* 

At Herat the feud between the local and the. Kabuli troops 
still continues ; the country is in a state of anarchy, and Aynb 
Khan’s authority is nominal. 

The declarations of the Liberal leaders before the general 
election 4 >roduced « widespread impression that the return of the 
party to office would be followed by the fmmediate withdrawal 
of the British forces from Afghanistan ; and certain orders which 
were issued at Kabul about the time ot the change of Ministry, 
and which seemed to foreshadow the abandonment of that place, 
bolped to confifm the impression. With the responsibilities of 
office, however, Mr. Gladstone and bis colleagues have accepted the 
obligation of accommodating sentiment in some degree to circum- 
stances, and assurances have been given that life occupation will be 
prolonged at least till the homeward march of the troops can be 
prosecuted without serious danger to their health, and the Govern- 
ment can either fulfil, or honourably acquit itself of, the engagements 
it has entered into with the chiefs of the country. As regards 
the ultimate policy of the new Government, all that is positively 
Known is that, come what may, they have no intention of prolong- 
ing the occupation of Northern Afghanistan beyond October, 
when they hope to leave behind at least “ the prospect”— what- 
ever that may mean — of a settled government ; that they have re- 
solved to adhere to the decision of their predecessors regarding 
the separation of Kandahar from the jurisdiction of Kabul and 
its erection into an independent State, though they will enter 
into no arrangement that would necessitate its permanent occupa- 
tion by a British garrison, and, for the rest, that they hold that 
the treaty of Gandamak has ceased to exist, and they are, 
ipso facto, free to re-consider the policy that dictated its 
provisions. With a view of facilitating an amicable understand- 
ing with the future ruler of Kabul, they wtt^ ^ro bably abandon 
the attempt to impose a British resident upon and they have 
already announced their determination to refer the question ' of 
the retention of the new frontier to Military experts, on whose 
decision Lord Ripon is authorised to act. The political objection 
ip retreating in Asia from positions once deliberately aud defmi:: 
tively occupied, is thus ignored, and, should the decision of the 
military authorities be unfavourable to the strategical superiority 
of the scientific frdntier, it seems probable that the only tangible 
result of the war will have been the dismemberment of Af- 
ghanistan- • 

^ .(^u tho 28th April Sir James Fergusson, the newly-h,ppoiuted 
|0<^ruor, arrived in Boml^y, and assumed charge of bis office. 

new Viceroy lauded at the same place on the 31st ultimo, 
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and wad iuslallcd at Simla on the 8th instant. At Bombay 
he receivtid, a congratulatory address from the Municipal cor- 
poration, to 'which, as reported in a telegram to the Englishman, 
he replied as follows t — 

“ Gentlemen, for myself, I can assure you 1 am deeply sensible 
of the great responsibility that lies upon mo in respect to the 
great oiBEice which Her Majesty has been pleased to entrust mo. 
We are told it does no’t become him who putteth on armour to 
boast himself like the man that takes it o£F, therefore I am not 
at all inclined on this occasion to give to you, and through you 
the community of India, any large promises, or lay before you 
any extensive programme. 1 should prefer that judgment should 
be pronounced, as 1 am sure it will be, intelligently and fairly 
on my conduct, when you have been able to judge mo by my acts. 
1 will only say this ; it» will be my constant endeavour to 
devote earne^ly and assiduously any powers I may possess faith- 
fully ■ to discharge my duty to my Sovereign and the people of 
India.” Referring to the late famine his lordship expressed a 
hope that the bitter lessons of the past would not be lost on the 
Government of India, and that the experience gained would be 
profitable both in preparing measures calculated to guard against 
a recurrence of the evil, and also to meet in the most effectual 
manner such great misfortunes should they occur. He hoped it 
would please God in His Providence to grant a cycle of more 
prosperous years. Referring to the war his lordship said, — Gen- 
tiemen, you have spoken also of the war which has neen in progress 
almost without intermission for the last two years on the North- 
West frontier. No one can think of that contest without feeling 
his heart beat quicker with honorable and just pride at the 
recollection of ^e gallant deeds which, as on so many pre> 
vious occasions, have been performed for the Queen-Empress 
and the country by Her Majesty’s troops, European and Native 
alike. Amd we artV'preud to recollect that in this later time both 
those services halite shown themselves able to maintain the great 
and glorious reputation which the soldiers of England have won 
for her in every quarter of the globe. But it will be my most 
earnest endeavour to bring the war, so far as lies in my province, 
to,an early and honorable conclusion, in the hope that, with re- 
turning peace, the Government of India may again be able to 
devote its attention to those works of internal improvement to 
which you so wisely alluded. J, can assure you that if it should 
be my lot during my tenure of office to contribute in any degree 
to "the devolpment of the resources of this great country, agri- 
cultural o!t industrial, and promote to any extent the happiness 
and welfare of the people of India, of all races, creods, and classes, 
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especially the prosperity of the masses of the people, I shalj esteem 
it the highest honor to my political life." Mis lordship concluded 
by saying that the kindness of the welcome would hA strong 
encouragement to him in the great work entrusted to him, and 
it would be his earnest endeavour with Qod's help to deserve it. 

His Excellency also gave the following written reply to tlie 
address : — 

“ Mr. Chairman 'and Gentlemen, — t thapk you sincerely for 
your address. . ' It is very gratifying to receive assurances of your 
loyalty and devotion to the Queen-Empress of India, although no 
such assurances are needed to convince me of your attachment 
to our Gracious Sovereign, who, you well know, feels the deepest 
interest in the i^elfare of her Indian subjects. 1 trust it may 
please God to grant India respite from those grievous famines of 
the late years which she has suffered from so, heavily, and that 
the recent experiences, however bitter, tnay be fruitful in valuable 
lessons for the future. It is my earnest hope that thi war on the 
North-West Frontier may be brought to an early and honorable 
conclusion, and that the return of peace may enable the Govern' 
ment of India to devote itself to those measures of internal deve- 
lopment to which I should esteem it to be the greatest honor of 
my life to be in some degree enabled to contribute. I heartily 
thank you for giving me this opportunity of meeting the represen- 
tatives of this great and progressive community of Bombay, aud 
trust every prosperity may attend you all.” 

Lord Lytton remains for the present at Simla, and, it is under- 
stood, leaves for England on the 29th instant. 

The last days of his administration have been darkened by the 
discovery of a blunder in the military estimates of such magnitude 
as to convert the supposed surplus of last year into the startling 
deficit of three millions. The cost of the Afghan War was, it ap- 
pears, under-estimated in the Budget statement to the extent of 
between three and four millions, the Military Department having, 
regardless of the vast difference in the oOnditioiln^i^lie two periods, 
taken the expenditure during the earlier months of the past, as 
their basis of calculation for that of the corresponding period of the 
present year, and Sir John Strachey having, in spite of excessive 
outgoings from the treasuries on this account, accepted their figures 
without enquiry. Assuming the error to have been committed vu- 
good faith, it argues a degree of negligence and incompetence in both 
departments, tbat is simply astounding. As a consequence 
of this discovery. Government has invited tenders for a loan 
of three orores and thirteen lakhs of rupees for public works 
purposes, at per cent. ; but it seems very doubtful whether tBis 
satijfy the requirements of the year. 
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The rdbelltoQ in Burmah to which we 'referred in our open- 
ing paragvaph, owing to an utter lack of the weapons of war 
on the paVt'of the rebels, has proved an ignominious failure. The 
standard of revolt was raised by a man, said to be the Nyouug 
Oke Prince, lately, with his brother, a fugitive in Calcutta, who 
had crossed the frontier into foreign Burmah near Menhla with a 
small following. At first the rebels appear to have made some 
little progress, and to liave received some slight accession to their 
ranks from the population of the neighbourhood. In one or two 
unimportant skirmishes they are reported to have repulsed small 
bodies of jbho king's troops who attacked them. Their triumph, 
however, was of short duration. On the 2nd instant they were 
surprised in their camp at Menhla by some two hundred of Tbee- 
bau’s men, and dispersed. Nyouug Oke himself disappeared in the 
confusion, and has' not since been heard of, but is believed to be 
still in foreign Burmah. 

Jum 12, 1880. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

S UCH change as has taken place in the position in Afghanistan 
since the date of the above retrospect seems to be for the 
better. About the middle of the current mouth large assem- 
blies of armed men were said to have collected in the Lbgar 
Valley and in Kohistan, but they have eiiher dispersed or 
dwindled into insignificance. This result is reported to be due 
to letters from Abdul Rahman to the chiefs, counselling them to 
abstain for the present from active operations. , That such letters 
have been received, is an established fact, and they have probably 
not been without a tranquillising effect, but the pre-occupation of 
the country people with the harvest has had, perhaps, quite as much 
to do with their P'toific attitude. There are indications, too, that 
the inhabitants Of the districts around Kabul are becoming daily 
more alive to the pecuniary advantages of the British occupation, 
and it is quite conceivable that they are beginning to doubt 
whether it might not be worthwhile to tolerate its continuance for 
tbe>8ake of the profitable market created by it. 

From Abdul Rahman himself no further communication is 
known to have reached the British authorities at Kabul ; ^ and, 
though it was at one time reported, with muOh circumstantiality, 
that he was on his way southwards with two thousand troops of 
all itrms, the latest trustworthy information is that, though he bad 
sent a small advance guard towards Kohistan, he liimself would 
not leave Kunduz till the 2'lith instant. 
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In the meantime, it is believed, an ultimaitim lj;a8 been 
despatched to him from Kabul, under instructions from t]^e Govern- 
ment of India, requiring him at once to declare bis. intentions 
under penalty of a final settlement being made v^thout reference 
to his claims. 

Owing ostensibly to the scarcity of supplies at Kabul, but really, 
no doubt, to the largo hostile gatherings that were reported to be 
taking pfitce in the neighbourhood, a strong J)rigade under General 
C. Gough was despatched on the 1 4th to Pughman, and on the 24th 
moved into the Koh Daman ; while on the 26th instant a portion 
of the Ghazni force under General Hills was sent into the Logar 
Valley. Neither of these forces has met with any resistance. 
A brigade has also been told off at Kabul to proceed into 
Kohistan under General Maepherson at a moment’s notice, the 
object of the movement being probably to anticipate a hostile 
advance on the part of Abdul Rahman, or at all qvents to meet 
him half way with an imposing display of British power. Betters 
received from Abdul Rahman by his friends are said to state 
that he does not intend at present to come any further south than 
Kohistan. 

On the 23rd instant Nyoung Oke appears to have left his con- 
cealment, and, having again crossed the Burmese frontier with a 
small following and twenty-five muskets, commenced hostilities 
by burning the village of Tagounmob. 

The rebels were attacked by a small party of the King's 
troops whom they defeated, capturing ten muskets ; but news 
has since been received of the complete collapse of this second 
attempt to upset the authority of King Theebau. The 
King’s forces surrounded Nyoung Oke's camp, and the Prince 
and his followers, after firing a few ineffectual shots, beat a preci- 
pitate retreat into British territory. Nyoung Oke himself was 
arrested by the Police, and is now on his way, as a prisoner, to 
Rangoon. 

There are rumours that war has broke1^«iapt between China 
and Russia on the Knldja question, and that tho Chinese have 
invaded Russian territory in two directions, from Kashgar and 
Kuldja, and captured Fort Narayn. A subsequent telegram 
from St. Fetersburgh states that they have advanced to Gulsha 
in Kokand. 

Lord and Lady Lytton left Simla for Bombay on the 28th instant, 
and, as at present arranged, leave Bombay in. H. M. S. Himalaya, 
oh the 3rd July. * 

The tenders for the new 4} per cent, loan, referred to above, 
were cpenc^onthe I4th instant, when it was announced that' the 
en|i(e sum, with the exception of Bs. 500, had been taken up 
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by two bauks, acting on behalf of a body of French capitalists, 
at the Extraordinarily high rate of Rs. 103-3 as., and the paper 
stood last^ night at Rs. 104?. 

Beyond tlie £tict that the Afghan war is costing at present half a 
million a month, no fresh light has been thrown on the financial 
position ; but it seems probable that further assistance, to the 
extent of at least two millions, will be needed by the Government* 

At the last moment we learn from a telegram published by the 
Englishman that AlTdul Rahman has issued a circular to the 
Cliiefs and people of Afghanistan, announcing that the British 
Government has offered him the Amirate of the entire , country 
as it existed under Dost Muhammad, and that he has accepted 
the offer, and is about to start for Purwan in Kohistan. At the 
same time he is stated to have sent a friendly reply to the ultima- 
tum, in wliich, however, he affects a similar belief as to the nature 
of the British offer. ' 

As that 8ffer stated distinctly that Kandahar and the Kuram 
Valley were excluded, and that no discussion regarding them 
was possible, there are strong grounds for concluding that this inis- 
undertaking on the part of the Sardar, is wilful. 

Certain Hajis who have arrived at Kabul from Turkestan give 
further details of the Chinese successes in Kakhand, where, besides 
capturing Fort Narayn, in the north, they are said to have driven 
the Russians back upon Osb^ between that place and the capital 
of the Khanate. 

The initiative in these hostilities appears to have been taken by 
"the Russians, who, when they first came into collision with the 
Chinese, were endeavouring to enter Kashgar by the Terek Pass, 
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• Art. I— the UNITY OP THE HINDU RACE. 

By THE Rev. M. A, Sbbrbino, LL.B. 

I N discussing the conditions of Hindu society it is not sufiiclent 
to take note merely of caste distinctions and divisions, which 
ai-e well nigh innumerable. An analysis of races is incomplete 
without a corresponding synthesis. Wo need not only to become 
acquainted with the dissimilarities in the composition of the 
multitudinous tribes and castes spread over India, but alsa with 
the nature of the agreement subsisting between them. It is much 
more difScult to illustrate and prove the latter than the former. 

The fact of the segregation of Hindus into hundreds^ and 
thousands of classes, all, for the most part, mutually exclusive, is 
patent to everybody. But to what extent they are bound, together^ 
and in what respects they may be said to be related, and to con- 
stitute a homogeneous community, is by no means so apparent. 
In the observations I shall venture to make on this subject my 
remarks must be.®egarded rather as tentative ^ than argumentative, 
as representing a search after knowledge in this occult matter than 
as knowledge actually obtained. 

The question to be considered is simply this,— what resemblanoes 
axe there among Hindus, or what is the amount of unity existing 
between them ? To imagine, for an instant, that they really consist 
of innumerable races, corresponding to the minute sub-divisions 
into which they have separated, is preposterous* 

Notwithstanding the eager desire now cherished by all the 
varied castes of India to be severed from one another, yet we 
know, from the testimony of Manu, and other ancient authorities, 
’ i^ the peri^ of Manu lumself, when caste rules were very 
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intricate and cumbrous, and when the people generally felt their 
pressure to be a grievous burden, there was, uuder certain restric- 
tions, almost free intercourse between the castes, and ncft only so, 
but also between the castes and the unclean classes >of the outer 
pale. Intermarriages between Brahmans, Rajpoots, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras, were, in those early times, not merely permitted by the 
laws, but were every day occurring. The offspring of such cross 
marriages did not refnain in the castes of thcif fathers, but formed 
separate castes, and set up as distinct tribes on their own account 
They were, however, not merely countenanced by the law in so 
doing, but were protected likewise ; and their condition became, 
in the new sphere they occupied, one of honour and comparative 
respectability. Tn this way, castes rapidly multiplied, and would 
have continued to increase indefinitely, had not a stop been even- 
tually put to these intermarriages ; though ^hen they actually 
ceased, is uncertain. 

By referring to the statements in Manu’s Code it i^ abundantly 
manifest that the blood of the Hindus was in those early times 
greatly intermingled. If the detailed accounts given by Manu 
be correct, we gather facts of immense importance to our subject 
and the answer to the question, whether the low castes were always 
disconnected from the high, is ready at band. Brahmans, Rsha- 
triyae, many Sudras, and many more outcasts, are allied by the 
closest ties of consanguinity. Carpenters, fishermen, merchants, 
leather-sellers, hunters, jailers, executioners, burners of dead bodies, 
and dther persons, now reckoned among the vilest and most de- 
graded outcasts, have Brahman blood flowing in their veins, and 
their ancestors were united to Brahman parents by lawful marriage. 
These observations will sound startling to those who are un- 
acquainted with thecaccounts given by Manu on this topic, which 
are so elaborate and minute, and withal are so matter of fact, and 
have so strong an appearance of truthfulness about them, that it 
i& utterly impossible to doubt that they are a faithful representa- 
tion of the picture of Hindu society in that distant epoch. 

The testimony of this ancient work is irrefragable on the very 
mttensive intercommunion between Hindu tribes of all ranks, 
and also belvreeu tiindns and non-Hindus. The example of Brah- 
mans freely marrying women of lower castes, was evidently readily 
foUowOd by the castes immediately below them. Ksbatriyas 
availed themselves of the privilege of multiplying their wives. 
Ysisyas also allied themselves with inferior castes. The inferior 
castes likewise intermarried. And thus the blood of the ckstes 
aittd of the non-castes became considerably interfused. 

The Eh'ahmans have ever been over much given tp add to the 
n^ber of their wives. In those early ages they were notorious 
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aa a wife-seeking people ; and they can hardly be said to have 
improved ^iu modern times. I may remark in passing, that from 
the custom which the Brahmans of the period of Manu adopted^ 
of taking their subordinate wives, one after another, from women of 
lower castes, it is very clear that their own proper caste was 
numerically too small to supply them with what they wanted. 
After a time, though when is unknown, Brahmanical women had 
sufficiently increased to supply the Brahmanical demand, and then 
marriages with other women were once for all forbidden. These 
observations are also applicable to both the Kshatriya and Yaisya 
castes, which, from their comparative weakness, sought alliances 
with Sudras and outcasts. Demonstrably, therefore, the upper 
castes, especially the Brahmans, and next to them, the Kshatrlyas, 
were at first, and for many years, much fewer in numbers than 
the Sudras and outcasts, combined. That the higher castes 
would never J»ave degraded themselves by such connexions, legally 
made, bad they not been under the necessity of doing so from the 
paucity of their own women, and that they would have much 
preferreil to select wives from their own sacred order, is a position 
as historically and also morally certain, as any that can be main- 
tained respecting events of two thousand years ago and upwards, 
which are not susceptible of positive proef. 

Although there can be little or no doubt, therefore, that there 
lias been thus an extensive intermingling of classes in India, 
whereby most of them have lost much of their individuality, yet 
we must not rush to the conclusion that Hindus have become 
confusedly mixed togetlicr, and that all traces of their original 
distinctiveness have been lost. This would be a blunder as great 
as the opposite one, of regarding every casjte as representing a 
separate race. In Indian social history the astuteness of the 
Brahman is an important factor, and must never be for an instant 
lost sight of. He has been far too clever to allow himself to bo 
tainted, or his sacred blood poisoned, by contact with the inferior 
Hindus. The marriages of his ancestors with lower caste men 
and women left the Brahmans unpolluted, inasmuch as the 
offspring of such uuious never took rank in tho Brahmanical 
order, but were kept at a distance from it, more or less great. 
Suc^ was evidently the case, too, with the Kshatriyas, and most 
•probably, likewise, with the Vaisyas, though not to the same extent. 
The consequence was, that new castes were constantly being 
formed ; but the old castes, especially the Brahmanical, remained 
scarcely touched by the proce^, which was filling the country with 
mongrel tribes destined to play, each ono for an important 
part in the future annals of India. ' 

We m"fiy thus account for the comparative numerical smallness 
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of the Brahmanical, Eshatriya, and even Vaisya tribes in the 
present day, and the immensely greater number of Sudra and 
outcast tril^. The original nomericat superiority oflbiie latter 
would not have been sufficient, without this additioital reason, to 
account for the enormous excess of the lower castes of India 
over the higher, which we now see. It was only the progeny 
of Brahman parents of pure blood on both sides, which contri- 
buted to tbe increase of the Brahmanical rfraternity, while the 
children of a Brahman’s other wives, second, third, fourth, or 
more, as ,the case might be, and also of a Eshatriya’s, and pro- 
bably of a Vaisya’s secondary wives, ranked among the lower 
castes ; and by, intermarriages with them rapidly swelled their 
numbers, already fast multiplying by natural increase among 
themselves. 

It is plain, moreover, that the lower the descent in the social 
scale, the more numerous were the intermarriages, — owing to the 
fact that the obstacles to them became less and less, — and the 
greater was the increase in the population. Where the blending of 
castes was most complete, there clearly their growth was the 
largest. .Again, where a caste limited itself in any way, either 
in its occupation, manner of life, or place of abode, a restriction 
was thereby put on the measure of its development. Brahmans 
and Eshatriyas not only strove to keep their tribes free from the 
introduction of base elements, but also placed themselves under 
various limitations of this nature. They were not alike, however, 
in the methods they adopted, and consequently their internal 
growth has been different. The Eshatriyas have lived on the 
whole under more rigid restrictions than the Brahmans, with 
what result, their condition numerically, as compared with that of 
the Brahmans, fully'shows. The Brahmans have endeavoured to 
found colonies of their order all over India, and have undoubted- 
ly been the most successful of all Hindu tribes in spreading them- 
selves throughout the country. There is scarcely a district in 
the land, however small, which has not at the least a few Brah- 
mans. Every town and large village has some representatives. 
Even remote corners, barren wastes, inaccessible hills, crags, ra- 
vines, jungles infested by wild animals, the alx)de of wild abori- 
gines, resound with the shrill notes of the sacred shell blown b^ 
the Brahman ascetic, who has chosen these regions for his habi- 
tation. With a clear and over-mastering conviction of the impor- 
tance and need of his services as a religious teacher and guide, 
the Brahman has gone forth to the spiritual conquest of the mul- 
Utudinous tribes of India, speaking many languages, and exhibiting 
divers habite, and has triumphed everywhere. They have Seen 
Spell-bound by his sublime presence and oracular utterances. 
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The irresistible power and authority of the Brahman are ac- 
kuowletl^ed among the snows of the flimalayas^ on the burning 
plains be]f(>w, in the fastnesses and distant regions of Central 
India, on the4)anks of the Ganges, Nerbuddha, Qodavery, Krishna, 
and other rivers, among the Dravidiau races of the South, along the 
picturesque ghauts, and throughout tlie changing scenes and 
diversified tribes beyond, as far as Cape Comorin. Hence the Brah- 
mans, in spite of th^ir exclusiveness, stimufated by their spirit 
of enterprise and research, have wonderfully prospered as a peo- 
ple. It should be added, that, while they have as a class professed 
to abstain from agriculture and other secular pursuits, tliey have, 
nevertheless^ in some places, devoted themselves^ in considerable 
numbers to such modes of obtaining a livelihood, and have thereby 
not merely increased their wealth and comfort, but also their 
own population. , 

On the other band, the Kshatriyas, who in primitive times 
were probafdy more numerous than the Brahmans, pursuing 
quite a different course, have come to be numerically far behind 
them. Professedly, like the Brahmans, eschewing manual labour 
together with the cultivation of the soil, they for ages rigidly 
followed the profession of arms and government, and settled 
down in certain localities, with which they remained content, until 
conquest or defeat led them either to enlarge their borders, or to 
quit them for other regions, where they established themselves 
on precisely the same principles as had previously regulated ^ their 
lives. They have thus taken three thousand years and upwards 
to extend tlieir tribes over Upper and Central India, beyond 
which they are little known, and their influence is little felt, in 
Bengal proper and the countries of the Deklian they have 
almost no authority, and are altogether insiguificant. The conse- 
quence of the policy the Kshatriyas have adopted, in conjunction 
with their strong adherence to caste rules, though with less strict- 
ness than the Brahmans, is that their augmentation comes far 
behind that of some other great Hindu classes. 

The higher castes, though possessing many favouring circum- 
stances denied to the lower, have been nevertheless enormously 
outstripped by them in the numericul increase which they have 
severally made. There are some of the inferior tribes which 
individually outnumber the whole of the Brahmanical tribes, or 
the whole of the Kshatriya tribes. Take for example, among the 
Sudras, the Kunbi, or agiicultural caste, ^hich, under various 
designations, is scattered ov^ the "greater part of India. Copying 
the migratory principle ofnhe Brahmans, the Kuubis have gone 
on’ planting their villages, until the country, especially those 
regions which they have cultivated, is full of them. And 
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yet this is only one out of an almost couutloss number of|Sudra 
castes. , ( 

Tbe marriage customs of the Sudras, and of the castes below 
them, are much less stringeut than those of the higher castes. 
Mauy permit the re-marriage of widows. Some of them> like the 
Ahirs and the Nuniyas, compel a man to marry the widow of 
his deceas^ brotheiv Perhaps the most prolific cause of fruit- 
fulness among these castes, which is seen in seme more than in 
others, lies in the diversity of their occupations. If a tribe, as 
for instance, the Rajpoots, is restricted in its pursuits, so that 
many of its members are unable to obtain a livelihood for them- 
selves, but lead an indolent life as dependents on their wealtliier 
brethren, its increase is thereby seriously affected. But this is 
not the case with the castes in question. They have been free 
to choose various employments, which tbeir families have followed 
from generation to generation with such regularity and strictness 
that mauy castes are known by their occupations. Thus they 
have apportioned out among themselves nearly all the modes of 
gaining a livelihood in which men, whether in civilized or un- 
civiliz^ countries, are usually engaged, leaving only a very small 
number to the castes superior to them. From this division of 
labour, which doubtless has its serious drawbacks as practised in 
India, arising from the circumstance that a trade or profession, 
when once taken up by a Hindu family, is too rigidly followed 
from father to son, leaving at last little scope for enterprise and 
tbe exercise of the inventive faculty, the great internal prosperity 
and extraordinary numerical increase of the Sudras and castes 
below them, have nevertheless chiefly resulted. 

Some minor castes are especially wortliy of notice for their 
vigorous vitality, and {or their consequent growth beyond that of 
other castes. The Cham^rs afford an excellent specimen of a caste 
of this character. The hereditary occupation of these people is 
the manipulation of leather, as dealers in hides, tanners, shue- 
makem, harness-makers, and the like. Their caste has seven 
division^ each of which undertakes a separate branch of the 
general trade, while, in order to give full scope to each, so that 
one ma^ not intrude on the province of another, they maintain no 
mutual intercourse in the smallest degree, and permit no int^- 
marriages, or any social or festive union. But the caste has been 
much too wise to restrict its labours merely to the pursuits of its 
ancestors. Many Cham&rs havq become servants, grooms, day- 
labourers, and coolies ; and a very lar^e number have taken to 
agri^lture. In the Upper Provinces, and throughout a large 
jp&rtibn of Nofthern India, extensive tracts are entirely cultivated 
by this caste. As cultivators, they are laborious, persevering, 
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and fairly intelligent. Thousands of villages are in their bands, 
in inoAi of whicli they are only tenants ; yet in not a few they 
are in ttf^ position of landholders. .While an ignorant, depised, 
outcast race, they bear a good character for industry, and for a 
readiness to turn their hands to any calling by which they may 
obtain a livelihood. And what is the general result of this praise* 
worthy conduct ? They have not improved their social position, 
for that was absolutely impossible under a pernicious and tyranni* 
cal caste system, nor have they as a doss much risen in wealth ; 
but they have increased numerically in a wonderful manper, and 
now form a community of several millions of persons. As they 
are all self-reliant and industrious people, though comparatively 
poor, they are healthy and contented, multiply rapidly, and are 
conspicuous for their large families. 

Having seen by yrhat means castes in earlier times were multipli* 
ed, and that, although they were destined individually to acquire a 
Separate vlt&lity and independence, yet that by far the larger 
portibn of them were originally related to one another, it is 
necessary to inquire to what extent this relationship still exists. 
Blended together by intermarriages, it was natural that they should 
for a time retain some of their primitive characteristics, both 
physically and mentally, and that likewise they should, in a measure, 
and some tribes more than others, continue to exhibit them 
throughout their long history. It is impossible to look at some 
specimens of both sexes among several of the lower castes, with* 
out being struck with their likeness to Brahmans and Rajpoots. 
Take, for example, the Cham&r castes, to which reference has just 
been made. 1 have seen many members of this caste with very 
handsome features, equal to those of Brahman.s, with thin lips, a well 
turned chin, expressive eyes, an elegant moutli, a head compressed 
and symmetrical in all its parts. This physical conformation is 
especialiy visible in Chamdr children, who occasionally vie in 
beauty with lovely English children whom one sometimes meets. 
Generally, however, these charming features are worn down and 
indurated by severe toil and spare living, long before middle 
age is attained. Tet even to old age many Oham&rs retain their 
delicacy of form and make, which are distinctly traceable, like 
lines of beauty in a faded flower, in spite of the rough usage they 
, have experienced. The question forces itself upon us, whence 
' have the Chamdrs acquired these physical graces t Certainly, 
not from the aboriginal tribes, from which .probably they are 
partly descended. Judging from 'the purest of these tribes of 
the present day, which, solar as is known, have kept themselves 
quite free from contamination with Hindus and other races, as, 
for instance, the Goads and Khonds, the Kols, and the Sautals, 
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and wliich are, almost without an exception, intensely u^y, the 
Cham&rs, on their aboriginal side, were no more good ioglfing than 
these semi-barbarous people. We are driven to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the Chamars have inherited these graces from 
their other ancestors, the Brahmans, and also other Hindu 
tribes of the better castes. The Cham&rs are manifestly a mixed 
race. Son^e are tall, and not unlike Rajpoots, others are fair ; 
but the great mass of the caste consists of persons rather short 
in stature, of slim make, and although not unfreqnently, as al- 
ready stated, of well cut and handsome form, yet for the most part 
very brown or dark in colour. But this duskiness of skin may 
easily be accounted for, and arises doubtless from the constant 
exposure of their half-naked bodies to the sun’s rays, whereas 
Brahmans, living an easy, luxurious life, avoid the intense influence 
of the direct ray. Moreover, it must he acknowledged that the 
Cham&rs, like nearly all low caste Hindus, are very dull of intel- 
lect, and even when taught to read and write develop with exceed- 
ing slowness ; so that after years of painful application they seem 
utterly unable to acquire more than the mere rudiments of know- 
ledge. Yet their luckless condition in this respect may be suffi- 
ciently explained. For many long ages they have been a down- 
trodden and oppressed race, have been treated by the higher 
castes almost as savages, have been purposely kept ignorant and 
debased, have been compelled to lalx)ur very hard for the scantiest 
fare, *and have been led to regard themselves in the same light 
in which they were regarded by other castes, namely, as an 
unclean, vile, ungodly, and contemptible race, not worthy to enter 
a temple or to come near a Brahman, or to perform any religious 
duty except vicariously through the priests, or to receive the 
smallest amount of*usefuI knowledge, or to hold any position 
except that of serfs and clods of the ground. What wonder, then, 
that they should have degenerated to their present miserable 
condition ! Education, however, is beginning to tell even on this 
mentally abject race ; and they are slowly, though perceptibly, 
gaining intelligence. As they are most industrious and persever- 
ing in whatever they undertake, the prospect before them is 
hopeful. 

Let us direct our attention to quite a different class of natives, 
in order to see among them, though in a very different manner, 
proofs of their high origin and relationship. These are the Eayastbs, 
or the Writer caste.* Respecting the origin of this caste, there 
have always been great disputes ambng Hindus. They claim to 
he descended from Brahmans, on the father^s side ; in wh|cU 
claim they dre supported by Manu, who says that they are the 
CliipriDg of a Brahman father and Sodra mother. The Brahmans 
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thomsel\«es refuse to rccoguize the Kajasibs as in any way connect* 
ed with rtiern. The Padatn PurS^na affirms that they sprang from 
Brahcnd, while, the Jatim^Ia states th&t their first parents were 
both Sudras. Wilson, in his Glossary, gives it as his opinion, 
though without authority, that they are descended from a Kslia* 
triya father and Vaisya mother. Thus, it is manifest, the whole 
subject is involved in doubt and uncertainty.^ While destitute of 
satisfactory historical evidence as to tlie true position among the 
castes which the Kayasths have a right to occupy — for no one, 
whether Hindu or non-Hindu, is able to say who and what they 
are — we have evidence at hand, derived from other sources, of a 
powerful and indisputable character. » 

Tlic Kayasth has not the striking appearance of the Brahman. 
His features are intelligent ; in some cases, excee<lingly so. But 
ho has none of th6*maJesty,of the Brahman, none of that mixture 
of uncouscioi!is pride, superiority, and greatness, which so wonder- 
fully ^ characterises many of his class ; yet he exhibits a family 
likeness, nevertheless. You may not know where to place him, 
or how to designate him ; but, on looking at him, and conversing 
with him, you feel quite sure that you are in the presence of a 
Hindu of no moan order of intellect. He has not the keenness 
and shrewdness of the Brahman, but his understanding is as well 
balanced, and perhaps a little safer to follow. You find him iu 
the Courts of Law in various capacities, some of great responsibi- 
lity ; and you especially admire his gifts as an advocate, in w.hich 
position lie proves himself to be quite equal to the Brahman in 
argumentative power, and in all the qualities which, iu their just 
combination, constitute the successful pleader. In Northern 
India the Kayasth has become the greatest competitor of the 
Brahman for important posts demanding Considerable natural 
acuteness and mental training, whether connected with the govern- 
ment of the country, or with trade, which were formerly considered 
to be the exclusive right and heritage of the Brahman, and for which 
he alone was specially fitted. And in regard to the future there 
is every probability that the Kayasth during the next fifty years 
will be a much more prominent figure, and a much more use- 
ful and fefficient personage, in promoting the welfare and progress 
of his country, than the Brahman. Moreover, he displays an ability 
as a ruler, when called upon to exercise such functions, which 
shows him to be to the manner born. Under the kin^ of Oudli 
numerous Kayasths occupied pofts of high trust, and among the 
principal Rajahs who rose tcjdistinction, as many as fifteen were of 
this caste. Thus, on the one side they are linked with the Brah- 
mans, and on the other with the Rajpoots. And, in^ the opinion 
of the author, it is uuquestignable that the Kayasths, whg are 
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naturally looked upon with extreme jealousy by the upper^ castes, 
liave some of the best blood of India coursing thr^gh their 
Teins. 

The numerous tribes composing the great Vaisya caste, to which 
most of the merchants, bankers, and traders belong, may be class- 
ed together, as they have many features and peculiarities in 
common. ,lt is diffcult to affirm with any degree of precision 
how far this class represents in the present day the class desig- 
nated by the same name in ancient times. Its numerous branch- 
es now sta’ive to maintain vigorous adherence to caste rules, so as to 
preserve undefiled whatever degree of caste purity they have 
inherited from the past ; but this affords no criterion of the 
changes they may have undergone a long time ago. From the 
statements of Manu, It is abundantly clear that Vaisyas formed 
alliances with Brahmans and Eshatriyas aboVe them, and with 
Sudras and other castes below them. Coming thus midway 
between the castes, and having apparently no strong will of their 
own, the Yaisyas were exposed to powerfully destructive influences. 
It is questionable, therefore, whether they have been fortunate 
enough to retain any of their original characteristics, especi- 
ally when it is remembered what their primitive condition 
was. According to the statements of early Hindu writings, 
the Vaisyas, on our first acquaintance with them, were, for the 
most part, an agricultural people, but were also, to some 
exten4A, engaged In trade ; their chief occupation, however, was 
the cultivation of the soil At that time they were the third 
and last great division of the Hindus, the Sudra caste having 
not as yet been constituted. Looking at the principal Banya 
or Vaisya castes, as we now find them, it requires a strong ima- 
gination to believe tliat they were ever employed in practical 
agriculture. Fair in complexion, with rather delicate features, 
and a certain refinement depicted on their countenances, sharp of 
eye, intelligent of face, and polite of hearing, even to excess, the 
upper classes of Vaisyas, it is quite certain, must have radically 
changed since the days that their forefathers delved, and sowed, 
and reaped. The lower division of the Vaisyas, on the other 
hand, are much more fitting representatives of their assumed 
progenitors, as they exhibit in their persons signs of toil tod 
hardship, which are altogether wanting In their wealthier and 
better educated neighbours. But they may be, and doubtless 
ate, on this very account, in a m$re direct line of succession ftom 
the original Vaisyas "than their moi^a fortunate brethren. Yet, 
however this may be, these latter have higher Hindu rclatiohi- 
eoips than the former. Their better blood and more exalted birth 
ate revealed in their physiognomy, deportment, and manner of 
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life. They exhibit a strong Hindu type, but a type of a superior 
kind ; stimI thus testify to a fact, which cannot possibly be doubted 
by any one s^cquainted with ethnological laws, that they are of 
one and the same race with Brahmans, Baipoots, and Kayasths. 
Moreover, I would not have it to be supposed, from these obser- 
vations, that the inferior order of Vaisyas are a distinct people from 
the upper. A little study of both will soon show a close union 
between them, the* difference evidently b^ing that the one class 
came originally more in contact with the higher castes, while 
the other class came more in contact with the lower castes. Yet 
l>oth are emphatically Hindus, and differ no more from each other* 
than do agricultural labourers in England from the trading classes 
in towns and cities. 

Descending to a lower grade in the social scale we come to the 
Sudras, a very mixed class, numbering at least a third of the 
entire population of the country. Judging from the first notices 
of liiiidu castes in the earliest Sanskrit writings referring to tlie 
subject, only the three castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaisyas were originally established. A period of comparatively 
short duration, yet how short is not precisely known, sufficed for 
the forinalion of the Sudra caste, which naturally assumed the 
fourth place in rank, and soon occupied a position consisting 
partly of that formerly filled by the Vaisyas, and partly new al- 
together. Gradually the Vaisyas retired from agricultural duties, 
which were taken up chiefly by the Sudras, who were likewise 
herdsmen, shepherds, breeders of camels, and who took charge of all 
handicraft occupations, were servants to the upper castes, in nu- 
merous capacities, and became a necessary class of producers of raw 
material to the general community. Indeed, in all probability, 
it was the manifest usefulness of this class da the early ages of 
Hinduism which soon led the Brahmans to perceive the mistake 
they had committed in not having given them at the outset the 
status of a distinct caste, and to remedy it without much delay 
by bringing them within the sacred pale of Hindu castes as a 
separate order of the fourth degree. Yet who, and what they ori- 
ginally wore, and what is the nature of the relationship subsist- 
ing between them and the more favoured castes in modern times, 
^ questions hardly open to dispute; Entering the country 
slaves or menial servants to tne chief men of the Aryan tribes, , 
they associated, on the one band, with the families of their masters, 
with which they made numerous marriage i^lliances, andy on the 
other, with the aborigiual^ace8,*with which also they intermarried^ 
(heir numbers rapidly Celling, especially as the children of the 
upper castes other than their own, generally settled down as- 
Sudras. What wonder, therefore, that the Sudra castes soon present* 
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cd a very motley character, and that in such condition th3y have" 
come down to us. There are consequently very marked distinc- 
tioDS among these castes, such as are not found in the three great 
castes above them. These latter, although exhibiting certain 
important differences, nevertheless preserve a strong family likeness 
ana unity, so that it is impossible to doubt the sameness of their 
origin. But it is faf otherwise with the Sudras. 

Three l^roadly marked characteristics, at Uie least, distinguish 
the ‘ Sudra castes from one another. First, there are Sudras who 
exhibit pninistakeably the true Hindu type. Secondly, there are 
those who display just as distinctly an aboriginal type. And 
thirdly, there are others whose countenance, contour of head, and 
general figure, are a blending of these two extremes, sometimes 
the one, and sometimes the other, slightly preponderating. Many 
other intermediate types often present j*hemselves. but these are 
the chief distinctions, under which all Sudras may -bo classified 
in a general manner. The Sudras which come under the first 
heading are manifestly much more intimately connected by 
descent and by their personal qualities with higher caste Hindus 
than the lower grade of Vaisyas, just described. Similarly, the 
second class show that they are mainly descended from aboriginal 
races ; while the third class doubtless are the fruit of numerous 
intermarriages betweeen Hindus and other races, causing great 
confusion in the original types on either side, so as in their 
mutua.1 blending to obliterate, for the most part, their separate 
distinctive attributes. 

As representatives of the first division of the Sudras here re- 
ferred to, I would single out two classes, one living in towns, the 
other in the open country. These are the Son&rs, or caste of gold- 
smiths, jewellers, and silver-smiths, and the Agricultural castes. 
The two greatly differ in numbers, the latter being fifty times more 
extensive than the former ; but they will nevertheless be fair 
examples for our purpose. Moreover, it should be borne in mind, 
that while a few castes arc very largo, there are many which are 
comparatively small, and it is important that all, of whatever 
extent, should be brought within the scope of (he argument. 

The Son&rs, like the Kayaaths, lay claim to high birth." This, 
however, is a weakness common to many castes. But it is oftcijily 
not a mere weakness. The castes which indulge iu it have derived 
their convictions from traditions which have been received from the 
remote past, handed ilown from generation to generation, and % al- 
though not susceptible of proof, lay firtn^mld on the imagination and 
belief of all concerned. The Sou&rs of \he city of Benares profits 
to derive their origin from the Kshatriyas. On the other hand, 
tb© Sou&rs among the Maharattas regard themselves as partly of 
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Brabmanical origin, and apply the desisrnation to one another of 
UparBrahfiianas, or minor Brahmans.. Whatever may be their 
origin, their bcoiipation shows them to be of Sudra rank, in whicb, 
however, they must be allowed to stand high. The reasons for this 
supposition are two-fold, first their own tradition, sustained and 
sanctioned by other castes, and, secondly, their physiognomy audf 
general physical appearance. Many Sonfira have all the polite- 
ness and gentility of Yaisyas, whom they resemble in fair- 
ness of skin and delicacy of countenance. In shorty although 
having peculiarities of their own, they have the thin Up, the 
intellectual forehead, the sparkling eye, the handsome figures, and 
the complete style, of thorough-bred Biiidus, an^ are without 
doubt as much Hindus as Brahmans themselves. 

The Agricultural castes, spread over a largo part of India, 
differ in outward signs very .greatly from Sonfirs. But we must 
remember at«the outset the difference between the two in occupa- 
tion and place of residence. The agriculturist spends his time 
chiefly in the open fields, exposed in the summer to scorching 
heat, and in the rains to drenching storms ; besides which, while 
a few of their number in most districte aro landholders, and 
live more luxuriously than the rest, yet the masses are employ- 
ed in the hard and toilsome duties of cultivating tlie soil. The' 
Sonars, on the contrary, need never expose themselves to the 
rigours of the weather, and are usually able to acquire a com- 
fortable livelihood without severe labour. The latter, therefore, 
would bo in a far better position to retain the sharp outlines of 
their original Hindu type than the former. The primitive form 
of the Hind 11 countenance and other physical conditions are- 
consequently not so easily discerned in them ,by a cursory ol)ser- 
ver as in the other class. Such an observer, too, will be very 
apt to draw a wrong conclusion from their mental characteris- 
tics, especially as they are, in many respects, so unlike those 
whicb he can so readily trace in the keen-witted Sonfir. 

The Kumhhi, or Kiirrai caste, as it is variously styled, is In 
point of numbers the principal branch of the cultivating castes, 
and, as every body acquainted with the subject knows, is a very 
fair representative of all such castes. The Kurmi has a strong, 
bonj^ hand, natural to a man of his employment. His complex- 
ion is of a deep mahogany colour, never black, nor approaching 
to it. He is sometimes, and in Upper India frequently, tall and 
powerful, is manly, outspokeik and, independetrt in manner, and 
IS altogether free from ih^ cringing obsequiousness so peculiar 
to piauy of the self-contemning outcasts below the Sudras. As 
a drawback to this, ho is rather dull of intellecf, which is no 
matter of surprise, considering the nature of his duties, which 
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in every country exercise a deadening influence on^tTie under^ 
standing. These castes exhibit various qualities, mbt seen In 
lower castes, and forming striking characteristics 6f the higher. 
They are free from the servility and sense of fear, amounting 
frequently to terror, which are so distressingly visible among the 
outcast races in their intercourse with the superior castes. But 
the genuine. Kurrai never descends to this, but, on the contrary, 
manifests the intrepidity and calmness^ of the Rajpoots, whom 
in his general spirit he much resembles. He has no cunning, 
no quicknese of perception, no versatility, and is consequently 
very unlike the Brahman. The Rajpoot is his pattern ; and if he 
were placed ih better circumstances^ there is little doubt that he 
would become very like his model. Again, his physique is that 
of the Rajpoot, and not at all that of the outcast tribes. It is 
true, he is not so fair, nor so handseme as the Rajpoot ; neverthe- 
less, he is of the same figure and cast of countcAiance. He has 
the endurance, composure, and, above all, the self-respect, which 
are some of the prominent and distinguishing attributes of a 
true Hindu. He may be poor, as he often is, but you never 
find him sacrificing his dignity to his lot, or exhibiting an abject^ 
miserable demeanour. His social position is comparatively high- 
er than that of the agricultural labourers in England, and conse- 
quently he commands greater respect from others ; but his res- 
pect is due very much to his excellent bearing, which is free 
ftom the Brahman’s vanity, and the Rajpoot’s pride. 

The next two classes must bo looked at together, inasmuch 
as both may be found in different clans or branches of the 
same caste. How frequently arc you suddenly astonished, in 
mixing freely wij^h the great Sudra family of Hindus, with the 
dark skin, ihickish lips, and heavy caste of countenance, united 
with a* lowering and wily expression, of some of the persons 
you meet with belonging to one of the Sudra castes, and regarded 
by Hindus as undeniably of their number. The Kuhars, or 
palankeen bearers, have this peculiarity. While all of them 
seem to be of a dubious type, some much more so than others, 
and a few approaching the type which the Kurrni presents ; some, 
on the other hand, are so dark, indeed, almost black; and mani- 
fest such a decided negro expression of lip and cheek, th^t wo 
should be inclined to believe they were Africans, wore we not 
assured that they belonged to the Kah^r caste, which occupies a 
position of no rfiean respectabilitg among the Sudras. • These 
observations are also, to some ex^nt» applicable to the artizan 
castes, such as, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and the« like. 
Many mern’bers of these castes are in appearance like the better 
Kah&rs, though few are broad and stalwart, like some of 
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^le Kurmkg. Yet there are many likewise, stupid and gloomy, 
and of a {fhyisique resembling that of the outcast liospecting 
these castes, v^igh are very numerous, and contain a large popu- 
lation, I would remark, that, on the one hand, they are clearly 
allied to genuine Hindus of^the superior castes, and, on the other, 
are as manifestly connected with the aboriginal races. They 
display a great intermingling and confusion^ of races.^ Every 
caste exhibits this cAifusion ; some of its clans or branches, 
rather than its individual members, evincing strong Hindu 
characteristics, and others, just as striking opposite qualities. , They 
offer a living and practicial testimony to the fact, that in former 
times the upper and lower classes of native society-r-by which I 
mean the Hiitdu and non-Hindu population of India — formed 
alliances with one another on a prodigious scale, and that the 
offspring of these atliances ,were in many instances, gathered 
together into ^parate castes, and denominated Sudras. I say, in 
many instances, but certainly not in all, for some, like the Oham^rs, 
who had much more of high caste blood in them than many Sudras, 
were thrust down to a position far below the Sudras, professedly 
because they touched skins and worked in leather, though more 
probably, because, as Manu shows, tlmy were partly descended 
from a Brahniini, or female Brahman, whose union with a hus- 
band of a caste below Brahrnanical, was regarded with abomina- 
tion l)y the twice-born, and was invariably punished with social 
ostracism. 

J^ot only is tliero a great diversity in the physiognomy of the 
lower grade of Stidras, but also in tbeir intellectual gifts. Some 
are of quick perception, imaginative, and light-hearted, while 
others are sluggish and morose, susceptible of malice and fierce 
anger, relentless, and intensely ignorant. Why these latter 
sho\ild be included among the Sudras at all, is by no means 
clear. In estimating roughly the proportion which Sudras of an 
aboriginal type bear to those of a Hindu type, the great majority, 
perhaps two-thirds of the whole, are, in my judgment, in the latter 
category, and one-third in the former. If this estimate be correct, 
it proves that an immense number of the Sudras chiefly belong 
to the gteat Aryan family, though not in an equal degree. And 
even .rf the remainder, who have strong leanings to the abori- 
*ginal races, not all have this in the same measure ; while doubt- 
less most of them, notwithstanding their degenerate appearance, 
originally received some sli^tt iqfusion of high caste blood, so 
as to warrant their being placm in the Sudra mnks. 

Alany of these Sudra castes retain traditions of their descent 
from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas ; and some of their 
separate clans or sub-castes stil bear the designation of ihose 
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branches of the higher castes, from which they professo to have 
sprung. It will be interesting to furnish a few examplosK— 

The traditions of the Bhats, or native bards, ^ are three-fold ; 
first, that their common ancestors were a Kshatriya father and 
a Vaisya mother; secondly, that they were a Kshatriya father 
and a Brahman widow ; thirdly, that they were a Brahman father 
and a Supra mother. 

Among the KokSs, Barhai, or carpenter caste, are two clans 
called severally, Bahman, Barhai, and Ojha Qaur, both which 
terms jconnect them with the Brahmans, while a third clan is 
styled Janebdh&ri, or * wearers of the sacred cord,* a habit of all 
the members lof the clan, by reason of which they regard them- 
selves as muck superior to the rest of the caste, and thus pre- 
serve the outward sign of the better social state their progenitors 
enjoyed. * 

The KumhSr oi potter caste has a branch with the lofty 
title of Ghauhania Misr, the former appellation being derived 
from the Cbauh&n Bajpoots, the latter from the Misr Brahmans, 
and in all likelihood the two-fold title shows faithfully the origin 
of the clan. 

Several of the Agricultural castes have Rajpoot names attach- 
ed to some of their branches, thus corroborating in a measure 
the supposition already made, that these castes bear consider- 
able resemblance to the Rajpoots, and were partly derived from 
them. For example, the Koeris have a Kachhwaha clau, and 
so have the K&chhis, the Kachhwahas being a well-known 

E ^werful Rajpoot tribe. The Mails have a Baghel clan, the 
aghol being a strong tribe of Rajpoots in the Revvah territory. 
The PhS^tak, a clan of herdsmen, claim to be descended from a 
Sisodiya Rajah of Ghittore, and the daughter of Digp&l, Rajah of 
Mahaban, an Ahir, to whom he was married. An account of this 
Rajah and of Ids marriage, is given by Mr. F. S. Growse, in a me- 
morandum inserted in the Report of the Census of the North- 
Western Provinces for 1 865. The Ahars, a tribe probably con- 
nected with the Ahirs, and engaged in the same occupation, have 
no less than two branches with Rajpoot titles, namely, Bhatti and 
Nag&wat ' 

The Nimiya or Luniya caste^ formerly engaged, as the mtme 
implies, in the manufacture of salt, has two important clans,— one 
the Bach Qotra Chauh^n, who wear the sacred cord, and l^lieve 
themselves to be ithe descend|ints ^f Chauh&u Rajpoots, whose 
ancestor was Bach or more properly \%tsa, the other the Bhuinhar, 
are apparently connected with' the Brahmanical tiibe^of 
this • 

iustaaoesi in sonie of the principal and best known Sudra 
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castes, ajre sufficient to illustrate the carefulness with wiiiclt tiiey 
have preserved the memory of alliances formed with the superior 
castes in former times. 

We will now make a further descent in the social scale, and 
investigate the relations of those numerous tribes which are 
generally regarded as outcasts, that is, as quite distinct from the 
h>ur great Hindu castes of Brahmans, Bajpoots, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras, and yet are*more or less intermingled with them, per- 
forming various duties, and engaged in many kinds of occupa- 
tions, ail, in public estimation, of a degrading character, and only 
to be entered upon by a debased and unclean people. I am not 
now referring to the pure aborigines, who in the main keep them- 
selves aloof from Hindus and their dependents, and who must be 
separately considered ; but to that multitudinous class, of great 
diversity of colour,*habit, intelligence, and demeanour, which fills 
up the lowest stratum of society in the towns and villages of 
ludiaw Many of these low castes are regarded as too impure to 
live in the immediate presence of the four Hindu castes, and are 
compelled to live a short distance outside a village, or in entirely 
separate hamlets. They are scowled upon by the Brahman, spoken 
roughly to by the Rajpoot, kept at a respectful distance by tlie 
sleek well-to-do Vaisya, and heartily despised by the Sudra of 
all grades. 

This repugnance to the outcasts is hereditary. Its origin, from 
the lapse of time, is forgotten ; yet it is not difficult to acconirt for. 
In endeavouring to understand and account for it, we must com- 
pare the feelings of Hindus in relation to the pure aboriginal 
tribes, like the Gonds, Kols, Santals, and others, whose constant 
effort for many ages has been to bold no intercourse whatever with 
Hindus, but to keep rigidly apart from them, with their feelings 
in relation to those miserable outcast tribes which are located in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and minister in many ways to 
their necessities. The independent tribes are treated by Hindus 
with some amount of honour and deference. Indeed, they would 
resent any other kind of overt treatment, for they have their own 
chiefs, and their own system of Government, which is largely of a 
patriarchal character. Hindus may, as they do, cherish an anti- 
patiiy to them, from a sense of their own superiority as a civilized 
and intelligent people ; but this is quite a different sentiment from 
that of abhorrence and detestation. 

Yet this is precisely th| sentiment not merely felt in their 
hearts by Hindus towards tjKe low castes beneath them, but also 
that which they delight to exhibit in their intercourse with them. 
They foster this' spirit of intense repugnance ; they impart it to 
their children ; they hand it down from one generation to another ; 

29 
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•they display it perpetually in their dealings with this iit\fortunate 
race, whom they vilify by the use of every epithet of >buse which 
can possibly nourtray the loathing and disgust with which their 
minds are filtea. Why is this ? What is the sufficient reason to 
■account for this extraordinary mental phenomenon 4 How is it 
that no amount of patient, faithful, and ill-rewarded service per- 
formed by a memb^ of these despised trilics, can soften the heart 
of the Brahman or Rajpoot, and lead him to think and act 
■differently ? 

The outcast tribes were originally constituted by the offspring 
of alliances formed between the higher and the lower Hindu 
■castes, and between pure Hindus and the aboriginal tribes, in a 
manner such as to arouse the strong reprobation pf Hindus. Marri- 
ages of a certain kind only caused the degradation of children pro- 
ceeding from them to the condition pf Sudraes, and perhaps even 
not lower than Vaisyas ; and there does not seem to have been any 
absolute social dishonour springing out of such unions. But other 
marriages— for marriages they were, and not concubinages— in 
which a Sudra husband was joined to a Brahmani or Rajpootani 
wife, or, worse still, a Dasya man, that is, a man (rf one of the 
primitive tribes, was united to such a wife, involved the extreme 
penalty of complete excommunication from Hindu society, the 
children bom being regarded as the uncleanest of mortals. Such 
and similar marriage contracts, in days when, as is very plain from 
the ‘records of Manu, great laxity existed among the earlier 
Aryan tribes in their intercourse with one another, and also 
in the intercourse of Hindus witli the indigenous races, were 
evidently very numerous, and new inferior castes were rapidly 
formed. ^ 

It is indisputable that the same spirit of pride, self-esteem, and 
exclusiveness, which in the beginning led the Brahman to separate 
himself from all other Aryans, and to establish the system of 
castes, wherel)y he might be the better able to carry out his ideas, 
also induced him to hold in extreme abhorrence all social con- 
nexions which tended to degrade and corrupt his own order. In 
his violent, not to say, absurd, efforts to maintain the purity of the 
Brahmanical priesthood, the strongest feelings of enmity and 
opposition were awakened in his breast against all those peraons 
who, if admitted into his hallowed circle, would, by the untoward ‘ 
accident of their birth, completely defeat and overthrow all his 
promts, and cause his caste tQ be rwarded as no better thaw any 
jptibor. He, therefore, from the fir8t,\aternly set his face against 
..every .alliance of this nature, spumed the children of such uuipns, 
^ degrading them to the lowest social position that the most 
s^ieat regulations which even his brain in its most active {wd 
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i^ry mood could invent, effectnally shut out all hope, as he 
imagine*<]^ ^of tbeir ever asceudiug to the highest. And thi^ 
unnatural animosity, which in his case in primitive times had 
reasons, however inhuman: and cruel^ for its existence, the early 
Brahmans transmitted to tlieir successors, who, in total ignorance 
of the reasons, and led^at last to believe that these tribes were 
in reality what they were described to be, namely, inherently vile, 
filthy, and scandalous and were, and bad always been,* separated 
from them by the most impassable barriers, spared no pains to com- 
municate to their posterity this monstrous and fatal judgment, 
which has coma down to the present age, to the perpetual and 
absolute ruin of the tribes concerned* 

Moreover, to add to the iniquity of the proceeding, theso 
wretched and abhorred castes, treated from generation to genera- 
tion with the utmost ignominy, soon began to despise themselves, 
and to belie vje they were sis black as they were painted, ^Give a 
dog ,a bad name, and bang him/ is an adage never more justly 
applied than to this unfortunate class, who are not merely exposed 
to the petty persecutions of all around them, but also to incre- 
dible coarseness and harshness in their treatment of one another ; 
so that it sometimes seems that it would have been better had 
they never existed* It should be remembered, morever, that 
some individuals of these tribes are as fair and mueb more hand- 
some than many Brahmans, exhibiting in their countenances 
proofs irresistibly strong of their original connexion with the 
highest castes ; and yet these castes, disavowing the relationship, 
and intent only ou their own exalted position, eye them with 
scorn, speak of them as worms crawling on the earth, apply to 
them the most opprobrious epithets, and account the air they 
breathe poisoned, and the street of mud kuts in which they live,, 
unfit to be troddeu by their sacred feet* 

Were there not some instinctive consciousness in the higher 
castes of a remote ancestral blood*relationsbip subsisting between 
them and the outcast tribes, it would be impossible to account for 
the intense loathing of the former in sight of the latter* A. 
difference of race, supposing it existed, or of occupation, or of 
social position, or of civilization, would necessarily cause cousi- 
derjiLble difference of feeling, but of another type* It would 
not convey with it a sense of intolerable repuisiveuoss and disgust. 
The transmission of this gross moral sentiment from father to son,, 
tbrpugh a course of time jextendiug over ^Lous^nds of years, in 
regard to a numerous bo(j^ of*their fellow-creatures, who sutr 
rounded them on every side, and contributed in many ways to 
t£eir comfort and security, is in itself a most suspicious circum- 
Utanccj which caunol be cxplaiued by the mere supposition of 
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a compnlsorj distinction between conquerors and conquered 
races, or of tbe social contrast subsistiDg between tl\e habita 
and oconpations of these two opposite classes of ^'e national 
commnDttjr. For any one who has never resided in India, and 
who has bad consequently no practical experience of the ex- 
treme vidence of the feelings of abhorrence and contempt cherish- 
ed by Brahmans, Rajpoots, and other Hindus, towards the out- 
casts,— who of couiCie are never spoken of as Hindus at all, 
bat have various, disparaging appellations applied to them as 
terms of reproach, b^ which they are known, — to attempt to 
nnderstabd the relative social condition of Indian tribes and 
castes, is for him to endeavour to comprehend that which is 
altogether beyond his penetration. There are no parallels for 
him to judge by in tbe social status of the various classes and 
ranks of England and elsewhere. He may sometimes meet 
with class bitterness and even rancohr in other qpuntries, but. 
that is not the feeling which separates high castes from low 
castes in India. Tbe feeling of intense abomination and con- 
tempt, amounting to utter loathing, with which the latter are 
regarded by the termer, is a feeling, one is proud to say, which 
could not find an entrance into a high-minded country like 
England, where men, with all their differences, are equal, and 
as a rule pay respect and honour to one another. 

However detested the inferior tribes may be, it is nevertheless 
beyond the power of their calumniators to obliterate the marks 
which' nature has stamped on many of their terms. These 
marks are missing ethnological links, uniting the extremes of 
native society. In some cases, the features of the low castes 
are of a very decisive character. For example, wherever you 
meet with thin Upt^ a well developed and expressive nose, a 
symmetrical forehead, a fair countenance, a well knit body, as 
in some of the Chamftrs and many other outcast tribes, there 
you may be quite sure of the nature of their origin. They 
are indisputably of high caste descent. But we must be care- 
ful lest we fall into a mistake, for in the very same tribes, and 
even in the same clans, and mrhaps in tbe same families, you 
will also meet with a development of an opposite character, 
thickish lips, dark skin, approaching to black, a dull eye, bigh 
cheek iiones, broad i^, and gloominess or heaviness of expres- 
sion. This proves just as strongly that the blood has been 
l^atly mixed* Whqle tribes, howeven will show a preponderance 
of the one. set of qualities, mid aga|i whole tribes, of the other 
set, . with here and there strange and coutradictoiy varietae^ 
CttRjdng coitviction to the mind, if such were needed, of t&e 
Isdermingjiiug of blood In them aU. The greater development, 
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and on the largest scale* of the one kind of qualities, or of the 
other, af8>{c{s, in my judgment, as convincing a proof as it is 
possible to qbtain, apart from actual ‘historical testimony, of the 
origin in the m&in of the one class, or of the other. Some of 
these outcast tribes will thus be shown to have had an origin 
chiefly of a high caste character ; while others will appear to ' 
have been derived, for the most part, from low tribes; and 
others still will be nou-descripts, partaking Of the attributes of 
Hindus and non-Hindus in a very puzzling manner. The Doms, 
Pflsees, and other castes in Horthem-India of their standing, 
burners of the dead, .eaters of carrion and vermin, rearers of 
pigs, executioners, — sinister, ugly, dark, heavy-browed, downcast, 
and gloomy, — have confessedly scarcely a line or trace of noble 
breed in them. These are the lowest in rank, but above them 
somewhat, yet far below those of the first rank, is a heterogeneous, 
mongrel class^ with no d/stinctive peculiarities, individuals of 
the same tribe being occasionally very diflerent from one another. 

This attempt, however, to range the lowest or outcast tribes 
under three general divisions, must not be too closely insisted on 
or criticised, fur it is purely imaginary, and has no foundation 
in fact. The truth is, between Hindu tribes proper and the 
lowest section of the outcasts, there is room for a great diversity 
of type, and this great diversity actually exists. Yet while 
even the very lowest of the despised tribes exhibit some traces 
of resemblance to genuine Hindus, though in some cases they are 
doubtless exceedingly faint, and can only be recognized by an eye 
accustomed to the detection of differences in the human form, 
it is very remarkable that some of these inferior tribes should be 
much more like Hindus of .the best type, than many castes, espe- 
cially among the Sudras, acknowledged to be within the charmed 
circle of Hinduism, and universally regarded as true Hindus. I 
reiterate therefore the statement, already more than once made, 
that, in spite of Brahmanical pique and prejudice and pride, in 
spite of sentiments amounting almost to malice cherished by the 
upper class, sentiments which, whatever their origin, do them 
immense dishonour, in spite of the scorn, contempt, detesthtion, 
and absolute abhorrence in which thejr are held, such inferior 
tribef^ have a better right to be called Hindus than many which 
are so called ; that they show marks and signs of purer Hindu 
blood than some tribes about whose Hindu purity no question is 
ever/isked ; and that if all the Hindu and qon-Hindu tribes, of 
every grade, freed from oastef symbols, sacred threads, and every 
decoration, ornament, and peculiarity, could be passed before a 
committee of Brahman experts, to be scrutinized, and an opinion 
to .be. formed of them entirely from observation, some of these 
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abject tribes would be assigned a high rank, while some of the 
Sudra tribes would undoubtedly be relegated among tb^ .outcasts. 

There remains a large class of tribes of which we « have as yet 
taken no notice. These are the numerous tribes 'in all parts of 
the country, but in some provinces more than in others, which have 
striven for ages to keep themselves separate from the Hindu race, 
and from all other races that at various periods have entered India. 
In ancient times tbhy held possession of India, but were gradu- 
ally driven from the plains into the hilly regions, forests, fastnesses, 
and iufuic^sible tracts, which they made their homes, and in 
which, at the present day, they are mostly found. Of less skill 
and tact, and af far lower civilization, even the best of them, thau 
their conquerors, it is evident that, finding tliey were no match for 
the Aryan invaders, th^ retired before them, and sought out other 
lands where they might dwell securely. They were not a timid 
people, and doubtless strove to defend* themselves qnd their pro- 
perty wherever practicable ; but, at the same time, the . great 
mass of them yielded to the invader, and were driven before him. 
Nevertheless, the early annals of Hinduism show that collisions 
between Hindus and the aborigines were for a long time of perpe- 
tual occurrence, the issue of every struggle being the steady 
advance of the one, and the steady retreat of the other. 

There is one circumstance connected with the primitive races 
of India, of much importance in the investigation before us, namely, 
that while the main body of the tribes kept together and fled 
from the invaders, many persons attached themselves to thenr, 
ministering to their wants, and acting the part of menial servants. 
Notwithstanding the pride displayed by the Hindus, which has 
always been characteristic of their treatment of subordinate tribes, 
the members of tho^e tribes who were separated from their own 
people soon became necessary to the Hindus, who in the course 
of time formed alliances with them, while they on their part lost 
or abandoned their federal condition, and, severing themselves 
from thehr own tribes, left them altogether, and finally, in the 
progress of ages, forgot their original relationships. Meanwhile, 
the Hiudus drew closer to the aboriginal separatists, and inter- 
married with them. From the fruit of these intermarriages the 
present outcast tribes were partly formed, though, as alread 3 fs des- 
cribed, they were partly formed likewise from the offspring of ' 
-marriages between the Hindu castes thetnselves, some of the most 
degraded of the outcast tribes paving been thus instituted. ^ But 
these outcast tribes, whether origimted in the one way, or in 
ll|0 other, were not elevated above the separating line, pnd 
albwed to rsd^ among Hindu castes. The rule was not without 
A exceptions, however, and even occasionally Brahmanicfd 
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tribes liave been added to from the lower castes ; but the occur- 
rence lias*\)^ezi rare. 

The abori^nal tribes of India wHch have kept themselves 
apart from Htndus, are numerous, and some of them are popu- 
lous. They are generally ranged under two classes, namely, 
those that originally entered India from the north, and north- 
east, by the way of Thibet, and are described as exliibiting 
characteristics of the. Cliinese race, and those*that cams tbrougn 
the passes of the Himalayas to the north-west, and are generally 
regarded as of Aryan origin. This two-fold division leaves 
out of sight many small tribes confessedly of very remote anti- 
quity, which have little or nothing in common with either the 
one set or the other. Undoubtedly, not a few ^eat tribes of 
Central India, and of other parts, are of a strongly Mongolian 
type, to which belongs the family of the Oonds and Ehonds, 
people with rmind heads, ‘ distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish 
lip, straight black hair, and scanty beard and moustache.’ The 
other series is of a very different cast, and is unquestionably 
another race. One entire collection of tribes of this series bears 
ihe name of Kolarian, for the reason, that the great Eol tribe, 
and others intimately related to it, are its principal members. 
These Aryan tribes were originally of the same family as the 
Hindus, but entered India before them' in separate independ- 
ent batches. The Sontals are also of this race, and probably 
arrived in India about the same time as the Eols. There is 
ground for supposing that the Ehairwars of Singrowlee, arid of 
Sirgujah to the south, are in reality a branch of the Rols. 
Farther west and south-west we find the Cujars, J^ts, and Bheels, 
all more or less claimiqg to be somewhat connected with the 
Rajpoots. In many places, the two former are reckoned as Raj- 
poots without dispute, but not everywhere ; and as to the Bheels, 
while in some districts they claim Ip be degenerate Rajpoots, in 
others, they appear to be only aboriginal tribes, almost as wild 
now as they ever were. All these three races, which have played 
such an important part in the history of India in former times, 
may be classed among aboriginal tribes, in the same sense that 
Kols and Qonds are. And yet they are properly foreigners, as 
these' too are, and in the distant past immigrated from the west 
and north of the Hindu Eush into Aryavastu, or ancient India. 

Yet what is to be said of some of the strange tribes of Souther^ 
Indiji ? Take the Todas, foa example. Of a^ noble appearance, 
well-proportioned, powerfulf with aquiline nose, with a some- 
what receding forehead, speaking in a voice, descril>ed by a keen 
observer of them, as ‘ strikingly grand,’ of copper-soloured com- 
plexions, their women being fairer than the men, and often tall 
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and handsome, who are these lords of creation ? Whence have 
come those magnificent people? Unlike Aryan and«. Thibetan, 
with a fine and remarkable physique, in what category are we to 
put them ? Their language, says Bishop Caldwell,' is Dravidian. 
Taken in connexion with their antiquated customs and ceremonies, 
and with the fact that there are some important resemblances 
between them and the builders of the cairns which are found 
on the hills theyHnhabit, we cannot hesitarte to regard the Todas 
as some of the very oldest inhabitants of India. 

But ,the . Todt» are not the only primitive trilie scattered about 
the Neilgherry hills. The Kota, Burgher or Badaga, and Irula 
tribes, differing from one another, and also from the Todas, are 
likewise found there. Each has its own traditions, and all were 
formerly not in the same positions which they now occupy. 
Moreover, the three former are confessedly -not of such remote 
antiquity as the latter. And yet all were in Indian prior to the 
Hindu immigration. About tJiis, I apprehend there can be no 
controversy. 

Some of the aboriginal trilies are still in the lowest stage of 
degradation, and live like savages. • The Korr^ars of Oanara are 
a tribe of this nature. In manners, customs, dress, and dialect, 
they are separated from the rest of mankind. The men are 
scantily clothed, and the women are not clothed at all, with the 
exception of a bunch of leafy twigs. Strange to say, with all 
their ignorance, lying, stealing, and adultery are crimes unknown 
to them, and no Eonigar has ever been known as a criminal in 
a court of law. 

The Yaidan and Naiadi tribes of Travancore are among the 
most debased specimens of humanity. •The former are a dark and 
timid people, wearihg shells round their necks, and leaves round 
their loins, and avoiding human society ; the latter are as degraded, 
and perhaps more wretched, *for they are carefully shunned by 
everybody of every class of natives, as the must unclean and 
abominable of mortals. 

Colonel Dalton, in his valuable and interesting work on the 
Ethnology of Bengal, has given more or less detailed accounts 
of numerous tribes on the northern and north-eastern ^frontier 
of Indiay among the Bajmahal bills, in the province of Ghota 
Nagpoie, and in other tracts, and has furnished illustrations of 
the tribes .be has described. It is very manifest from his state- 
ments, M mi ft'em the illustrmioin, that none of these tribes 
Wve any relationship t^itfa the Hinau race. Physically, intelleo- 
socially, they differ from Hindus in a very striking manper. 
.wofc'Only BO, but they never care to consort with them, and have for 
kept themselves to themaelves. 
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Thus Jhere are many distinct and separate tribes outside the 
Hindu circle, scattered about India, froin the Himalayas, in the 
north, to ih»^Cape of Comorin, and from the Brahmaputra, on 
the east, to the Indus and beyond, on the west. Some of them 
are without doubt related to the outcast tribes which have allied 
themselves to the Hindus, and perform numerous menial services 
in their behalf ; but they have been so long dissevered from their 
primitive clans, that afl traces of their original connexion with 
them are altogether lost, and the fact of the connexion itself is 
partly derived from tradition, but chiefly from conjecture and 
probability. These independent tribes maintain a separate entity, 
and hold no intercourse either with Hindus proper or with the 
outcast races. Indeed, one important feature in their existing 
distinction from the latter is, that while these, namely, the outcast 
races, ore spoken of, like .Hindus proper, ns divided into castes, 
and are designated as castes, and not as tribes, the independent 
tribes* are never spoken of ns castes, but always as tribes. la 
their case, the word caste would be a misnomer, and without 
meaning ; and yet it is full of meaning, and felt to he the correct 
term as applied *to the low outcast races, w’aiting on the Hindus. 

It Is one of tlie great and distinguishing peculiarities in regard 
to native races in India that, notwithstanding the immense 
population of Hindus and outcasts, and their vast preporulerance 
over the numerous indigenous and aboriginal tribes, yet so 
many of these tribes sbotild have for so long a period been 
singularly successful in preserving their isolation and distinctive 
autonomy. At times encroachments have been made upon them 
by both Hindus and Mahomedans; nevertheless, the fact is 
patent and indisputable, •that they have been every hit as 
tenacious of their own national or tribal life as fhe Hindus of theirs. 
Indeed, it is easy to show that they have l>een more so, for 
although Hindus of all the castes^havo occasionally robbed them 
of some of their families, and have gradually attache<l to themselves 
a numerous people, so that the descendants of aborigines now ia 
connexion with Hindus are ten times in excess of those who have 
remained loyal to their original tribes, yet the effect thus 
produced on the Hindus themselves has been of a very levelling 
char^ter, an.i, as nearly all the castes have to some extent allied 
themselves with renegade aborigines, they have to that extent lost 
their Hindu purity and genuineness ; their blood has been diluted, 
and, •although they may poss’^ly object to the statement, they and 
such aborigines have in reality become one people. 

The Hindus have thus, after all, and notwithstanding the exclu^ 
aiveness and strictness of caste prejudices, shown inhcm less care 
in the preservation of their own proper organic and national life 
than the aboriginal tribes which they have driven before them 
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iuto inaccessible regions of tbe country. These tribes Lave never 
been coirnpted internally, have never lost their autonomy. This 
cannot he affirmed of moat Hindu castes, for, wJirle they have 
retained tlieir autonomy in all its potency, they have been inter- 
nally coriiipted to a very great degree. We have never heard 
of Hindus becoming Gonda, or Kola, or Tudas; but we know well 
enough tlnit many Oonds and Kols, and other aborigines, have 
left tiieir tribes, and have goue over to th6 Hindus, chiefly to 
swell the ranks of the despised outcas<s. And so it has come 
to pass^ihat the aboriginal tribes which have kept themselves 
at the greatest distance from Hindus, and have bad least 
intercourse with them, are among the purest races in India* 
Extremes oiten meet. Hero, in this country, we are presented 
with a singular instance of the truth of the statement. Among 
the liiiuliis the only caste which cap possibly lay claim to caste 
purity is that of the Brahmans. And even they, ‘though they 
have on the whole kept themselves remarkably free from conta- 
mliiation with other races, have not been completely successful. 
Still, after making all possible abatements, they must fairly l)e 
pronounced to be one of tlie purest and least cvirrupted races 
on tlin face of the earth. Many of the aboriginal tribes of India, 
however, while diflering in almost all the characteristics which 
Separate a civilized and highly intelligent people from uneducated, 
degraded, ami besotted tribes, may, so far as 1 am able to perceive, 
lay cjairii to an equal amount of blood purity with the leading 
tribes of Bnihinanical caste. They have had no motives for 
internal changes and developments, an<l for making external 
alliances, Mich as the Brahmans, especially in their earlier days, 
have had ; and have been perfectly satisfied with remaining from 
aife to agH in tlie safjie condition. But the Brahmans were in a 
Very difieretit ^posiiion. Moved by amliition, pride, self- con scious- 
uesB and desire of greatness and^glory, it might have been A priori 
imagined that, to gain their ends, they would have been ready 

10 sacriflee some of their principles. Herein the Brahmans have 
shone with conspicuous and unapproachable lustre. They have 
€^xercised amnzitig self-restraint, have imposed severe strictures on 
thenceelves, have promptly excommunicated all offending members, 
and haveet€cte<) formidable barriers against other castes and tribes, 
which 1 cannot say have never been crossed, but which have ever 
li^ea guarded with unflagging attention and extraordinary skill* 

jNext to tlie Brahmans in puritj| of blood, but at a great 
distance removeeb come tlie Rajpoots. These have intermingled 
laqt a little urtth other castes, as well as with the lower tribes. 
WeVcrtticless, fhey^ retain a considerable amount of purity, tliougb, 

11 must be confessed, even in modern times, under the stress of 

Jib&uticide, they have largely replenished their clans from 
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l)oautifi 4 i gills kidnapped of purchased from the Bhars and other 
Inferior outcast tribe. We would^ compare with the Rnjpoots, 
at the one^ extremity of native Isociety, the lowest and most 
degraded castes, at the other. By these latter 1 refer to the 
lowest stratum of castes, consisting chiefly of aborigines who have 
formed marriage connexions only slightly with Hindus, and yet 
are their servants, and live outside their villajjes and towns, hedng 
hold in contempt arftl abhorrence by Hindus properly* so called. 
Now these low and miscralde people, by the very fact of their 
degradation and exclusion from Hindu society, have b^en able 
to retain, in a large measure, the purity, such as it is, of their race ; 
and certainly may claim to be as genuine representatives of primi- 
tive tril)es as existing Rajpoots are of primitive Rajpoot castes. 

After tlie Bralimaus and K^ijpoots is the largo mixed class of 
Vaisyas and Sinli'as, posses^sing more or less low caste blood, with 
whom we must compare the large mixed class of low outcast 
tribes, excluding the very lowest. Tiiese two classes, although of 
very different social status and rank, are in reality much alike 
with Hindu characteristics preponderating, exhibiting here and 
tliere signs o? aboriginal alliances, especially in certain castes, or 
clans, or families, and yet manifesting Hindu traits in the main. 
'J'hcsc united form the groat mass, of Hindu society, and are the 
chief source of its prosperity, and of the prosperity of the country 
at large. Though this enormous class, constituting five-sixths of the 
nativo population, is divided into innumerable castes and sub-e,astes, 
yet ethnological ly it is one race, just as much so as the Anglo- 
Saxons are now one race, and also the French and the Italians. 

The conclusion at which we have thus gradually arrived is, 
tliat in spite of the extraordinary division of the people of India 
into multitudinous tribes and castes, which, * whatever may have 
been their condition in primitive ages, are, In these latter days, 
fijr the most part, socially separated from one another by the 
most stringent rules that human ingenuity could devise, the 
Hindu race nevertheloss consists of one great family. It has its 
varieties, and provincial diftererices, undoubtedly ; it exhibits more 
high caste blood in some directions Utiin in others ; it shows itself 
to hav^ been, under certain conditions and circumstances^ more 
Birdngly affected by intercourse with aboriginal races than under 
other conditions and circumstances; it has plainly ex pericncetl 
more interfusing of tribal relations in its earlier history than in* 
its* later ; and it displays^ marited di.stinctioiis in its uitmeraus 
bi'anches, so that every clan or caste is stamped with its own 
sfjecial characteristic.^. Yet all this diversity is perfectly con- 
sistent with inherent unity. Because an inhabitant of Suffolk 
has a peculiar twang in bis speech, and a peculiar expression of 
countenance, and because a YorksUireman differs from him in 
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both, and because, moreover, the denizeus of nearly every county 
in England have, in a similar manner, their idiusyn&mcies and 
significant marks, are they then not the same people? Must we 
on these grounds separate them from one another and regard 
them as so many distinct uationalitieB and races ? Obviously not. 
And so, in respect of the vast Hindu family, from the highest 
Brahman to the lowest outcast divided and sub divided into 
Imudredsbf castes, ^cherishing mutual auitiA)sity and dislike, yet 
e cb contributing in his own sphere to the welfure of the other,^ 
and be,ing, necessary in some degree to his liappiuess, are we 
warranted in making invidious distinctions in speaking of the 
race as a whole ? If Hindu blood, more or less, runs through 
then^ all, are we to draw a hard and fast line anywhere, and to 
say, these are Hindus, the rest are not ? Because in some parts 
of England there is more of Danish blopd, or more of Saxon blood, 
or moro of Norman blood, or more of Celtic blood, and conse- 
quently because in reality there is less Anglo-Saxon blood in 
certain districts than in others, should we be right in affirming 
that therefore all are not Englishmen, and some must be denied 
that honourable appellation? Would not the ’slightest doubt 
cast on the right of any one of these classes to the title of an 
Englishman, be scouted as preposterous and absurd ? Similarly, 
the term Hindu is rightly applied to, and may be justly claimed 
by, every member of the Hindu family. Of whatever nature its 
component parts may originally have been, the family is naw 
one. However much the family maj^ be split up into innumer- 
able branches through the pride, folly, aud inhumanity, of its 
recognized heads, it is nevertheless one in spite of them. They 
cannot destroy family relationship, although, like proud and cruel 
parents, they may 'refuse to' acknowledge their poor relations, 
who have gone astray and disgraced themselves, and may for the 
maintenance of their own honour prefer to treat them with 
derision and contempt. 

In making these observations, I of course exclude from their 
scope all the aboriginal tribes wliich have kept tlieinsolves apart 
from Hindus. These are numerous, and have as distinct and 
special customs and rules of their own as the Hindu casies. It 
is not about them 1 am writing, but about the household <)f the 
Hindus, who, although at strife with one another — a family strife 
which to their shame has lasted for several thousand years — and 
indulgiiig in the most disgusi^ing ^terms of reproach in Idieir 
mutual intercourse, are one community, with, foi the most part, 
%h& same general habits and customs, the same social cbaiac^r 
isticB, the sariie sympathies, the same national hopes aud aspira- 
the same leligion, and the same blood. 


M, A. SnisiiRiNO. 



Art II.— ISLAM IN INDIA. 

T here are many wlio look upon Mohammad and the system 
originated hy him with feelings of uumixed liostility, con- 
sidering Islam simply Tis a conquering and bruthlising forte, a mere 
abomination of desolation. And it is uufortonately tuo true that^ 
whatever may have once been the merits and achieveiqeuts of 
thatk wonderful system, the whole of the countries now subjected 
to it, — though otherwise well endowed by Nature, v-;aro in a more 
or less deplorable state of arrested development, with the single 
exception of India. This, indeed, is the only country which, 
having been tong subjected Musalman rule (and being still subject 
to Musalman dnliueuces), has nevertheless entered on the path of 
progress. And it would be very interesting to compare its condi- 
tion with that of Persia or the Turkish Empire, while all three were 
under the sway of the Crescent; and to note what, apart from more 
recent changes,»had beeu the peculiar result of the engrafting of 
Islam upon the ancient life of the Hindus. It would prolxibly be 
found, if only materials suflBced, that this influence had struck deep- 
in every limb and organ of society; in art, literature, and lan- 
guage, uo less than in political and domestic life ; and had been 
produdive both of evil and of good. Unfortunately Hie materials 
are anything but abundant ; and all that can at present be done, 
is to look as well as we can into the faint records of HiudjU life 
before the conquest, and compare it with the life of the people as 
revealed by those who described them after centuries of Moslem- 
rule. Eastern writers love the heights and cdhdescend but seldom- 
to the wide level of popular existence. But it may be possible to- 
form some faint coucepliou of the*state of tire country at the two- 
periods here specified, say, in the 9th and I7th centuries, in the 
lime of the great medimval Hindu dynasties and in that 
of Shalijahan and Aurungsob. And some farther conception of 
the important action of Islam on India in general rnight also he 
perham obtainable by looking at the state of societies— other- 
wise' not dissimilar— where Islam has not been at work. Such 
are those of the Carnatic, of Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, and the likor 
And if we should find, after sueh au inquiry, that I^udustan and 
thtf Deccan differ iu their BC|tial Qouditiou and evolution from both 
classes of communities, the purely Moslem and the purely 
heathen— and if also we found at the same time that the difference 
was in any degree for the better— wc might have* to draw con- 
clusions not altogether adverse to Islam, and very highly favorable 
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to tlie cIiurActer of the Ir>dian population. CTianvtolsf impfilsca 
would lead Englisliineii to say, at the first meni.ioni of such a 
problem, that tl>e advantages of India in the conapapson inust be 
due to English influences. But this would be a rash assertion. 
British power has not been firmly established in any part of Iinlia 
— out of the Presidency tovvus~for much more than about a score 
of years ; and we know that such a period does not count for 
much in* such questions. Moreover, there is a certain amount of 
evidence to show that Northern and Central India were, even 
during the most vigorous prevalence of Mohammadaii rule, in a far 
more civilised and prosperous condition than any of the surround- 
ing countries. ^ Biirmah, Ceylon, and Siam, indeed, were not much 
known in those days ; but this much we can say that none of 
those countries is at all likely to have retrograded since tlien in 
social,, commercial, or other respects. What glimpses we have of 
them through tlie accounts of early travellers, showjthein to us, as 
peopled by wild beasts and almost equally savage men. Hut the 
state of society in regions ruled and Inhabited by Moslems in the 
16lh and l7th centuries, is known very fairly from the adventures 
of such men as Sfaerley and Chaidiu ; and tha. following brief 
resumd of Bernier's experience appears especially appropriate : — 

It was Bernier's opinion, after an extensive study of eastern 
lands, that in all the marks of civilisation the Indian Mughals 
excelled the Elurapean Turks by reason of their Persian element ; 
but that the absence of a sense of a secure ownership in property, 
was* ruining the social system in both India and Turkey, aud iu 
Persia Ukewi8e....H6 addressed Colbert in a long letter upou..»tli6 
eiuse of * the decay of the States of Asia.* In this he asserts that, 
througlmut Asia generally, ' we see almost no other towns but 
what are made up Of mud and dirt, nothing but ruined villages, or 
villages that are going to ruin.*.. .He mentions in the same para- 
graph Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. He also 
allows that Persia and India were both more prosperous tliau 
Turkey, having large metropolitan cities whore manufactures were 
carried on and trades practised; and where, as he repeatedly 
observes, yustiee was administered under the especial supervision 
of the imperial government.* *' On this head another Eiiw>pean—- 
contemporary with Bernier, but with three-fold advantagfes and 
experience — says- that **nothi»ig can possibly be more uniform than 
the admiuiil^ration of justice in the States of the Mughal.. .in which 
barbarism is $0 qqplified by the eqi^ty that pervades the adminis- 
tu render the government of the Mi ghal little inferior 
of any other nation." ^ 

■ ; H I . . , I .... .»■ 

* Turks m 157//. 1 bop© the r©8Um5 wtia to my h»md, 
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This isb the testimony of S. Manucci, physician to Sfaahjahia 
and Aarangaeh, who lived in Hindustan for the whole of the 
second half of^ije seventeenth century. It appears from this, and 
sirnilar eAddence to be noted hereafter, that the Aryan element 
wns a main factor of whatever good existed in India. The 
Persians^ lieterodox and lax in their Mohamadanism, and having 
nuich Aryan blood, made decent administrators both in their 
own country and hei% ; many Native Indian^ were a&ociated 
Avith them by the wise and liberal policy originating in Akbar ; 
and, finally, the democratic and law-abiding tendencies pf the 
subject Hindu populations, to a considerable extent of Aryan origin, 
aided the labours of the Government, even as they do to this day, 
and produced a general, though Ioav, level of national well-being. 
But something must have beeu due to Islam also. 

It was an error, as I h|tve elsewhere observed,* of the great 
historian of civilisation to attribute the decay of this system to 
the iirfluence of the Arab character. Much as Iffuckle knew, ha 
could not be expected to know everything ; and a special study 
of Indian history siiowa that the Moharnadan power in India 
owed very little no the Arabs. That empire was founded by 
mixed races from Central Asia, and maintained, so long as it 
had any stability, by constant immigration from its original sour- 
ces, from Afghanistan, and from Persia, availing itself at the 
same time of a large infusion of the Native element, Akbar’s 
Prime Minister (liajah Todar Mai; was a Brahman ; one of .bis 
l>cst generals (Kajah Man Sinh> was a Ilajput ; and both of 
thnm positively refused to change their religion. Akl)ar himself 
wns an eclectic freethinker, as was also his chief favourite, Abul 
Fazl ; and both of them were of Persian extraction ; the favourite 
entirely so, and the Emperor by the mother's,— probably the more 
Influential— side. From 1560 to 1660, when India w^as in the 
most prosperous condition that it •has ever known, the public 
service was open to all competent men, and the court was throng- 
ed l>y visitors from all parts of the known world, from London 
and Lisbon to the furthest East.f The influence was Islamite, 
but the Islamism was Aryanised, and acted on Aryans. 

This ds a concise view of the condition of the amalgamated 
Indian nation after the Moslems had ruled the country for five 
hundred years. The earlier portion of that period was, however, 
one of anything but prosper!^ ; as, Indeed, was the iatter also* 
1^ ftict, the greatness of Misuln^an India only lasted a century. 
Constant disturbance and misery appear to have prevailed over 
a great section of the land, both during its foundation and during 

♦ Calmtta No. 137 , p. 68. in_ the palace at Patehpur-Sikri, side 

t Clunese carving la clearly visible by aide with Italian painting. 
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its falK But that these were not entirely attributable tv the fer* 
mentation due to an unwelcome intrusion, seems efear. That 
such fermentation will happen from that cause, we fenew. Nothing 
00111(1 have been worse, for instance, than the state of our own 
islands during a great part of ihC same wretched ages as those 
that saw the commencement of the Musulmdri power in India. 
From the struggle between the Saxons and Normans in the 
time of William tfte Conqueror to tlie anarchy under Stephen 
and Henry HI., through the Scottish and French wars, and the 
Wars nf the Roses, say, from 1066 to 1483, — England and the 
adjacent countries were in a state of almost chronic suffering, 
from war, pestilence and famine. Daring this period the 
Moslem powers in the South of India probably gave far more 
happiness to their subjects than Plantagenets or Bruces gave to 
the British Islands. The w^eakness^of the Dohli Empire during 
this period, therefore, and the undoubtedly wretched^ condition of 
the people, must be mainly due to the same sort of causes that 
were operating in Britain — disputed successions and foreign hos- 
tility. Of the first cause history gives many ilhiBtrations. Pathans 
and Mamelukes, native Mohamadau and even Hindus, made the 
cities and palaces of Upper India run with blood. Of the second 
it need only be said that, from A.D. 1001 to 1398, Upper 
India 'was invaded and ravaged by Tartars and other savage tribes 
nearly fifty times. 

I^jst us now turn to the scanty evidences of the state of the coun- 
try before tlie first of these incursions, that of the celebrated Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, and try to obtain some notion of the Hindu 
Heptarchy as it existed before the conquest. We shall then be in 
a better position for ascertaining how the modern communities 
of India have beeh affected by Islam in regard to the more 
important factors of life ; religion, law, morality, literature, and art. 

In examining this question; It must be kept in view that there 
is almost no authentic history of the early Hindus forthcoming. 
All that can with certainty be said is that, two or three centuries 
before the Christian era^ there was a powerful kingdom in Bahfir ; 
that there was a $cyth!an power in the country about Mathura 
or Muttra for some time after that era ; that there is subse- 
quent evidence of the existence of a Hindu monarchy at Ujj'iyin, 
or Ujain, in Southern Rajputini ; and that the first Moslem 
' SetUementVras made at the expense of a R^ijput dynasty that 
ruled at Dehlf. To this, if that, for a good deal of ^this 

|mod of, say, 1850 years, there was another kingdom at Kanauj, 
that the reformed religion, or heresy, of Buddha rose, culmi- 
and feH during its duration, we shall have recorded nil the 
fiNthotofive £act8 about mediaeval India that are capable of being 
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determii 4 eJ. Bat there is, in the literaiiue of the sufficient 

<evidei>ce 4;e show something, though not very inu^h of the coiidi* 
tioQ of the G^yjntry ; and, it is this that we must now turn 
for such kiformation as it may yield. 

The Jiteratwre of the whole of this vast epoch, a millennium 
and a quarter (or more than the whole history of England) is of 
course not bomogeneoua But, for our present purpose, it may 
be regarded as a whole, divisible into three thain sectfons ; law, 
poetry, and the drama ; of the first two we can make but little 
use \ for this reason that tbe beings, the acts, the manners dealt 
with in the codes, the epics, and even the elegiac and lyric writings 
of the time iu question, are nearly all ideal It^is, therefore, in 
the drama that we must look, if anywhere, for a true picture of 
Hindu life as it existed tetween the time of Sandracottus 
and that of Mahmud, son of Sabaktagin. And, even in this 
limited department, Urere^do not deem to be many works which 
are in all respects trustworthy guides. Some, like the best-known 
Sanscrit play, the Sakuntola^ are too romantic and legendary ; 
otlior plays are nomre of tlie nature of moralities,” or are of 
questionable aatiqnity. There are, however, a few comedies of 
actual life, written during the period, which meet every requisi- 
tion, and undoubtedly reveal tlie state ot manners in the palmy 
days of the Hindu community^ when tlie “ Vikrama dynasty 
ruled at Ujain. 

One of these, the Mrichakati, or Toy-Cart,” is assigned by 
Professor Wilson to an early portion of the period. It represents 
the adventures of a Hindu Tirnon, who has spent his substance 
in muniGoence and hospitality ; but who, unlike the Greek 
spendthrift, has preserved the gentle frankness of his original 
disposition. A celebrated beauty of the city* falls in love with 
this fallen hero (who it should be mentioned is a Brahman noble, 
named Cbarudatta) ; and the hero^ though a family man, openly 
returns the lady’s admiration. This is a startling plot for modern 
readers, — for English readers especially ; but we must take it aa 
we find it Vasanta — such is the lady’s name— has another lover, 
the brother of the King’s wife, a comic character, such as we 
have np example of in western fiction ; a sort of ridiculous Don 
Jua!< amorous, vain, cruel, cowardly, and given to airing a super- 
ficial acquaintance with literature which leads him into absurd 
solecisms and false references. Flying from the piinsuit of this 
licaptious lordling, the fair ^iasanta finds hersqlf taken by mistake 
into a garden where her persecutor soon after encounters her« 
li^ a frenzy of rage at her continued rejection of his addresses, he 
strangles the poor creature and then hurries off to denounce the 
hero as the murderer* The Judge sends policemen to the garden, 
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•but .tiie bod; is not to be found. Nevertheless, the ,nhhap|>j 
Chnnidatta is sentenced to death, andded >fortb to.the*^olgotlm, 
or cemetery outside the walls, where oxecutiot)»» are usually 
performed. As it passes through the city on thisead errand, the 
. cortdge makes an occasional pause for the purpose of proclama- 
tion beidg made to iuform the population of the nature of the 
crime and the sentence. At the last of these a disturbance 
arises. ; thh dady stfpposed to have been murdered, having been 
revived by due attention, hears the proclamation, and hastening 
>to tire spotidaferms her lover’s wife and child of the real circum- 
-stances. The crowd propose to immolate the silly and criminal 
prince, who liaa come to gloat over the suGTerings of his intended 
ivictim I but the latter pronounces his sentence : — “ Loose him, and 
let him go.” And the drama ends by the two ladies falling into 
each other's arms in an ecstasy of sisterhood.* 

SCbia curious play — which Professor Wilson regards as the 
earliest work of its kind— apparently descriptive of a -state 
■of manners not separated by many centuries from the time of 
Megasthenes. The record of that traveller’s ob.<)ervations iias 
peiished ; but Arrian, writing nlrout 400 years later, .describes 
^India, principally citing Megasthenes as his authority. And we 
«find from this source indications, scanty indeed, but by no means 
immaterial, that the mnntiers and customs assumed in T/ie Toy- 
C'ot't are 4hose of the ages immediately preceding and following 
the O^ristian era. Buddhism prevailed, and religious persons of both 
sexes’ <were -set apart from the world by vows. Yet general life 
was luxurious, and by no means ascetic ; in fact, somewliat sensu- 
ous, though without coarseness. Habitually gentle, the .people 
were not deatitute «f warlike spirit, and had a great contempt of 
4Eleath, both for theiAselves and others. Women of good social 
position went abroad, received visits, and mixed freely in life. 
Begastbenes recorded, aajs Arrian: “ this remarkable fact about 
India, that oU the Indians are free, and not one of them is a 
slave." So,'in .the play, the servants are faithful, but independent 
in their bearing, and evidently not slaves. Houses and fortifica- 
tions were of wood, bride, or mud ; no stone building is mentioned 
bj .dthev writer. Tliere is a strong system of caste, in,, which 
tbeas ^called by the Greeks Sophists " bold the supreme pltibe of 
<Kgiiit|r. iCbarudatta, as a Brahman, is treated by the court 
-before wbidla be is itried for murder, with profound respect. As 
an instance of the freedom of m^nerimay be dted the "gtwve 
of iitima (Chpid)," where Charudatta was first beheld by the 
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h^roin^ the Toy-Cart. It was, says Wilson : — the Daphne of 
the Htnduys, the resort of tho young of either sex. ..and the 
fcene of m^y love^adventures.’' Such gatherings have long 
ceased among the Hindus; Cupid’s grove, indeed, “could not 
possibly be frequented a moment after the intrusion of Mhha- 
medan brutality.” 

If these had been<th6 only institutions to which the conquest put^ 
an end; no great complaint need perhaps have been made by the 
friends of Hinduism. But when we tum-to a^ play written just 
long enough' after the conquest to show its first results, we shall 
find that many better things had disappeared. The Toy-Cart^ 
says WilsoUj “ is a picture purely Indian. It repjreseuts a society 
sufficiently advanced in civilisation to be luxurious and corrupt” 
[he means voluptuous], “ and is certainly very far from offering a' 
ffatlering similitude.” Yet be is forced to admit that it has 
attractive feqtures. NeitBer the parasite nor the low comedy 
man. are rendered contemptible, as would be done in societies 
really corrupt ; the heroine, in spite of her equivocal position, is 
sweet and womanly, redeemed by love and glorified- by perfect 
devotion. 

But iu the Mmim-RAIeehasar, a historical drama referred to 
the end of tho twelfth century, and possibly still more modern, 
everything is represented as changed for ' the worse. The autlior 
s&ya of his country that — 

« . ..... this nurse of etenenthl life, 

“ Now iiarsssed by barbarians, shall repair- ’ 

“ For refuge to the boaom of her kings, 

“ And so escape a- second annihilation.” 

But bis'patriot vows were not heard. The old gay freedbm'was-^ 
gone, never perhaps to "return. The Hindu lady had availed' 
herself of the pommh. of tho conquerors as a protectiou from the 
conqueror’s pursuit. *' A little \joy of five,” tho minister is told 
by his secret agent, “ ran out into the courtyard of the banker while 
1 was reciting. Cries of * He is gone out,’ uttered by female Toi<^, 
proceeded instantly from the aj^rtment ; and a woman, coming 
to the door, caught hold of the child, and dragjged him in. She 
^owed herself with evident caution, so that little more was seen 
of hcr'than a pair of beautiful arms.” The chief characters are 
two statesmen, both “ of a depraved school.” There are no female 
characters wliatever. Fraud .and assassination' are the simple' 
means by which inconvenient obligations are acqiifttedi . There 
is no mention of law or law-courts. Foreign fchiefs and mercensfy 
soldiers are employed ; and all point to the appr<^iiCh of poUtical- 
mSd social anarchy. • ^ ' 

The past never returns ; the kaleidoscope of life, unsbrredyinay 
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long retain' Us pattern ; bat, when once it is shaken, n^w forms 
succeed, and the old arrangement how long soever Umay have 
endured, will never be exactly reproduced. Avoidinp^aUke foreign 
war and maritime commerce, the Indian life continued unchanged 
for more than twelve hundred years, save, indeed, as to religion. 
From the sixth to the' eighth centuries of the Christian era, 
the cold agnosticism of Sakia Muni had dedined in popular 
estimation ; and theire is reason to think that soon after the latter 
date, the great teinples of Sarnatb, near Benares, and other Bud* 
dhist shrineS perished by violence, and Pur&nic Brahmanism, m 
one or other of its forms, became universal as the popular belief. 
Fa Hian, a Ohioosa pilgrim, found some signs of decay in the 
Eastern part of India at the end of the fourth century ; but in the 
North Buddhism was still flourishing. In the seventh century it 
was still patronised by many chiefs, but Brahmanism appears to 
have been gaining in public favour.* About the, time of the 
conquest, it disappeared from the whole Indian peninsula, and has 
never since shown the faintest tendency to return. In the absence 
of authentic information, we may connect the two events, and 
suppose that a more powerful and popular propaganda seemed 
called for by the troubles of the times ; and that Bnddliism, long 
decaying, died out— partly through public dissatisfaction, and partly 
through causes such as would prove fatal to Quakerism in the 
British islands if they were invaded by a powerful enemy. 

For the first four centuries after the conquest, little or no 
amal^mation took place between the old rulers of India and their 
supplanters, though changes were at work, more important and 
more directly due to the conquest than the precipitation of a 
dying religion’s downfall. Foremost amnug these was the intro- 
duction of the ; and the degradation of woman to a certain 

extent followed. Where monogamy and educated women bad 
once been in favour, concubinage, with a harem full of idle dolls, 
was substituted. Of one of the later plays, Wilson observes : 

The state of manners, particularly as affects the multitude of 
wives, is not of ancient cnaraoter...l)asaratha had three wives, but 
his son Bfitna had but one...aQd many of the traditionary kings 
of the Hindns, in like manner, contented themselves with the 
same noBiber...to judge from the dramas, there ever remained a 
peculiarity in the praotioe of the Hindus which distinguishes 
ih^ from Mie Hohamadans, and in no case do we find any allu- 
sion to a A’stem of concubinage efetablished in their harems.” 
iIIt,Tb«Mtre8^:> * 

here wi^g, of coarse, of the drainas descriptive of life 
,;§pere^ conquest ; the very; pfooe on which ' he is commenting 
iras tne state of matters sufasequenUy. In 
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thif draiya tlie kltig bas no less than nine wives, though by Hindu 
law one ^ife' was regarded as fulfilling the moral object of the 
contract, evea^is among Christians. ’Son fonte derivata clacka : 
this corruption — more than any other Mobamadan cootagion^ — has 
lowered the tone of Indian Society by degrading the human 
female, and precluding her offspring from receiving a proper 
training in tender yeara In a later passage, Wilson speaks of the 

debasement of moral feeling among the Hindus \^hich led 
to the degeneracy of poetic taste and subversion of political 
existence.” 

Yes : to that it came at last. But we should err if we were 
to conclude, hastily, that the influence of Islam, in India had 
been wholly evil. From a European point of view it will, no 
doubt, occur to many that what happened in Greece would be 
likely to have happened to another Aryan people conquered 
by 'l\irk8 in* Asia. But (he analogy is not complete. The 
•Greeks vvere an active, maritime, adventurous people, with a 
fine climate, an extensive line of harbours, and a constant 
commercial intercourse with the civilisation of their day. Tur- 
kish conquest could bring them no benefits, and was only con- 
ducive to repression and revolt. A good idea of the action of 
the Osmanli Turks on their European subjects may be formed from 
an abstract made by M. Emile Burnouf in a recent article on 
Hellenic civilisation. Take, for instance, the following • 

*' Many causes combined to render complete assimilation im- 
possible. In the West the barbarian conquerors spoke Aryan 
languages like the natives ; these idioms were able to unite and 
give birth to the languages of modern Europe ; Turkish on ' the 
contrary, a Turanian tongue, had no community of origin with 
Greek, and had not reached the same stage df linguistic develop- 
ment ; nor did the Arab words it borrowed tend to facilitate a 
fusion with Greek, Arab being a Semitic speech. Thus conquerors 
and conquered, having no means of communiation, remained 
strangers one to another." After dwelling on the irreconcileable 
hostility between Christianity and Islam, and on the contempt felt 
by the Greeks, as a great historic people, for tlieir barbarous 
mastery M. Burnouf proceeds to point out how th^e causes all 
co-op^ted to keep the races apart. Something of the sort had 
existed under the earlier Moslem rulers of India ; but the Hindus 
were inferior id all respects to the Greeks,* as the Mftgh^s were 
superior to the Osmanlis. Atfbar had the w'isdpm to (ronceive and 
the skill to execute, a compromise on both ades which went far 
to make of the Hindustanis a new and united eommunity, 
Akmr’s oopsins in Europe had a glimpse of the same good path 
bi^ they did not keep it open. “ The Turkish eni|fire prospered,’* 
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adds if. Burnouf, “ as long as its high' functions were entrusted' 
to Hellenes; its fall began' on the day when they ware replaced 
by Ottomana” {Revue diee D'eux Morviee, XiXVlI; ^10.) This is, 
word for word, true of the Mughal Empire of Inma. But India 
had pretty well isolated herself from intercourse with the outer 
world during her mediaeval period. The neat summary of a 
recent historian puts this well 

" From the overthrow of the Graeco^Bactriau kingdom -by 
the Indo-Scytbians to the downfall of the Gupta dynasty, India 
was nearly cut off from the outer world. Greek and Komau 
writers 'discoursed about India; they likened it to Egypt, and 
sometimes even confounded it with Egypt,, mixing up the 
alligators in tfie Indus with the crocodiles in the Nile. Roman 
merchants brought back stories of the Malabar pirates on' the 
Western Coaet, but they had nothing to say about Bengal, or 
Coromandel. Indeed, there was little in the current of events 
in India to mterest men accustomed to the political life of Greece 
and Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king- 
doms, as it had been in the war of the AtuhdbhSraia.’’ And, 
a little further on, the author adds, with much tru^h 

" It is difficult to realise the actual condition of India under 
the ancient Hindu Rajahs. It is, however, evident that the 
whole Continent was a chaos * • • utterly wanting in politi- 
cal life and cohesion,” (Wheeler’s Short History, 51 — ^73.) In- 
the language of Mr. Herbert Speucer, the evolution of India' 
had* not emerged from a condition of “indefinite, incoherent 
bomogeneousness." 

Into this amorphous mass the rude life stream from Central 
Asm began to pour from the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Cliristian em. The first result was shocking.^ Murder 
and rapine marked the path of the coarse and fanatical intruders. 
This state of things, nevertheless, could no more last than a 
period of tempest, earthquake, and volcanic eruption. The 
hardy Tartars and Afghans began to root and to rest in their 
rick heritage. In the East and centre of the peninsula, king- 
doms were founded, and civil life was restored under changed* 
forms. JDalbi became the seat of empire, and mosques and 
palaoes . ar<Mie on the rites of destroyed Hindu shrines aiioNjities; 
Of all, the arts that .refioe life, therefore, that which provided 
the dw^lwgs of gods and earthly sovereigns was the first to- 
fed the new impulse. It is stillta moot point whether,^tha 
Hindu buildem had been acfpiainted with the pr^ant principle 

the arch. At all events, they had not made use of it ; and qon- 
a^u^ntly their architecture had remained a gloomy and gVo-'. 

of timid irolonnades, horizontal lines, amd 
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reslricted* space. But tlie new comers had seen the remains 
of Byzauthie building in Africa, Asia^Minor^ and Armenia; and 
even when tfiey did 4iot ^know, pi^actically, liow arches were 
constructed^ they prevailed on the indigenous artizans to make 
structures tlmt produced the effect of arches to the eye. The 
ritual of their religion, too, required towers from which the 
call to prayer sltould be sounded far and wide over a sulgugnted 
heathendom. From stich heeds arose the gu^at inosqde of tfie 
Kuih at Delhi, whose lofty miniir and soaring gate-ways are 
still among the great spectacles of the world. Moreover the 
cities of the Delhi cainpagna multiplied and spread. The con-' 
slant incursions of the heathen tribes from North and West 
called for fortiRcations and a standing army. When the Moslem 
armies invaded the Deccan (early in the fourteenth century), 
it became necessary to famish the capital with news, and pro- 
vide for the tiansmission of ^despatches to the army ; hence postal 
arrangements arose. It is true these faint dawniogs of civil- 
isation were soon overcast. After Firoz Shah— the latter part 
of the fourteenth century — the power of the Delhi Empire near- 
ly vanisiied. But the work was tuken up in the Mofaamedan 
kingddbfis of the South, where the grand ruins of Bijapur, and 
many another old city still testify to the ,tnste and skill of the 
^Deccani Moslems. In this direciion, at least, India undoubtedly 
gained by the conquest. Let us hear Mr. Fergusson.:— 

When the Mohametans first conquered India, they imitated 
in their earlier mosques, not only the details, but even the forms 
of tbo Hindu arcbitecis.’" [This must be taken cu9n pm no.; for 
they generally pulled down what they found, and re-erected it 
for their own .purposes, as at the Kuth,'\ And their style in that 
•country always «bore strongly the irnpress of^he land in which 
it was elaborated'* [so long, at least, as they employed Hindu 
workmen], “ still retaining its arched form and a more daring 
construction than the Mhidus had ever attempted. In process 
-of time a complete reaction took place ; and • * * the Hindus 
began to adopt the arcades and •vaults of their antagonists.** 
^Of this truth, capital examples are to be found in the ancient 
palaces^f Madura in the South, and of Ambere h\ R^^putana. 
Nor wns the process confined to secular uses ; as we may see 
from many existing temples, the finest of which is probably 
that built by Baja MAu Sinh at Brindaban, n^ Muttra^ 
about the end of the sixleentl# centaury. , ■ 

Coming down to this later period, when the Moslem power had 
be^ consolidated by the Mughal conqueror, B&bar, and Ids 
grandson, the admirable Akbnr, we find the influendh of Islam at 
its height, meeting with least resistance. No longer confined almost 
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entirely to Architecture for its positire effects, and to jrepve^oa 
aud hostility for the effects that were negative or indiiect, it now 
appears as an element 4n a more or less complete ^malgamatiook 
At length, under Aurangzeb and his successor the old antagonism 
was, to some extent, revived ^ but the union had lasted too long to 
be entirely undone ; and, although anarchy certainly ensued, we 
ffnd the modem Hindustani character, with the domestic habits 
and institutions of'the people, still retaining’the impress of Mughtd 
^rmaffon, and run in a mould which, after all that has happened 
since, i^ hardly yet much altered. 

It is time to examine this a little mme in detail. The " Hin- 
•dustdui eharaidier” above mentioned should be explained as mean- 
ing the nature of Indian mankind, north of the Narbada River. 
In that region the generous dreams of Akbar were the most 
fulfilled;; but even there for the most part they remained in tite 
state appropriate to (keams, by reason *of his death.. He was able 
to weaken, almost to destr<^, the power and organisation o£ 
ilte Mahomadan Church in India, He was unable to introduce 
•his divine snenotheism” as the popular creed of the country. 
He got his people to live under equal Iwm ; Imt he had no Parliar- 
ment to deliberate upon, eUape, and record, Ids edicts. Afl^r bis 
death removed the weight of his personal pressure, the two bent 
springs ffow back to their respective shapes, the Hindue returned 
to their sacred Slidstraa, the Moslems revived tbeir no less 
con^rated SharA. But under Akbar there was established a 
Jhcdl method, eomewhat opposed to both those legal systems, 
which did, nevertheless, take root i taxes en opinion disappeared ; 
the hateful jezia in particular, which was a poU-tax, or capitation, 
imposed by Islara npon conquered unbelievers, as a condition of 
their being allowed fb live. As the fields oonld not Ire cultivated, 
nor the needs of civil and military life maintained, if the bulk of 
the population were put to tl>e eword, this tax was an absurdity in 
a country like India, and any Moslem ruler, with a grain of un- 
prejudiced intelligence, ought to have seen that to levy it 
nmouHted to -raising money ufvder false pretences. language 
of the peojde began to be fused at the same time ; the popular 
Hrakrit, known as ** Hindi,” being enriched by Persiaq and.Turki8h 
vocables^ while it retained its own simple and useful gramWtical 
forms. Ilhue gradually grew up the lingua franea of India, at 
.first kaowh as ” Urdu” -or Sel^fUa Zabin” (camp dialect), but 
now generally rect^ised under the ttrm HindusUuai.” In avfiki- 
tiefyure, the ffisica became eqjualty complete ; and we should, in vain, 
ifitek lor a more complete -dirolav of a new style, composite ,yei 
-ftarmomouiL than what we nnd in such buildings as those of 
J^fMehpmscikri, orMdu Siah's temple at BnocUdi^ Thb v«llt 
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traults aqd arches of the Saracenic school are there^ with the 
graceful mfnarets, cupolas, and kiosks ; but the elaborate horizontal 
mouldings, the^culptured pillars and brackets, the occasional use of 
animal forms in capitals and friezes, show a richness of invention 
and a complication of light and shade that are absent in the colder 
purity of true Musalm&n buildings. In politics a considerable 
rapprochemeni had at the same time taken place. Bajali Todar 
Mai is the next man tcpthe Emperor, the Chancellor of tht Empire, 
as We may say : Indian armies under M4n Sinh and Bir Bal 
contend with the Mahomadan tribes of the N.-W, Frontier, and 
occupy Balkh. Abul Fazl translates Sanscrit books, and, greatest 
gain of all, statistics and history take their proper place in the 
ranks of literature. Before the conquest these branches of writing 
were almost unknown ; we have seen a period of nearly 1,300 years 
as to which the annals of India are all but a perfect blank. 

Such and such like was flie nature of the amalgamaliiou that 
4 yeut on during the long reign of Akl>ar, Partly it succeeded, 
partly it fiiiled. His successor, Jahdngir, born in the purple, and 
spoiled l)y indulgence from the cradle to the grave, could do little 
towards carrying on his father’s work, but at least he did nothing tx> 
frustrate it. Shah Jahan inaugurated a Musalmin revival, which 
went forward more rapidly under his son and successor, the bigoted 
Aurangzeb; but neither the sumptuous father, nor the ascetic 
offspring, was able to alter what had been going on so long* In 
all the parts of buman life that we have touched on, in law, finance, 
language, literature, and national monuments, Islam — in ’the 
peculiar Aryo-Turkish way in which it had been introduced — had 
coloured the Indian character. The women were secluded, 
numerous, generally neglected, and untaught — a mighty evil, it 
must be allowed ; commercial and political, intercourse had been 
opened with the court of Persia and with the Portuguese govern- 
ment of Goa— -and that was certainly a gain. The smoking of 
tobacco bad been introduced by a Turkish visitor — and this tended 
ultimately to place in the hands of the poor a solace which no 
ruler has yet attempted to tax or Mke away* The idea of one 
God has been introduced among nations of Devil-worshippers— 
and, a^ough the majority of these have not embraced the creed 
of Islam, it can hardly be doubted that a seed of moderatioa 
has been sown in the luxuriance of their moral jungle which may 
yet bear good fruit* ^ 

IV has been said that th% Mohamadan revival was begun by 
Shah Jaliin ; and the statement is*correct. But this Emperor did 
nol; persecute} he did not revive the jasm; and the number 
of nobles and high officials of the Hindu races increased^ rather 
tfhan diminished, in his reign. This was a great channel of 
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fusion, as all experience serves to show. The provincials, like 
Trajan and Seneca, vrho attained rank and office under the Roman 
Empire, became thereby the best of Romans : a^^d it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the British Qovornment has not yet seen its 
way to following the example on any extensive scale in modern 
India. Another administrative measure had powerfully aided 
in this direction under the Mughals. lu the first dawn of admini> 
stration,* under that wonderful parvenu, Shir-Sh4h, Sur, the 
accounts of the public revenue had been kept in the or 

Hindi. character. But when Raja Todar Mai acquired supreme 
control, under Akbar, all this was revolutionised! Persian, — 
already the ISiUguage of polite conversation — became the official 
medium of record, and all accountants and public officials were 
required to learn Persian. So deep has this reform sunk tliat 
to this day there are ten Hindus who read and write Persian 
for one who possesses a similar .Irnowledge of r English ; the 
educated Hindus employ Persian as a moans of communication 
among themselves ; and many useful works, on history and other 
branches of knowledge, continue to be written in the Persian 
character and language, by men of this class, down to the 
present day. 

Thus, when Aurangzeb came to the throne, anxious to cover 
bis usurpation, and the crimes by whicli it had been carried out, 
with a show of piety, he was unable to separate the elements 
that had been so long blending, or to draw a complete line between 
tho^ of the people who followed the old creeds and those who 
belonged to Isl&m. Detailed statistics are wanting •, but we 
know that, by the mingled forces of persuasion and persecution, 
many Hindus of all classes were led >*,o embrace the faith of the 
Emperor, and their ^lesoeiidants are still known among the people. 
If these conversions, however, helped to diffuse Mohamadan 
feelings, other of the Emperor’s measures perhaps had the 
opposite tendency. The Mahrattas w'ere certainly alienated, and 
the Rajputs driven into rebellion. The celebrated letter addressed 
to Aurangzeb in 1679 by a Prince of the house of Udaipur is 
sufficient ground for saying that these discontents had a religious 
basis. Some parts of this remarkable manifesto era goodsonough 
to invite reproduction here. 

*‘Your royal ancestor, Mohamad Jalal-ud-din Akbar,” so com- 
menced Sink's relentless diatribe,* '* conducted the affairs of 
the State id dignity and security foi'^'fifty-two years, keeping every 

* T<id, who gives fall particulars JS^yastkan 822.) The years alluded to 
about, jibiB lettel^ says that bis munshi are lunar, and aggregate just one 
haax wen the original draft. (11, century, according to our computation. 
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class prosperous, whether they were followers of Jesus, of Moses, 
or of Md^tnad ; were they Brahmans, were they Atheists, all 
alike enjoyed his favour ; insomuch that his subjects distinguished 
him by the title of Protector of the human race.” 

“B. M. Mohamad Nur-ud-din Jah&ngir also extended for a 
period of twenty-two years the shadow of his protection over his 
people’s heads 

“ Not less did the jllustrious Sliah Jabtin, i« a fortunate reign 
of thirty-two years, acquire for himself immortal fame, the just 
reward of clemency and righteousness.” 

After boldly proceeding to point out that it had been re’seryed 
for the present reign to alienate the people’s loyalty, and reproach* 
ing the Emperor with putting special imposts upon Che Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees, the writer thus proceeds 

If your Majesty puts any faith iu those books by distinction 
called divine, you might there learn that Qod is the god of all 
mankind, and* not of Musalmans alone. The Pagan and the 
Moslem stand alike before Him. ... In your mosques it is 
in His name that the call to prayer is uttered ; but in a house 
of idols, where t|].e bell is rung, it is still He that is the object 
of adoration." 

This noble protest bears testimony not only to the irritation 
of the Hindu mind, but to the nature of the influence produced 
upon the popular creeds by the monotheism of Islam. When 
K£j Sinh indignantly asks how Aurangzeb can hope to attract 
to himself the favour of the Painter when he is constantly 
defacing his works, he approaches the highest ideal of which 
anthropomorphic theology is capable. But the warning fell on 
indifferent ears and a heart hardened by obstinate egotism. 

I have elsewhere* shown* the diiScuIty that twttends any detailed 
inquiry into the condition of the Hindus under Aurangzeb. 
The histories of the period — thougli.one at least is far above the 
average of painstaking and ability — do not go into questions of that 
sort. The writers of history were generally retired courtiers, who 
dw'elt upon the negotiations and intrigues that they had knowledge 
of, and upon the campaigns iu which they had shared, without 
troubling their heads about the population of the country, whom 
they pft^bl/ regarded simply as breetlers of soldiers and pro- 
ducers of supplies for the use of armies. But,we have evidence, in 
the Institutes of Alamgir (or Aurangzeb) that this oiler’s aim 
was to restore the ideal of Mqplem policy, by virtue, of which 
unbelievers were to pay double 0# the taxatibu laid upon the 
faitbf^ul. Inasmuch as the former were about seven times as 
nunrerous as the latter, this was on the face of it, and merely 


• The Turks in India, p. 146. 
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as finance, a good finaDciai schemOi and it goes far to account 
for the enormous estimates that have been made of th^^ revenues 
of India under Aurangzeb.* 

But ultimately such a policy was suicidab mainly because^ by 
referring everything to a religious basis of authority, it took 
away in the mind of the Hindus a good deal of that saoetion to 
which orientals are most inoiined to pay respect. Let a ruler, 
armed with the attributes of power, say, “ po this, it is my will/' 
and there will be in Eastern lands especially a disposition to 
obey. But, when a ruler in endless and evident difficulties with 
foreign foes and domestic disaffeotion says, as Aurangzeb did, 
that his officials will be guided, in all things concerning the tribute, 
by the enlighlened law of a prophet whose inspiration is not 
admitted, and that disobedience will meet with eternal punish- 
ment in which the people do not believe, the step is nearly 
crossed that leads from the snblime to the ridiculous. And the 
policy was further neutralised by its novelty, and by its palpable 
injustice. 

Accordingly Bernier, in his celebrated letter to Colbert, was 
able to draw a picture of Indian administration and social life 
most unfavourable to Aurangzeb, although indirectly very flattering 
to Ute system pursued in Fiance by his patron. While obliged 
to admit that the system of the Indian Mughals was more humane 
and successfnl than that of the European Turks, he held that the 
absence of a secure ownership in private property was ruining 
progress in one country as in the other. There were almost no 
towns but what were made up of mud and dirt ; and the villages 
were ruined, or rapidly hasteuing to decay. To this general 
squalor of the East — much of which stjll subsists, he, however, 
found exceptions both in Persia an<fin India, in the shape of 
manufacturing towns* with settled provision for the administra- 
tion of justice. The Viceroys Qf great provinces, and the admi- 
nistrative corps l^eneath them, exercised great power ; but it was 
in a subordination to the Dehli Chancery, which was more than 
nominal then, and which, in jts nominal form, endured down to 
our own times. Till the reign of William IV. the Indian Qovern- 
meut stilt struck its coins, for instance^ in tiie name of the 
Emperor, or ^ King of Dehli," as he was called lattTerly. And in 
the most lawless times of the great anarchy which prevailed after 
Aurangzeb^ the feeble shadow of the Mughal Qovernment was 
still looked* to from all parts of Indi% as the central and ultimate 
authority and arbiffer.f ‘‘ 

CoMpare iTbomae’ t ^hat de Boi^^ne says on 

9J this, so late as I7b9. (7. A. 
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■ But the Mughal Empire was doomed, and beyond saving. 
Auraoge^b’s sou was a competent and uoble Prince ; but^ owing^ 
to the great length of his father’s .life and reign» he came to the 
throne at too great an age^ and the evil impetus that the Oovern- 
ment had received was too strong for him to be able to arrest 
permanently. To the^existing recalcitrance of the Mahrattas and 
Bajputs was added another element of Hindu disaffection, in the 
growing power of the Sikhs in the Panjab. ,A still weaker and 
more unfortunate Government followed ; the English became 
independent on the Bengal Sea-board ; the Vicei’oys of Oudh and 
Haidarabad advanced with rapid strides in the same direction. 
Then came the frightful invasion of Hindustan by the Persians 
under Nadir Shah^ with the consequent plunder and bloodshed. 
In the words of a nearly contemporary author — Colonel Dow — 
society was now in complete dissolution. “ The country was 
torn to pieces with civil wars, and groaned under every species of 
domestic coftfusiou. Villany was practised in every form ; all 
law and religion were trodden under foot : the bonds of private 
friendship, and connexions as well of society as of Government, 
were broken : and every individual, as if in a forest of wild beasts, 
could rely upon nothing but the strength of his own arm.” 

Twenty years of this state of things had gone on when another 
invasion from the North took place. As if judging that breath- 
ing time enough had been afforded to tbo miserable Hindustanis, 
the Afghans appeared before the gates of Dehli under their 
famous leader, Ahmad Shah, of the AbdAli (or, as it is now 
called, the “ DaurAni”) tribe. The city and surrounding country 
were once more ravaged, plundered, and strewn with corpses ; and 
the remnant of the evil harvest, after the enemy had departed, 
was gleaned by the Pifiine Minister of the Mughal Govern- 
ment. The heir-apparent fled from *Dehli with a small 
following, and passed ten years of adventure in Bahar 
and Bengal ; the Muhrattas streamed into Hindustan, to 
meet their fate at Pauipat : Delhi was sacked twice more ; and 
then a merciful cloud fell upon the scene. Through this, how- 
ever, we still have gleams of Are and sword ; the reek of innocent 
blood, the fumes of burning crops and habitations, go up to the calm 
hcawm. The ultimate outcome of Islam in India — for all the 
fair promise of its early and middle coufse — bad been nothing 
better than the abomination of desolation. , 

Virgil, speculating upor^ the possible course of the heavenly 
bodies (necessarily misunderstood* in Ptolommnn times), asks:*— 
Avtt redit d nobis Aurora^ diemque reducit t 
• And this is just what seems to be going on in« modern India. 
When Hindus and Musalm&ns retired, in general weariness, ffom 
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the carnage-laden plain of Panipat, in 17GI, there was little or 
nothing left for Isl&m to do. It had said its last wor4 } and— 
unless some new influence should be at hand — the Indian races 
would probably change no more, would certainly not change for 
the better. But there was another influence at band. England 
and France, under the feudal system, had become far from 
pleasant countries for poor men. A system of adventure, origi- 
nally determined tojvards America and the. West Indies, and, 
becoming satiated there, began to turn towards the lands of 
old renown where pearls were iisbed from the sea, and the great 
Mughal *sate upon his throne of emerald and ruby like a power- 
less earthly god, The Moslems had taught the people of those 
countries many* things, but they could not teach them to fight. 
Beruier — who saw the Mughal hosts in all their glorj’' — recorded 
his opinion that tw6n;ty-five thousand French troops trained under 
Condd or Turenne could overthrow the whole forces of the 
Empire ; and subsequent events showed more, i;i0.,*that Native 
troops themselves were good against almost any odds when 
disciplined and led by Europeans. 

But this would take us. beyond our present subject, which 
has only been to consider in what directions, and to what extent, 
the original Hindu character bad been affected by the Moslem 
conquest, and what (for evil or for. good) bad been the work of 
Islam in India. ^ 


H. Q. Kekke. 



Art. in .— the DIWALI AT AMRITSAR. ‘ 

The Religion of the Sikhs, * 

H itherto all great well-defined religious systems Lave 
had their periods of healthy maturity and of gradual, 
though, it m^ be, protracted decadence. In the eighth century 
* of the Christian era Buddhism, which was merely a reformation 
of Brahminism, ceased to be anything more than a name in 
India. A little later it was destroyed by religious persecutions, 
the fire of whi<»h had been fanned by the Brahmin zealots, Shankar 
and Kumdrila.* The minds of the people, however, even after 
the restoration of Hindu worship, were left unsettled by the faith 
which bad been so long ascendant in India. The religious 
teacher, Shankar, himself is said to have so far Compromised with 
Buddhism, as to have established monasteries of Brahmin asce- 
tics ;t and in the same way his. successor, R&manuj, at a later date 
established iu the south of India semi-Buddhist, semi-Hindu 
religious fraternities.^ These attempts at compromise do not 
seem to have been successful, but among the religious classes 
arose a reverence and devotion for religious* t%achers, such as had 
not been known since Buddhism was a living organic faith. 

• 

Side by side with these labours of religious and earnest men 
were the exertions of uncompromising and able critics who rejected 
previous systems, and sought, like the subsequent Cartesian philo- 
sophers of Europe, to acquire a knowledge of Qod by careful observ- 

^ ^ ■ 

* See Eiphinstone’a History of short life visited Kashmir and Ke- 
ladia,"Mr. Khys Davids* '*Baddhism,’’ darnath in *the Himalayas. He was 
and Professor Wilson’s ** lleligious a worshif>per of Shiva,'accordiug to 
Sec^ of the Hiudus” in Yol. xvW of some accounts, 
the Asiatic Researches. J Au account of R&m4uuj is given 

J See Asiatic Researches, Vol. by Wilson in Asiatic Uesearches, Vol. 
i., pages 178-9. Shankar, born in xvi*, pages 27, et seq.^ 

MaiaOar, towards the close of his 
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ation of mental and physical phenomena. I*hen was presented the 
spectacle of six great orthodox contending with six great lieterodox 
systems, and exchanging with one another the usual amenities of 
polemical discussion.* Controversies regarding mind and matter, 
the nature of Qod, of the soul, of the senses and the intellect, 
had the effect of making some of the disputants atheists, others 
pantheists, and others believers in a deity uot omnipotent, but 
with strici limitatioiis of his power over natfire. The invasion of 
India by the Musalmans increased the religious disorder. Some 
pious and .intelligent Hindus^ in view of several of the ancient 
writings of their owu faith, saw much to admire in the Moslem 
unity of Ood and the exclusion of idol worship, while the Moslems 
in turn saw much to captivate them in the Hindu system of caste, 
of social customs, and of reverence for law and order. Added to 
this was the disgust which the more intelligent Musalmans 
felt for the number of Saints introduced into their calendar, 
and the number of miracles which popular credulity was strained 
to accept. 

Shankar, generally snrnamed Achfirya, or the religious teacher, 
par excellenoe, is said to have flourished in tho ninth century. 
The precise subsequent era of Rim&nuj is uncertain. It is 
variously asserted to have been between the beginning of the 11th 
and the end of the 12th century of the Christian era. R4m4uuj’s 
religious mantle descended immediately, or through a few inter- 
venipg religious followers, to Ramanand, who flourished at 
^ni&ras in the end of the thirteenth century. f His predecessor 
B&m^nuj, who taught that Vishnu was Gou, that he was before 
all worlds, and was the cause and creator of the universe, 
accepted only learned and high caste mien as bis disciples, and 
enforced a religious discipline too strict for ordinary mortals. 

* Asiatic BesearaheotYol. xvi., B&m&nand must have lived about 
page 12, et leq. for an account of the end of the 14th century" (Id., 
these autogonistic systems, They page 56). I prefer adopting the ear* 
appear to mve been subdivisions of lier date and the enumeration on 
tasfolIomtsof .YHdina and Shiva. which it is baaed. Wilson appears 

t Professor Wilson seems to have to me to have brought his religions 
he«Q in sore travail regarding the teachers, several of vhom lived in 
dates Of these religious teachers. 1 different parts of India, into too 
cite otte example— An enumeration close a chronological proximity, to ad* 
.which, if correct, would place Bima- mit of the promulgation of their 
Band about Che end of the 13th teachings, the maturity of their 
century." “ Bam&oand was not ear* fame, and the consequent influence 
. Her than the 14th, or beginning of the of predecessors on snocessors in the 
lAh. century" (Asiatic Besearches, intervals ot time allotted them. 

V ol, xvi,, page 37), “ Cmaequently 
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RiimanaTul, on the contrary, threw his spiritual door wide open, 
admitted aisciples of all castes, and ^boldly announced that the 
knowledge of Brahm emancipated man from all social bondage. 
Twelve disciples of Bdmknand are enumerated, the most famous of 
whom was Kabir, the mystic weaver, many of whose compositions 
find an honoured place in the Granth or Bible of the Sikhs, and 
who may justly be considered the ablest and most successful 
Indian religious reform*er of the middle ages. 

Kabir held a belief in one Qsad, but asserted that He possessed 
body formed of the five elements of matter* that matter was 
etiernal, and that all matter resided in God before the creation.-f 
He taught that, when God conceived a desire to crdiate the world, 
the desire became manifest in female form or mdj/d, the illusive 
principle from which the errors and imperfections of mankind 
have resulted.f He declared that the name of God was com- 
municated to* men through chosen religious teachers, § that the 
Ineditation and repetition of the name thus communicated was 
the highest worship oT God,|l and procured for mankind the 
supreme reward of Nirvdni or final absorption in the Deity 
With all the Sarnestness of a Christian teacher, he inculcated 
sincerity of devotion as distinguished from lip-worship and idle 
ceiemonial.** While, with true oriental wisdom, cautioning his 
disciples that they should associate with all men, and that they 
should be made all things unto all men,-|^ he declared retirement 

* III addition to the four elements Vol. xvt., page 71. 
of matter of European and Arabian { From the Guru the right know- 
science, the Hindus have a fifth, ledge is obtained/’ 

Ahdsh, a sort of sublimated ether or, y Without the name of Ram final 
as some of the Hindus thenfselves emancipation ^ not effected.” 
loosely and unscientifically explain it, % ** The Guru brings about absorp- 
vacuum. See Mr. Monier Williams’s tion in Him/* 

“ Indian Wisdom,” pages ^3 and 115. • The passages are too numerous 

t The creation is absorbed in Him to cite; but see pages 478, 653, 
who made it, 658, 674, and 681 of Triimpp’s 

„ The creator is the creature, the Translation of the Adi Granth. 
creature dwells in the Lord.” also Asiatic Beseaiches, Vol. xvi., 

Slokks of Bhagat ( Saint) Eahir, in page 62, for an eloquent expostulation 
the Adi Granth). on the same subject, written by one 

{ ** These nbtions are common to of Kabir*s immediate discipli^s, and 
the whole Hindu system.” See Wil- professedly embodying Kabir’s own 
sou’s remarks in Asiatic Researches, tenets.^ * 

*4 The origin of the expression stranger, particularly Jby a Ruro^man, 

H in ji !'* which every Sikh is so pro- can thus be traced. It is civility, 
vokingly fond of when accosted by a not always stupidity. 
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from the world desirable to attain a state of purity, and asfserted’ 
that man thus purified and spiritualised was a living semblance 
of the Deity. He denied the authority of the Hindu Vedas, as 
well as of the Musalman Quian * and he ridiculed alike the 
unreasoning idolatry of the Brahmini* and the ostentatious devotion 
of the Mulla.J Kabir lived for some time, according to his own state- 
ment, iij retirement in a hut between the Ganges and the Jurana, 
and there he meSitated and sliaped those religious compositions 
which stilj, even in their ancient Hindu garb, possess a revereu- 
tial aitraotion for his countrymen, and which for earnestness, 
vigour, and poetic fancy may call to the recollection of the 
European student of religion the inspired strains of the royal 
Hebrew minstrel. If there had been no Kabir, it is doubtful 
whether there would have been a Guru Nanak or a Sikh reform- 
aiion.§. 

The religious tenets of this great school of reformers became 
widely diffused throughout Northern India, principally owing to the 
poetical genius of Kabir. In the Punjab the most zealous students 
of his writings were Nanak and Farid, the former a Hindu devotee, 
the latter a Musalman Sufi. According to the^ Punjabi history 
of the life of Nanak, both he and Farid were contemporaries, 
and lived for some time in close religious and social intercourse. 
Farids place of residence was Pak Pattan, in what is now the Mont- 
gomery district, where his body reposes. Hindu and Musalmans 
still make periodical pilgrimages to his shrine ; and 1 have on more 
than one occasion seen them, while shouting aloud the name 
of their great canonized saint Farid, rush fanatically tlirougli a 

narrow portal called the dildshti darwdza, or gate of paradise, 

« 

* Skilled ridet'B (tlioke jrho can steer regarding the existence of Napoleon 
their course aright) keep aloof from Buonaparte. If Wilson hud resided 
the Vedas and the Qurdu.’’ for any length of time in-the North 

t A stone is made the Lord, the of India, ne would have felt that 
whole world worships it. lie who the reality of Kabir was too tangible 
places his reliance on this, is drowned to be thus blown away with a breath. ^ 
in the sable river.*’ « Whether, however, the Arabic word 

]; “The Qazi’s prayer is not ac* Kabir was the real name of the 
oepied of God. He fasts, prays, and Hindu whose religious compositions 
repeats his creed, but he does not have come down to* us, or<oulyhis 
obtain paradise thereby. Seventy takhcUlag or poetical wm de plume, 
Koabas are in the heart, if he but is a matter fairly open to discussion* 
knew it.’* • However this may be, it is common 

S Professor Wilson, finding several eSknigh in the North of Indian to 
contradictions iutheutories regard* find Hindus with distinctly AVabic 
ing Kabir, urges (Astatic Hesearches,. or Persian names, such as Idfi, Pirfi, 
Yol. pttge 53, note) the proba* Fakira, Khfishi, Zahirtya, Bakhtk- 
that no %uch person ever ex- war, Bakhsh in the name Qur 
'I'lua renpuds one of Arch- Bakhsh, 5(C»| Ac, 

Whately‘8 Histone Doubts 
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in ordc'r to socuic in their own fond estimation a future entrauco 
to a .stat*e#of bliss through its heavenlj^ counterpart * 


* CuuuingLam makes Goraklinath 
a precursor of Nunak, and states 
that he gave popularity to" the Yog 
philosophy in the Punjab in the 
fourteen til century. Professor Wil- 
son, whom Cuuniiigharn 'Ras followed, 
states that the Kaiiphata Jogis, or 
ear-split monks, acknovvle<lge Gorakh- 
oath as the founder of their sect. 
Wilson cites an extant treatise in 
which Kabir and Gorakhuath are 
introdnced as contemporaries, but at 
the same time he admits that ** pas- 
sages in the Vijek (a work which 
expounds the tenets of Kabir) allude 
toGorakhmith stb if recently deceased.'^ 
From -these premises this highly 
accomplished, but too confiding, 
scholar draws the following couclu- 
tilui^ioii ; — •* In eiUier case, these two 
teachers (Kabir *and Gorakhuath) 
may have been contemporaries or 
iiearl}^ so, and the latter, tkerf^fore^ 
flourished in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.*' This statement is 
made at page 189 of the 17th Vol. of 
the Asiatic Researches, while in the 
Iflth Vol., as wo iMve seen, Wilson 
tlirew doubts on the very existence of 
Kabir. Again, in the same page of 
the 17th Vol, he admits that Gorakh- 
nath's followers consider hftn an 
incarnation of Shiva, the tutelary 
deity of Nepal Two pages further 
on Wilson says that tl^ brother of 
Vikramaditya is said to have been 
a -disciple <‘f Gorakhnaih, '* but chro- 
nology will not admit of such au 
approximation." 

[ have been at great pains to ob- 
tain any authentic iuformatiou re- 
garding GoruMnath. lu the Jaiiam 
Bakhi,or life of tlie first Sikh apostle, 
Nunak and Gorakiiath are made to 
^flourish contemporaneously, just as 
Gorakhuath and Kabir are in i€e 
tred^se cited by Wilson. Sikhs ex- 
plain this to me by saying that 
Ooxakhnath never died, and thas he 
still leads a roving existence, some- 
what like our own wandering 


Jew, or Bulwer-Lytton's Zanoni 
Uiiiil inorlnl love overtook him. 
In Rohtak, a district which adjoins 
mine, (hero is a monastery of Kan- 
phata Jogis. Jhe monksdthere have 
a belief, which the compositions of 
their bards corroborate, that Gorakh- 
naih was a contemporary Qf Saliva- 
ha n, whose era is ascertained to be 
A. L). 78. This in a curious manner 
lends some credibility to the state- 
ment which Wilson rejects, namely, 
that the broti.er of Vikram^ditya 
was one of Gorakhnath's disciplts, 
or at any rate that they might have 
been contemporaries. On referring I 0 
the DahiHan i-Mazahihy a Persian 
work on Indian religious wr itten in 'the 
time of ShaliJahaii, I find the aiiMior 
gives such an account of Gorakhuath 
as to show that even then he was a 
mythical personage, It is stated 
that the followeia of Oorakhnatii 
consider him God himself. The 
ancient Hindu gods Brahma au^l 
Vishnu were only angels who were 
disciples of Gorakhnuth. At* the 
same time, with an audacious con- 
tempt for chronology, veracity, and 
Islam, Gorakljunth’s followers boasted 
that he was the foster-father and 
religious t easier of the Prophet 
Muhammad. In another part of 
the Dabistati, the author mentious 
tn work ho had seen, which sUted that 
Gorakhuath and the Khiar of the 
Musalmans were identical. KhUr 
has been identified by some Chris- 
tia4i writers as the Prophet Elija 
(See lyilerbelot's Bibliotb^que Orieu- 
tale,.. $ub voce Khedher). The 
author of the Dabutaii does not 
even allude^ to the Kanphatas, ami 
1 have some doubts jrhether the 
sect, if it existed in bis time, then 
possessed any numerical strength or 
religious importance. Wherever 
Gorakhuath lived, it would appear 
certain that he was a j[pgi ; but I be- 
lieve the Liolitak priests that it was 
Mastuatii, ^ r**iigioas teacher who 
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Nanak, the immediate founder of the Sikh religion, was 
born A. D. 1169. It would be tedious and unnecesr£fry here 
to relate the stoiy of his life; but -some account of his 
doctrines must be given. To studying them, however, it ^is 
vain to look for any clearly defined fucientific system, or for 
any consistency of - theological tenets. While following Kabir, 
aud announcing that there was no Hindu and no Musul- 
mao, that is to say, that true religion ewas not confined to 
either sect, he himself remained in feeling a Hindu, wore on 
his forehead the safirou iilakt^ the outward and visible sign 
of Hinduism, and left unimpaired the dignity of Brahmins 
as private religious rninistrants. While preaching the unity of 
God, and inveighing against idolatory, he, probably in order to 
avoid a charge similar to that levelled at Socrates of old of having 
introduced new gods, lent a complacent toleration to the whole 
Hindu pantheon with its mythological 'back-ground, ^subordinating 
the Hindu gods to the Supreme Deity of his own conception. This 
will perhaps be better undei'stood from othe following l4ymn of 
Nanak's composition now recited among other devotioind praises 
and thanksgivings every morning and evening iby all faithful 
Sikhs : — 

What is that gate, that mansion what,* w])6re thou 
Dost sit and watch o’er all the works of thine ? 

Many the harps aud songs which tunc thy praise, 

Yea countless ; thy musicians who can teil ? 

How many measures sung with high delight, 

And voices which exalt thy peerless name ! 

To thee sing water, wind, aud breathing fire ; 

*l'o thee sings Dharamrajt in regions drear. 

To thee sing th’ angels who men’s deeds record, 

-And note aud weigh their faith iu thee Supreme ! 

iiourished more Hian two hundred I hope 1 shall not be held to under- 
years ago, who wa^ the iiuiaediate rate Uie lal^piru of that eminent scho- 
founder of Uie particular sect of jogis lar. While a recent and careful per- 
called Xan}>hatjis. On the whole, usal of his works has left on my 
1 find Gorakbuatb* far too shadowy mind the impression tiiat he possess- 
a character to give faith tohimas^a ed a cliild-like guilelessness in 
precursor of Nanak ; and I can hardly sifting evidence, .1 liave been wjually 
hiid a trace Of the teaching attri- impressed with his great mastery of 
imted to him by the author of the oriental tongues, his wRie and* catho- 
Dahibian either in the $ikh writ- He research, and kis'tnarvelloaa capa*> 
iugs or in the present Sikh faith city for inteileotual labour, 
and observances On the contrary, * I find this mentioned at least 
1 find that the last Silgh Guru care- twfte in the Jauain Sakhi. Dr. 
fully wanied, his followers against Trampp's translation, pp. xzxiz/ and 
earrCmpt jogts. xl. 

lliiwhat 1 huge written in this and t The Indian Pluto or Bhada- 
.prieeding note.^ regarding some cou* uiauthus. 
mmorn bf Professor H. U. Wilson, 
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To thee Ring Shtva, Brahma, and the Queen 
• ^ Of Hoav'n, with radiant beauty ever crown’d. 

To thee Ring Indra and th’ attendant gods 
Around his throne, and seraphs at his gates. 

To thee sing iSidhs* in meditations deep, 

And holy men who ponder but on thee. 

To thee sing Chaste and patient pf mankind, 

Unyielding heroes of true faith approved. 

'Po thee sing Pandits and the chiefs of Saints ; 

The ages fotir and Veda to them assigned.f 
To thee sing /lurii} who delight the sense ; 

This world of ours, high heaven, and hell below. 

To thee sing gems from Vishnu’s sea that ro8e,§ 

And eight and sixty spots of pilgrims* haunt. 

To theo sing heroes and the men of might ; • 

The sources four from which all life doth spi'ing.|| 

To thee sing regions, orbs, and universe. 

Created, cherish’d, and upheld by thee ! 

To thee sing thos^ whose deeds delight thine eye, 

The hosts that wear the colours of thy faith. 

All things beside which sing thy glorious name 
Could ne’er b§ toll by Nanak^s lowly song. IT 

While inculcating a belief in the unalterable decrees erf destiny* * § ’, 
and virtually 4euying the freedom of the human will,** Nanak 
taught, like Knbtr, that a due repetition of the name of God 

* Jogis who liave the power of sus- of the Hindus”) 
pending nniniatiou. || The Hindus enumerate four sour- 

t The Hindus enumerate four ages ces of life— that which is born ipra an 
corresponding to the gold, silver, egg, that which is born from a 
brazen, and iron ages of the ancient womb, and that which appears to be 
Creeks and Homans. A Veda, or spontaneous generation Iroiu water 
Racred volume, is assigned to each age* and earth. 

There are thus four Vedas, the Rig, Hf This li^mn is repeated at least 
the Yajur, the Sama, and the Athar- three times in the Cranth. The train 
va. of thought, similar to that of the 

IMoliaui in the original. Ten of • maguiheent hymn which Milton puts 
these fascinating ladies are assigned to into the mouths of Adam and Eveia 
heaven, and ihirty-four to earth. It theiifth book of “ Paradise Lost,” will 
is fortunate that earth, where they occur to every reader. I have eudea- 
are more needed, has the larger youi^d to introduce the smallest 
mum her. number of ornamental epithets, and 

§ Vishnu,iu hisKlarinavatara, assum- to make the toanelaUon as literal as 
ed the shape M a tortoise which sup* 4 b compatible with English peuta- 
ported the earth while the gods churn- meter verse. For the original in tlie 
ed the ocean. From the ocean were GiarmnkHi character and a tolorably, 
churned the fourteen gems or jewels bat not completely, tiocurate prose 
here refemd to. They are Likhs- translation, see pages 9 and 713 of 

mf wife of Vishnu, the moon, a* 41>r. Trumpp% ** Adi Grantb." 
white horse with seven heads, a holy ** According to the fate of each in- 
8i|ge, a prodigious elepliant, the tree dividual, dependent on his actions^ 
of plenty, the all-yielding cow, Ac., are his trausmigtatibns determined.’* 
Ac. Colexuau’s Mythology Jidp 
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(Hari) through the Quru was sufficient for ultimate salvation * 
While proclaiming that'God was every where, f that he wasdO be wor- 
shipped in spii it and in truth, and thus striking at the root of all 
priestly ceremonial, he declared that, in order to render the name 
of God efficacious, it must be obtained tbrongh a chosen religious 
teacher. While proclaiming that there was no caste in the life to 
come.| he nowhere directly preached the necessity of its abolition iu 
tliia world.« As will} the Buddhist8'§ prayer (o the Supreme Being 
is hardly ever referred to by Nanak, and then in such general terms 
ns to render doubtful his meaning, while prayer to the Guru is 
frequently enjoined as, next to meditation and repetition of the 
Veritable Name, the essence of all religious duty. || 

By the way, il is curious to note the teidency of modern oriental 
religions to deify their founders. Several Sunni Musalmans in India 
now worship the prophet of Makka as a god, and several 
Shiahs hold AH, the prophot^s sen-in-law, in the same 
estimation, and offer him the prayers and homage* due to the 
Omnipotent. Qcwakhiiatb, the Jogi, is wor^shipped as a god<^ by 
his followers in the Punjab, in Baiiaras, and in Nepal, while the most 
ancient gods of the Hindus are enumerated among ^ his attendant 
divinities. Mmknuj is described in a Hindu treatise** as an incar* 
nation of Hari and Vishnu, a treasure of ambrosia, and a terrestrial 
tree of plenty. Another religious workff represents him as an in- 
carnation of the serpent Auanta, or eternity, which preceded Vishnu, 
and afforded that god a rest rug-place before he created this visible 

* Knbir probably greater stress E se, dov’ ei dimorn, 

oil tins than did any of bis predeces- Non iirtendestl ancora, 

sors. But by them, too, the doctrine Oonfondimi, se puoi ; 
was iiiidersto^. Bai Bas, a follower Bimini dov* ei non 'h*, 
of Katnanand, proclai metl , • A great Metastmio, 

treasuie is the name of Uari to his God will not ask man of bis 

people ! Xt mirltiplietii day by day,, birth. He will ask him what he has 
nor doth expenditure dimmish it : it done/' 

abideth seoumy iu the mansion, aud § See Sohlagintweit's ** Buddhism 
neither by night nor by day oan any in Thibet." 

thief steal k." It is hardly nece^- || This was again in strict imitatiou 
sary to refer to our Biblicid parallel of Kabir— The last great point (iu 
of the latter expression. the moral code of the Kabir-paii- 

t It is stated that, when Nfana-k this) is implicit devotiotTiii word, act, 
visited Makka, be gave offence by aud thought to the Guru or spiritual 
thougbtleSHly redinius with his feet guide." 

towards the h'^y Kaaba. When re- Wilson in A. B. Vol. xvi., page 
monstrated with by the priests, he ITVIhe Sanyasis, according to the 
is saM to have re{Mied^^*Turti my • author of the Dabistan, say that lie 
a directioti in which God is is an incarnation of Mahadeo, 
Curious it is to find tlie same Hakhta Mklfi. » 

l^pTession in tfa Italian operatic ft Bbargava Upapuraua, 

Wrltet of the eighteenth century. 
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world, the Canarese, Rfim^lnuj, while still admitted to be 

au iucanlation of the serpent of etei'oiiy, is believed to have been 
the son of the goddess Earth* * * § by" a father whose pious works 
?iad devotion had obtained for him deification. The author who 
makes Rarnanuj an avatar of Hari,. naturally does not raise 
Batnanuj’s successor Kabir to the same divine dignity, but contents 
himself with saying that he was the son of a Brahmin virgin 
widow who paid a feligioiis visit to Bamantuad, and conceived a 
son as the result of a heedless prayer offered for her by that holy 
man in ignorance of her status. Kabir’s followers, however, not 
satisfied with this human origin of their teacher, assert that 
be was an incarnation of Vishnu, seen floating on a lake near 
the sacred city of I3an&ras, and adopted as child by a lowly weaver 
and his pious consorts And though more recent the date and 
critical the age in which Baba Nanak lived, his immediate 
followers consider him a god, and the world his creation, while 
► the terms in which, in the holy Granth of the Sikhs, his 
are represented as addressing him, “ Nanak is indeed 
" He is the supreme Lord,'^+ leave few doubts in the minds of 
the present Sikh faithful regarding the divinity of their holy 
guru.§ 

Lilie other philosophers, even when possessed of more profound 
learning and greater opportunities, Nanak did not demarcate with 
any distinctness the borderland between pantheism and theism. 
In some passages of his writings pantheism is distinctly implied, |i 
while in other texts matter is made distinct from the Absolute, 

* Bhumi or Prithwi. This gooddess was also worshipp<^d by the aitoient 
GermaiiB ; — Hertbuai, id est, Terrum matrem coluut, eamque iatervenire 
rebus homiuum, invehi nopiins arbitrantur. Tacit^Germania, Cap. xl. 

t So says the author of the Dabistan who wrote iii the middle of the l7.th 

century, ^ bb j DabiBtaii-i«>]\t\azahib, 

Lucknow edition , page 225.. 

X See Trutnpp's translation of the Janam* Sakbf| pp. li^ and Ixxf. 

§ The early Sikh Gurus themselves vigorously encouraged this< belief. 
“The Gurdeo (the human Guru or teacher) is the true Guru, the su- 
preme Brahm, the Lord God. O Gurdeo Nanak ! 1 salute you as 
God r' Tills verse* the composition of Arjan, is part of a refrain in the 
Bhg 61auri. *Nanak spoke of himself as neither chaste nor learned, and" 
as having been born foolish and stupid i but at the same time he 
enjoined prayer to the guru, and from, prater to deification the pro- 
gress is tempting and easy. * 

I] For instance, £eo shumrof Nanaka, jo sab men raha samae.*’ Think 
upon One, O Nanak ! who is contained in everything. Thin doctrine was 
BUbaeqjiienily more clearly enunciated by Guru Bam Das— 

* Thou art in each thing, and in all places. « 

O Qod 1 thou art the one existent Being.^’ * 

Aid Mag. 


disciples 

God 



/ 
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and, as in tHe system of the SdlSs, an emanation from Creator, 
nearly approaefaing to theism. In other passages of the Sariy Sikh 
writings a system of idealism, somewhat corresponding to that 
of our English philosopher Berkeley, is distinctly indicated. Ex- 
teraal matter has no real existence, and mortals are not to fall into 
ttie error of egoism, ana consider themselves individual beings 
distinct from the Supreme. This mdyoi this error of men, in 
siipposing'distinct existence,* togetiier with the human attributes 
of passion jmd of spiritual blindness, are what produce sin and evil 
in the world, and render the soul liable to transmigration. 

In the Sikh relrgion a distinct Buddhist foundation can be traced. 
Existence of aoy sort is deemed a heavy burden, and the Biiddlnst 
NirvAna,f or cessation of individual consoiousness and reunion with 
the Absolute, should be the object of all Sikh devotion and 
aspirations. ^ 

My soul, seek shelter fa Qod's holy name ; c 

Pondering on this shonid^si thou all thought employ, 

No more thou^lfr grieve, hemm’d in \>y mortal frame. 

But gain in God Nirvau4*s final joy.} 

* Oh' account of the difllcalty of describing the Omn*^>rcj&ent and l)li* 
Hii table in suitable human language, hypercriticism would attach the 
charge of pantheism to the moat orthodox as well as to the most hete- 
rodox, to Christian as well as to Pagan writers ; — 

Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth ? 

Jeremiahs 

. God in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 

St. rauL 

3piritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet, 

VirgiL 

Estne Dei^edes nisi terra, et podtus, et aer, 

Ijt csslum et virtue ? Superos quid qaaerirnus ultra ? 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocuuque moveris ! 

« Lwcan. 

Lives through all Life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. — Pope. 

Deum rerum omnium eausam^ immaneutem, non vero tranaeuntem siatuo. 

* Spinoaa, 

j^il in All and All in every part. — C<mley% 

Se Dio veder tu vnoi, ^ 

Guardalo in ogni ogetto, 

^ Cerealo nef tuo petto. 

Lo tooverai in te ! — 

The Sikh SpeUtng of this word is Nirbtna. ^ 

if, These lines ai!>e tfia clearest e:id^osition of Nirvfina as a Sikh tenet, < 
tluit I have been sldb to find. They are attributed to the father of Guru 
Gebindv They in the original — * 

Re man ! ot leo HartiAma, jike snmran 
Dukh aa bikpe^ pawe pad N irbAuA I 
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NirvdnA, however, is uot to be obtained, as with the Buddhists, 
by goodud^s^ by moral culture, by abstinence from gross and 
material pleasures, or even by study of the holy law itself,^ buj, 
as iu the system of Kabir, by muttering the name of God, through 
the Guru, with sufficient atteutiou atid iteration. 

It is not easy to tell what the Buddhists believed to be the soul'. 
It is eveu deuied that a soul is known to orthodox Buddhists ; and 
it is stated that to assert the existence of tlie ttsoul is 'frith them 
rank impiety.*!' But surely these religious* men must have had^at 
least some conceptiou of the spiritual essence which undergoes 
transmigration, and which is finally lost in the Infinite by Nirv&na. 
The Sikh gurus, following Ivabir:^ and still more ai^ient Hindu re- 
ligionists, believed I somewhat like Heraclitus of o^ld, that the soul 
was light or a certain fiery particle, which, after due purgations, 
was absorbed in the light of God, and thus obtained tlie supremo 
reward of di\dne tranquillity : — 

' ' As water bleuds with water, when 

Two streams their waves unite, 

The light of human life doth blend 
With Qod’s celestial light. 

No transmigrations then await 
The weary liumau soul*; 

It has attained its resting place, . 

Its peaceful crowning goal ! § 

Tlie next stage obtainable by the pious is swarga or heaven, 
where for the good works done ou earth, but unattended with due 
meditation and repetition of the name of God, pleasures* and 
rewards are meted out iu suitable quality and duration. . After 
this the soul returns to earth, and is born in a good and pious 
family, where it begins anew its human career, to end in the 
supreme bliss of ultimate absorption, or thS supreme misery of 
countless trausniigrations. If man here on earth has acted under the 
influence of passion, he must Idok for scant pleasures in the 
intermediate state, and return to* earth to receive birth in the 
dwelling of some worldly-minded person. If be has acted under 


** See Mr. Bhy# Davids' ** Bud- Tyun joti sang jot milduH ; 
dhismy' page 117. Mit gae gawuu, pae bisram*: 

t See Mr. Kbys Davids' Buddhism, Naiiak, Prabhu ke sad qurbanai 
pp. 93j ^ seq^ for a cautious handling The last line 1 have not translated, 
of this subject. ^ deeming it an unneocessary atfseyera^ 

X See the Htodiui of the ' Kabir tiou. The passage is to be found ift 
Paiithta given by Professor Wason the Sukhmaui of the B&g Gauri, and 
in Asiatic Uesearches^ Vol. xvh, page *is the compdsitiou of Guru Arjan, 
61^ with hda commentary. though the doctrine is^ ascribed tn^ 

4 In the original — ^ Nauak, ^ 

•iyuu jal uieu jal ac katiina, 
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.the influence of spiritual blindness^ and has heaped up demerits/ 
he u punished in uarak, or purgatory, by the supretfle judge, 
Dharmraj, corresponding to the Fluto or Bbadamanthus of Greek 
mythology. When the soul has suffered in narak punishment 
corresponding to its misdeeds, it is bom in some vile aninraly 
and passes Uiiough a greater or lesser number of the eight million 
four . hundred t^usand forms of existence in creation, until its 
turn comes to apj^ar on earth, the visible offspring of human 
parents of the lowest social status and the lowest moral qualities— 

•> . Longa dies, perfeeto temporis orbe', 

Obncretam eaemit labem, parumque reliqoit 
^tberium sensum atque aural simplicis ignem. 

The soul, thus re-horu in a human being, has again to enter on 
its long struggle to obtain the boundless reward of Nirvana.* 

A late writer has stated that the niost serious lose which would 
result to mankind from a disbelief in an after-existence would 
be the despair of reunion with those deasr to us, who have ended 
their earthly life before us.f An aspiration for such a reunion 
is easy to understand, and the hope of its realization has soothed 
the death-bed of many a believer in the soul’s immorality. But 
all people are not equally dear to ns, and it has apparently not 
occurred to that eminent philosopher that, granted the hope 
of meeting those we love beyond the grave, there is also the 
possibility of meeting those who are not equally the objects of 
our * affection— those who have perhaps embittered or even 
abridged our terrestrial existence, and who, it may be, as the 
result of predestination or elective grace are admitted to tbe sempi- 
ternal joys of paradise. To the beliewer in Nirvana there is no 
apprehension of such associations. Only those who are purified 
by ages of countless transmigrations can be absorbed in the 
Ahsolate, in the all-dazzling ‘fount of God’s infinite perfection 
and love. Here individual consciousness ceases, the supreme 
goal o£ existence is attained, and as no further happiness can be 


* See Sketch of the BeHgtoo of 
tho Sikha prefixed to Dr. Trniupp’a 
tOBSiatioB of the first fpnr £igS of 
flbe AdiGranth. Though sikh prieeta 
■have giyea o&e ail reaaoiiabie auiat- 
aaee, S am oonaiderabiy indebted 
tofliA work of tibia Ikbortona Ger- 
R Im fimiUtating my atody of the 
of {he ^urlier Sikh Apoatles. 
havtuot, however, adopted all bia 


eoDcluaiona. 

t Mr. J. S. Mill in bia posthn- 
moae eesays on Beligion (See essay 
on the Utility of Beligton, page 120). 
TlMse'easaya have been tenderly and 
appreciatively criticized in ^bis 
Keview by Dr. Milman, the late 
Bishop of Calcutta (“CMcutta 
Beview,” April 1876). ' 
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sought or hoped for, so neither sorrow, nor misery, nor re< 
membranOe of earthly evils can be apprehended.* 

It may be here remarked that the points of similarity between 
Buddiiism and certain schoolsf of Hinduism are very numerouft 
The great points of dissimilarity may broadly be reduced to three, 
Che rgeetion of caste, oY Uie Vedas and their sacrificial worship, 
and the necessity of good works.^ Only the term Nirvana is 
Buddhist. The Hindus had the same idea of ^nal emancipation, 
but gave it other appellation8.§ At the time of Kabir and Nanak, 
Buddhism and Hinduism had, as we have seen, reaeted.on each 
other, and a clear distinction between the two religions was ]h:o- 
bably not immediately perceived by the masses. .However much 
Kabir and Nanak must be considered independent thinkers, their 
functions were essentially eclectic; and while they and the school 
of reformers|| to which they belonged, utilized Bttdbktio doc- 
trines regarding the equality of the human race at any rate in 
-a future state, the rejection of the Hindu sacred books, the 
means of final emancipation, and the unreal and illusive charac- 
ter of matter, they laid the ancient Hindu religion also under 
heavy contributions. From the Hindu Upanishads they derived 
the dogmas that the essence of God and of the human soul was 
light, that the universe was created by the Trae,5f and that the 
meditation of the name of God was the real means of final eman- 
cipation. To God’s chosen teacher was applied the ancient Hindu 
term guru, and subsequently the fifth Sikh apostle, who compiled 
the writings of his predecessors, applied the ancient Hindu'word 
granth** to the inspired compilation. The manner in which 


* On tb« alternativea of cOtaacioaB- son of Higdaiam with Baddhism 
nesa or non-conacioaaueaa in a future ( *' Bnddbiais,” pp. 80, st ttq.) 

•state compare the obaervationa of t Ciood works in Hinduiam do 
Socrates in Plato’s Apology,” (mot rank high as a factor in ultimiaite 
chapter XXXII. Plato has not left anlvation. See the CTpaniebads pat- 
on record whether Socrates noticed aim., but more particularly Mr. Max 
the other aide of the picture, in the Miilier’a commentary on the Tajaa- 
event of the aoul’s couseiouenesa. %peyi Sanhita Upaniabad (‘‘Sacred 
Tlie language of Socrates regarding Books of the East,” Vol. I.) 
the excellence of me state of natural § “ Indian Wisdom," page 70. 
non-ehnsciouBbesa is almost identi- ||Nani Dev, Trilocan, Eaw,£ai ' 
cal with that used in the “ Chando- and numerous others are mentioned, 
gya XJpanisbad," VIII, 6, 3} VIII, V 8atya,To ovrmtSv. The Sat 
It, I; and in the “Kafishitaki Nam, the True or Veritable Kamo 
Upaniehad,” III, 3. * of Nanak. See Mi\ Max Muller’s 

t The Sankhya and Vaiseshika.* " Sacred Bo(As of the But,” V 0 I..I., 
See the chapters on Budhism in Mr. pp. xzxiii,, tt teq. 

Monier Williams' “ Indian Wisdom” ** Weber questions *whetheir this 
and Weber’s “ Indian Literatuie.”— word is not as old A the gnmnutriui 
See also Mr. Ehys Davids’ compari- Phnini, 
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Siklnsm waf? constructed out of contemporary Hindri and Budlj'istic 
beliefs supplemented by the exaltation of the guru and the 'necessity 
of his meditation may perhaps not inaptly be compared to the 
process by which the prophet of Makka reared the fabric of 
Islam out of Judaism, Christianity, and the paganism of the 
Saloeans, crowning the spiritual edifice by his own exaltation to 
the-dignity of God's chosen prophet.* 

Jn a few important respects Nanak and his followers appear 
to have broken away from some of the superstitions of their age, 
which tended to limit man's iisefulness or exercise a deteriorating 
influence on his physical or moral nature. In Budhism those 
who attained f^e noble path which led to emancipation were 
avowedly the monastic orders.-f Nanak, on the other liand, 
deeply sensible of the extravagances of some of the religious 
orders of bis time, encouraged the secularization of religion. 
Be taught that a man who married, attended tp his secular 
avocations, and neglected not at the same time the duties of hi3« 
religion, was as surely pursuing the noble path as the cenobite 
and the anchorite. Final emancipation does not depend upon 
external circumstances, and cannot he purchased at the price of 
austerities. Emancipation depends on man's mental condition ; 
and liis soul, even amid the ordinary avocations of life, may be 
effectively engaged in devout meditation and contemplation of 
the name of his Creator. 

While wine and intoxicating drugs were, according to the 
practice of most oriental religions, forbidden by Nanak, | he com- 
promised with the custom of the Jats of his country regarding 
the use of meat. As a believer in the transmigration of souls, 
he ought, for the sake of consistency, to have forbidden the des- 
truction of animal life?;. but he found the practice of eating meat 
was too general AUd inveterate among the people whom he sought 
to convert; and he knew that they would no longer retain their 
hardy character and stalwart physique, if they were by any force 
of circumstances or religious discipline to abstain from their 
usual sustenance. Accordingly, we find no prohibition of the 
use of meat in the Sikh religion as known in tjie Panjab. On 
the contrary, in tlieir Qranth it is stated that N^nak on the 
occasion of a visit to Hardwar, the famous Hindu place oV pil- 
grimage, remon8trated«with the Brahmins against considering the 

♦ “ Islam JR composed of an eter*. • t Mr. Rhys Davids’ “ BndbisA,’* 
nsl truth, and a necesSMry fiction, that page 1 25. 

ijbilirs « oiriy one God, and that J See page xlii. of Dr. Tr«mpii,’s 
IMl^amiuad is tlSs Prophet of Godi** translation of the Janam Sakhi.” 
^-(jlihbon. 
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fitisli of^animals impure and abominable* and declared tliat 
eating the*flesh of animals was aJlowed.even by the sacred books of 
the Hindus in all ages. And in the Life of Nanak it is stated that, 
on the occasion of a visit to Kashmir, be ate fish and flesh with 
apparently great relish, •{: and all secular Sikhs in the Panjab now 
follow his sensible example. 

We have seen that Buddhism insisted on good works, and 
indeed the moral code of Buddhism may perhaps vie*with that 
of any other religion ancient or modern. \Ve have also seen that 
good works, or what are comprehended in the general ,term of 
virtuous actions, were not generally necessary for a final state of 
repose in the Hindu dispensation. Nanak wisely judged that 
the strictness of the Buddhistic moral law, which iindoulitedly 
led to its expulsion from India, J would in no way recommend 
his own reformation, while, on the otfier hand, if he released men 
from all mo^l restraints, this would subvert the basis of society ; 
-and no check would be imposed on the sins and enormities which 
he daily saw perpetrated even by members of the religious orders 
themselves. Nanak, accordingly, threw in some moral precepts, 
compliance with which he declared to be meritorious, though of 
totally secondary importance to meditation on the name of God 


* Raun mds, kann sag kalidwe ? Kis men pap aamde 7 
Mdt pitd ke rakat nipanne inachclili masan khanbin. 

Mks purdni, mas katebin chahii, jugi mds kamana. Oranth? 


It is somewhat curious to find Dr. 
Trumpp stating (‘* Sketch of the Re- 
ligion of the Sikhs,*' CX ) that absti- 
nence from animal food is inculcated 
in the Granth. In the portion of the 
Granth translated by him, I find 
only one verse, the composition of 
Kabir, which interrogatively indicates 
that it is sinful to violently kill 
animals. Cunningham transi a t e s 
some verses of Nanak from the Rfig 
Majh, to the effect Jbhat Sikhs should 
eat nothing which has enjoyed life ; 
but Cunningham’s translation is, I 
find, totally erroneous. He also gives 
a translation (•* History of tho^Sikhs,” 
page 362) of what purports* ta be 
another verse from the same Rag, to 
the effect that an animal slain with- 
out cause cannot be proper food ; 
bat ] cannot trace this verse in the 
present volumes of the Granth, and 


the Panjabi Sikhs deny its existence. 
Again, Professor Wilson gives some 
verses recited at the Sikh sangat of 
Nanak Shahis in Banaras, in which 
strong laftguage is used regarding 
destroyers of animals, and an injanc- 
• tion is given not to destroy life for 
the preservation of the body; but these 
verses and injunctions also are re- 
pudiated by the Panjabi Sikhs, Lakli- 
fduni Das, one of Nanak’s sons, was 
a huntsman, and he could hordiy 
have adopted this calling, had Nanak, 
issued any prohibition of the des- 
truction of animal life. 

t See iVumpp's traijslation of the 
^'Janam Sakhi," page*xxxiii. 

t Such is the opinion of several 
candid HincRis whom I have con- 
sulted. Compare Weber’s “ Indian 
Literature.” 
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commuBicated by the holy Guru. Truth, contiaence, chanty, 
teinperaBCe> humility, and, indeed, most of the virtues of civilized 
society thus received a qualified sanction, while, perhaps with an 
eye to religious discipline, if not consideration for religious teachers, 
alms-giving, austerities, religious retirement, and sacred pilgrimages^ 
were tolerated as important adjuncts to meditation on the Creator, 
Such is a brief sketch of the early religion of the Sikhs, but 
it must be'^stated tliat it differs as much from their present religion 
as the religion of the Vedas differed from that of the Hindus in the 
age of Manu, as the religion of the Old Testament differed from that 
of the Jews at the time of Christ, as the Indian religion of the age 
of Manu differs .from that of the present BLiudus, or as the religion 
of tlie prophet of Makka differs from that of the Hinduized 
Musalmans of India. The alterations and corruptions of the Sikh 
religion will subsequently be described. 

ML Maoiuliffe. 



Amt. IV. — CASTE IN INDIA:— (From a Native Point 

OF View.) 

I- 

I T is but seldom that controversy ends in agreement of opinion ; 

but there can be no question that it often produces rancour^ 
and increases previous divergence in great or small lueasure. 
We may, indeed, gratify our com\>ativeuess by flooring a literary 
opponent ; but even this poor satisfaction cannot always be counted 
Upon. For the passion for such warfare naturally grows cool 
when one finds himself at the mercy of liis opponent even as 
regards the language he Inns to employ. The interest even of 
literary warfare does not thicken unless the Greek is met by 
one from his own country. Leaving aside metaphor as well as the 
acrimonious feeling which is couched in it, I cannot hope to cope 
with Rev. Sharing on bis own ground : I cannot hope to 
write in his dashing style, still less to controvert every principle 
of religion, morality, and politics which, as an Anglo-Indian and 
a Protestant priest, he naturally assumes ’as unavailable ; I cannot 
hope that my paper will be read with an infinitesimal part of 
the pleasure which his will certainly afford to lovers of good 
English and crushing vituperation. If, therefore, I venture to 
enter the lists against Mr, Sherring, it is because deeper interests 
are at stake than the susceptibilities of a resentful reader of 
bis paper. Mr. Sherring^will be the first to acknowledge that his 
subject is one of such great importance that aU divergence between 
us deserves to be subordinated to the larger scientific and his- 
torical interest of unravelling the mysteries of caste. 

Mr. Sherring, for all his strong opinion against Indian caste, 
and those who, like the present writer, stick to the institution, 
has advanced the inquiry by his valuable contributions to the 
literature of the subject, and by adihitting certain points in hia 
article^ in the (Calcutta Review which are of great consequence 
in the* present speculation. 

Mr. Sherring admits that caste in India is essentially different 
from caste as it was among* Egyptians and Jews, and as it exists 
in ^English or European socfety. His statement will satisfy the 
world that castes in India now cdiftit by thousands, and that they 
are each perfectly autonomous, and confined to peculiar occupa- 
tions of an industrial character. From a perusaUof hia paper 
one ought to understand also that, however strongly every Hindti 
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may be attaclied to his caste^ there is a- gradation of ratuks*-^' 
hierarchy iu fact — between the various castes, which is'^fairly well 
recognized by the community in general. Moreover, the religious- 
ness of the Jjrahtnan, and consequently of the entire people 
governed by tiie social system of caste, is a significant fact^ no less 
than the high intellectual eminence of the Brahmans and their 
moral grandeur as evinced iu their rejection of the sordid triumphs 
of wealth* and military conquest. These fadts, put forward by Mr. 
Sherring faim&elf, will, for the most part, form a reply to the charges 
recklessly flung by him upon the poor Brahmans. 

No social question can be properly understood^ unless it is 
viewed, firsts with reference to the group of facts iu which it is 
found embodied at any stage of history ; and, secondly, with refer- 
ence to the changes which these facts have undergone in 
successive ages. Caste, therefore, must necessarily remain obscure 
so long as the religious, social and' political history of India 
remains unascertained, so long as the evolution of the Hindu religion 
remains a mystery, and the history of the domestic and foreign rela- 
tions of Indian government remains unknown. The natural history 
of caste depends upon the natural history of Hinduism and the 
political history of the Indian peoples. 

But in addition to these sources of obscurity, I may be permitted 
to name another which, however, I fear rny European and Euro- 
peanised readers will, as a matter of course, hesitate to acknowledge. 
Having in view the circumstances noticed above, the history of caste 
must be a comparative study. Now, in order to rightly understand 
a question of social progress, we are bound to examine the merits 
of its ultimate destination. If, therefore, European society be the 
goal to wjiich all social progress moves, there can be no harm in 
judging and even in* modifying caste by that standard. But if that 
standard itself be no more than a provisional, and a temporary 
state of social life, we should Wait at least before we seek to 
crown our speculations with any measure of a practical kind. 
Such measures may cause us trouble iu undoing them in the 
future, as well as iu working Jfbern out iu the present. It is iru'- 
possible that any absolutist, who delightfully believes himself to he 
furnished with ideas of a perfect and changeless character , should 
appreciate the position I assume. But, fortunately, men are uol 
wanting now who arS not so intensely satisfied with the religious 
or social system of Europe as ISk^r, iSherring seems to be. And 
I hope they at leqst will not c^espise one, because he ventures to 
doubt whether the representative form of Government is after 
idl the bCbt model for all mankind. The future of caste, and. iu 
fact, of Indian society, may to some at least be an open question, 
dad for thorn caste will have to be judged, not by the standard 
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of society and government presented in Europe, but by any 
stanclarfl* which an apologist may choose to present consistently 
with the ideas of his contemporaries'. 

If Hindus could be left to work out their own destiny, they 
would of course have an ideal of their own, and the merit of the 
means employed to attain that ideal would possess a distinct 
character. Such an ideal the Hindus cannot possibly have in their 
present condition. Bereft of political independence, theSr ideas and 
opinions of collective action cannot bear that impress of sound 
logic and morality which collective action alone can impart, to them. 
What boots it, then, that one Hindu should talk big about re* 
presen tative government, and another of something else, when 
neither of them has any opportunity of having his opinion tested 
by actual experiment, or the collective opinion of the nation at 
large formally recorded ? The future of caste must therefore 
remain a nysre speculatidn so long as the Hindus cannot assume 
*the responsibility of working out their own social evolution. 

But it would seem that there are among the governing nation 
individuals — 1 hope Mr. Slierring is one of them — who consider 
the present nelations between the governing and the governed 
to be of a tentative character, and who are anxious to help the 
evoluiiou of Hindu society in a way which would be conformable 
alike to the best interests of the people themselves and to those 
of all mankind. For such a section — however they may be 
the laughing-stock of so-called practical people — it is of some 
consequence at least to understand what is the form of life which 
caste may be expected to develope : and they must be content 
to 1)0 presented with divergent views because there is no better 
means of eventually arriving at a consensus. 

My idea is simply this, that Indian custe'is a natural develop- 
ment of the Indian village communities, and that, to rightly judge 
of its future, one must be annex! with solutions of the questions 
Avhich even now divide European society. Such questions, for 
instance, as that of ownership of property, or of communism — 
questions of profit and wages as^letermined by custom or com- 
petition — questicgiis of the relation between temporal and spiritual 
governments and, finally, questions about the future religion of 
the world, such as Mr. Slierring is bound to recognise with all 
his store of scathing contempt for liis heathen opponents. 

It is impossible witliiu t^jiis short compass to mention every 
sttip by which, in the absence qf authentic {-ecords, t try in my 
own mind to trace the historic relations between the village sys- 
teiu and the caste system of India. I must therefore content 
myself with noticing only the few distant land-marks of our 
history which have struck me most. 
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One of tlie most essential points of the caste syste ntiyrt a point 
which I believe had nothing to do with questions of physiology 
and consanguinity — is the rule that persons of the same gotra or 
different castes shall not intermarry. For gotra, I believe, the 
proper English equivalent is tribe. Caste, therefore, at its outset, 
involves a rule of exogamy and one of endogamy, showing evi- 
dently that it was squght by means of the ^;;ule to bind together 
a number of tribes so as to form one coherent body. The 
goiras, or tribes, must have at first been endogamous ; and, as 
endoganious tribes, they must have dwelt, unlike castes, compactly 
within geographical limits. It is impossible to say wlicther each 
tribe covered a single village or a large tract. But, tlic tribal or- 
ganisation being thus anterior to caste-organisation, the analogy 
between gotra-rehiti<<n.s and those of village coinmuities becomes 
an important subject of study. This itudy, however, has not yet 
received any attention. ** 

The next point to notice is tlje distinction between a local iniib* 
occupied by the same gotra, and the unit of villa‘j:e-organisatiou, 
such as would grow up under the operation of the a[)ove-inentioned 
laws of endogamy and exogamy. The vilinge system thus iit-s 
midway between two extremes, at one connected with tlie gotra, 
and at the other with the casto-organisations of India. We have, 
in fact, to suppose that at one time certain tracts were each occu- 
pied by one and the same Gotra; that subsequently, by a rule 
of eXogamous marriage, they became unitcil, so that members of 
the same occupation, but bol nging to ditlerent gotra-tracts, gradu- 
ally farmed a certain social (and also industrial union,) and that 
eventually this union became the princij^al feature of the entire 
group of peoples thu^ united. The growth of mixtrd castes — of 
the distinction betw^een pure marriages and marriages of a regular 
and reverse order — and of the order of rank between different 
caste.s, may be accounted for as features of this evolution. 

How far the Brahmans must have helped forward this process 
of development, and how far they deserve our thanks for it, are 
questions of secondary importance as compared with the historical 
ffliatiou above sketched. But the next .step in tluit filiation wouhl, 
perhaps, throw some light upon the pre.sent hazy ^notions sur- 
rounding the worth and policy of the Brahman.s. For, just as 
.caste appe?frs to have changed tribal warfare into a life of indus- 
trial union; the subsequent political dhion of a number of villages 
the principality of a sfngle family (all the village people 
orgaui^d upon the basis of caste) must have served to 
c*:eat0 divisions and sub-divisions of the same caste's. ' 

: We have thus before us two different, and I believe conflicting 
.Aifeds of social union acting upon one another, and each union 
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subject to successive historic changes. There is the geographical 
basis oiynion, originally comprising a tribe or gotra, transformed 
by a process of exogamy, and eventually converted into an assem- 
blage of castes, each governed by rules of endogamy, so as to l)e 
divided from other like assemblages, as in the days of gotra- 
organisation. Upon this basis we should put Ootras, and such 
divisions as varh and barendvo into one category. But side by side 
with these changes we should have, in a different category, the 
various castes or ^industrial guilds, the nutonomdns govern- 
ment of each, the growth of mixed castes and the cessation 
thereof, and, lastly, the mutual hierarchical relation between the 
separate castes of the same locality which, with the assistance 
of a, central sovereign power, seems to have perpetuated our castes 
and village government in such a striking maimer. 

The industrial basis of the caste organisation and the hierarchi- 
cal character imparted to it by reason of the institution being 
dovetailed <nto the ordinary system of geographically-divided 
peoples, are the peculiar features of the caste system in India, and 
it is by these feature! that the institution and its originators have 
to be judged. But the history of the institution is necessarily 
.obscure, and*inust remain more or less speculative until light is 
thrown upon the subject by men abler thau myself. It lies, how- 
ever, with men who are governed by caste to understand the 
internal and external bearings of the institution apart from the 
history of its formation and growth. 'The dynamical portion 
in fact will remain uncertain, though the statical portion of the 
subject is intelligible enough. 

II* 

Examined statically, caste presents two important features 
which have already beSu noticed; (1) th^ social union founded 
upou men’s occupations ; and v2) the external and internal rela- 
tions of each society united upon that principle. It is the practice 
to put caste in India in the same category with the social divisions 
called caste in English society, with the divisions of the Jewish 
nation, and with those of the ancient Egyptians. Indian caste, 
however, differs from English caste in that it is based upon men’s 
occupation, aifd not upon wealth, or upon birth alone. At 
first sight* the hereditary transmission of occupation would seem' 
to be the most striking feature of caste, but a little close atten- 
tion will show that it is/mly a means to further the* more import- 
ant ends of caste, one bciig the division of society into classes 
with an exclusive occupation for each. Viewed in this aspect, it 
will be easy to distinguish Indian caste from European and Jewish 
*caste« The latter, in fact, was a tribal institution, ^uch as caste has 
baan supposed to have emerged fioui by means of tbo rule of 
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endogamy and exogamy previously alluded to. The supremacy of 
the Brahmans may, it is true, be compared with that of tlie house 
of Levi. But the analogy holds good in nothing else. The rest of 
the Jewish tribes had no caste occupations ; nor did tlicy present any 
hierarchical relation as between one another. On the contrary, the 
Levitical supremacy — served to bind the rest of the tribes with 
a military-bond which was snapped with the advent of Christ, but 
which has ' nevertheless imparted to Christians an unenviable 
character of hostility in their relations with the rest of tin; 
world. Christian love lias become a bye-word with the scini- 
barbarous Asiatic, who, since the persecution of ibc Chinese 
in California and Australia, can no nnne be hoodwinked l-y 
Cosmopolitan platitudes about rendering unto Ccesar wliat is due 
to Caesar. 

The analogy between the caste systems of Egypt and India 
seems to be greater. But. liowever Europeans may treat Indian 
and Egyptian religion as equally polytheistic— whereas we con- 
sider the Hindu divinities to be nothing* worse than abstrac- 
tions — it will be impossible to overlook that the Brahman priest- 
hood minister to the spiritual wants of the bulk Of the nation, 
whereas the Egyptian priesthood were only something like the* 
Pandas of Benares, Gya, and Jagannath. But a deeper, though still 
less patent, difference lay between the relations of the warrior 
and priestly classes in the two countries. In Egypt the priest- 
hood and warrior were co-ordinated under the sovereignty of a 
king who was at once the head of both communities. The 
result was that the system broke down with the development 
of military distinction. In India, however, for all that might 
be said about the legend of Parasuram, l«he subordination of the 
Kbshettryas to the Brahman became unimpeachable at a very 
early date. Moreover, the king, although he might belong to 
the Khshettrya caste, was in ahy case supreme over both them 
and the Brahmans who ranked above them. The caste system, 
in fact, reckons a Hindu king as the key-stone of the social fabric, 
and to judge of caste without Ahe king, is as great an error as 
to treat as castes the sort* of social divisions whbh have grown 
up since the true Hindu sovereigns have ceased to exist.*' 

The truth is caste is distinguished not only by the autonomy 
of each guild among us, but by the jnutual relation between 
these autonomous guilds. i 

I do not pretend. to clearly understand the form of govern- 
ment palled parliamentary or representative. I have never seen 
it Jp life, I bhve^always been amused by the mockeries of it which 
n^ay notice now in this country, and I do not think that I 
a clear notion of the principles of the institution from 
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what I ^jave read of it. I shall therefore leave it to more com- 
petent persons to consider whether , s»r iinmher of autonomous 
guilds can be held together by tliat form of government. As it 
is, however, we see that, but for the confusion caused by the ab- 
sence of a Hindu sovereign, the various castes among us would 
rank cither individually, or in diverse groups, one below another 
in i-egular succession. But to understand the bieraicby of Indian 
castes, we should study*how the autonomy of eitch is maintained. 
In proceeding upon this study we have, however, to rcmoiuber 
that the central power — tliat of the sovereign — having • ceased 
to exist, the autonomous chaiactor has developed largely at 
the expense of the hieiarchical character. Tradition speaks of 
a goim of the Kayastha caste in IJctigal — the Dattas — having 
renounced the supremacy of the Brahmans and of the Gotra having 
in consequence been set (\,own at tho bottom of the list : it is 
within the mmnory of meu still living that a certain Kayasth 
claimed in Bengal a rank above all but the Brahmans, and 
actually went through tlJe ceremony of putting on the holy thread. 
And just now there is a hot controversy going on in Hindu 
sopiety as lo whither or not the Buunya caste in Bengal are the 
representatives of the ancient Vaisya caste. These facts show 
how the autonomy of caste tends to Ircuclf upon tho hierarchical 
character of the institution, and how the circumstances are 
affected by the character and status of the Sovereign power. 

The autonomy of a caste extends over an indefinite number 
of villages : witliin that limit they intermarry, aud may be assem- 
bled by any ineraher of the same caste, or even by any one of a 
different caste, bnt belonging to the same autonomous group 
of villages. Tho assembly takes place on .occasious, such as 
Sradli, Siarriage-Upanayan, Annaprason, &(?., and, in a modified 
form, on occasion of religious festivals. The corporate character 
of each caste, however, is most distinctly recognised, and 
tho subordination of the individual to the corporate body is 
maintained by means of marriage restrictions, and certain pri- 
vileges of the assemblies referred *o above. Within the limits 
of the corporation any rule may be established, and whoever 
infringes it, *13 punishable in himself aud such of his family as 
adhere to him, by being fined or excomrnunicated. Caste ex- 
communication is of several kinds ; aud the interdict applies 
variously to (1) messing fvith one’s caste people ; (2) iuter- 
raaft-ying with the vest of one’s caste ; or (3) io intercourse with 
other castes of the community The last named species of ex- 
coihmunication refers to the case in which a mail — no*matter 
to what caste ho belongs— is cut off from his fellows of the 
barber, the washerman, and the priestly castes. Good or bad, such 
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is the system ; and it must be admitted that it has been very 
eflScacious in securing the subordination of indivi(ji»als to the 
body politic. 

It will now be understood why I said that the hereditary 
character of caste occupation is to be looked . upon more as a 
means than as the end of caste government. This feature of 
the caste system arises from the fact tliat a most powerful 
means ef subordinating an individual to ^society is to putnsh him 
for bis faults (provided, of course, tliey arc serious enough to 
deserve the punishment) by Ibrbidding his maiiiage. Now, this 
penal* measure would fail if a man could marry outside the com- 
munity to which he belonged. Hence^ the first step in caste 
government was to prevent marriages 1)et\veen different castes. 
This was achieved by tabooing, first of all, marriages with men 
of inferior caste, next with tlioso of superior castes, and, finally, 
with any people of a different aiuouomous caste group. And 
we find in consequence that the people are very p&nctilious about 
the marriages of their caste-fellows. 

The marriage resti iction, however, cannot well be enforced, ex- 
cept on occasions of the gravest character. Fof minor offences, 
therefore, certain minor peujihies wore provided. But to give 
effect to these punitive measures, there was ono general and 
ultimate panishniont — cutting off the offender from the common 
mess of the^ caste. Now, it may seem, singular that a host who 
paid for the entertainment could be punished by his guests 
refusing to dine at bis place. But such is the fact. Every 
Hindu is possessed by a longing desire to see assembled on 
occasions of domestic festival as many of his caste men as be 
can afford to entertain. And the efficacy of the social penalty 
alluded to entirdy, depends upon this simple fact. English- 
men cannot possibly understand how sensible men should take so 
much pleasure in eutertainingiStrangers, or even avowed enemies, 
or how men should willingly incur all the trouble that certainly 
attends these festive gatherings. But they do so, nevertheless, 
and the passion (I do not find any other word to express the 
peculiar state of mind) for entertaining people is a well-known 
and easily observable fact. 

I cannot, at this place, pass on from a controversy with Mr. 
Sherring to one with John Stuart Mill, on the subject of 
the normal relation between the *jndividual and the society 
to which lie belongs. I may ' be permitted, however, to 
express my dissent from the doctrine which regards the mutual 
repres^ioM by people of an everlasting combat between their 
respective mdividualities as the most promising condition o( 
existence and of people's intellect and morality, But, 
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however tlje repression of indiviiiual liberty by caste government 
may be objected to, one must hesitate to c^)n(lernu tiio system 
when he considers that caste government in its own way did the 
duties which now occupy the three-fold instruments of a foreign 
Government — the police, the magistrate, and the j*udge. Nay, it 
combined also tlie spiritual authority of the priesthood. And it 
was only by an encroachment upon caste government that a 
Christian convert — or from my standpoint — pervert— could be 
protected from the punishment which would otherwise be inflicted 
upon him. (I refrain from noticing the empty talk about liberty 
of conscience, considering that their opposition to the appointment 
of a Catholic Viceroy over heathen nations, and iu a secular admi- 
nistration, has exposed the Protestant English community to 
severe ridicule from all non-Christians.) Be that as it may, the 
autonomy of Indian caste was doubtless most complete, and if men 
may be allowed to indiiige iu a fond hope for a universal religion 
iu the' future, I hope to be excused when 1 say that with such 
a religion the hostile attitude now presented by caste to all foreign 
religious will, in future, cease to cause any annoyance to the world 
ai;^)UtKL * 

The autonomy of each caste being thus perfected, the hierarchy 
of caste was maintained by the force of tradition, religious ordi- 
nances, the wisdom of the priesthood, and the supreme authority of 
the Sovereign. And here we sec that the strength of the system 
lay, firstly, in the intellectual and moral eminence attained by 
rhe Brahmans; and, secondly, in tiieir renunciation of all things 
wiiicli most attract people s selfish cravings. It is somewhat strange 
that Mr. Sherriiig condemns the Brahmans in one and the same 
bieath for their selfishness Itnd for their religioosness, admitting all 
the while that the Brahman nml)ition was l)ringthem (Hindus) 
to look upon him as tlieir example to follow,'' that ‘‘ he cared 
little for wealth, or, for what tlieVorld calls honor,'' and nothing 
at all for the ambition of the ^oldie,r — vile and sordid conquest." 
For my part, and according to the light I possess, I should be 
happy if my selfishtiess could be gra4ifieil by so niucli unselfishness,* 
lud should not tsare mucli for lacking the sort of enlightened 
■lelfishtiess which the Brahman lacks, and which seeks the largest 
Ljurnber of converts to one's religion consistently witli the glorifi- 
latioii of his king and country. 

However this may be, fo# all tliat the British Government 
[la^been doing to set wealth and cUsplay abov^rcal and uiiassum- 
ng merit, tlindu society still persists in underrating wealth 
jxftept as a moans to support religion and extend the iftfluence of 
iaste government. Indeed, 1 do not know but that inferior rank 

the Bunniya caste in Bengal, as compared to that of the Yaisyas, 
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in Upper India, only indicates a well-known social struggle ; certain 
unhappy relations have been known to prevail between*§ie money- 
lending and other classes in India, and, in fact, between capitalists 
and laborers all over the world. And it is hard to say whether the 
solution arrived at in Bengal did not signify the degradation of the 
money-lending caste. But, however their rank may have been 
affected by the mutual relations between castes, and especially in the 
absence of a sympathic sovereign power, t}iere is no question that 
the influence of an administrative caste has been carefully upheld. 

In the Not th- West the Ksliatryas fulfilled the function of 
administrators as feudal chiefs, while in Bengal the same function 
w'as discharged by Zamindars, and ancient rajahs, who, I believe, 
once largely belonged to the Kayastha caste. 

Below this it is now hard to determine the exact rank of each 
caste. But I am sure every Hindu will bear me out in the 
assertion that the rank of a caste tin the hierarchical scale is 
indicated by its relations with the supreme caste— the Brahmaus. 
I Iiave not space at my command to enlarge upon the internal 
administration of a caste as involving questions of kulinism, but 
the relations to which 1 refer — those as between a^guest and a host, 
a donor and donee and a purohit and his yajmaii — will be easily 
understood by any Hindu. These relations, and the principle 
involved therein — quite apart from traditions and texts — will 
snflicieutly estaldish tlie fact of a hierarchical relation between 
castes, even as they now exist. The most important and noticeable 
point in this connection is that the autonomy of each caste, coupled 
witli the mutual relations of various castes tends to stamp out 
crimes from Hindu society. Under a national government ex- 
comnnmicated criminals would necessarily be extinct without the 
help of the hangman. But in the absence of such govenimeut, 
we are furnished with classes who bear the significant name of 
criminal. Now, a criminal class means a distinct caste, not only 
excluded fiom the rest of the community, but confined also to 
particular kinds of <iffcnce. At the same time it should be men- 
tioned that caste government does not recognize the finding or the^ 
verdict of any court other tHan what forms part of itself. Hence 
no caste penalties are remitted or inflicted becaus*e, in^ the opinion 
of a judge or magistrate, a man is found convicted^ or acquitted 
of, a civil or criminal offence. 

Passing on to the religious beariugis of the institution, it has 
to be observed that Hinduism has Always comprised an esoteric 
and exoteric form •of the rolijfion. How. far this will suit the 
ideal of a Christian whose code of ethics permitted and enabled pn 
American slave-holder to cite texts from his vernacular Bible-texts'in 
support of the slave-trade, does not concern us in the present 
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discussion. But it should be understood that there was nothing 
necessaril/ corrupt in the system, becaqse in those earli^ times men 
following certain hereditary occupations were deemed incapacitated 
by their life and training to study the scriptures for themselves. 
On the other hand, the. significant fact in this connection is that 
the Sudras were never treated as slaves, hardly even as serfs. 
That their spiritual welfare was duly attended 'to, appears from 
the fact that, howeym- humble their means, thoir religious cere- 
monies always took the Brahmanic forms as the model to imitate. 
The ritualistic portion of the reiigion alone lay within peach of 
their humbler comprehension, and this was always rendered 
accessible to them ; while their moral conduct was regulated 
by a social system the efiUcacy of which has been a wonder to 
the world. The success was all due to the exemplary behaviour 
of the old Brahmans, who had certainly understood the necessity 
of separating the functiofls of the spiritual and temporal govern- 
jnents, and had prevented the danger of the latter over-mastering 
the former by subordinating all temporal affairs of the priesthood 
to the sovereign power, and by renouncing all temporal advance- 
ment from thek personal concerns. It was thus, and thus alone, that 
they succeeded in raising the Sudras from the condition which other- 
wise would inevitably have been their fate. That fate would have 
been as deplorable as that of the paupers of Europe, if the Ehshet- 
trya soldiery had had all their own way, if they could not 
have been subordinated to the moral government of the Brahmans, 
persuaded in return to be satisfied only with a temporal authority 
over the autonomous castes beneath them. 

The blackest spot from a religions point of view in the caste 
government was the treatment received by those Brahmans who 
ministered to the spiritual wants of tbg lower castes. But the 
history of the subject is unknown. We know this, however, that 
a Brahman of the highest rank may help another Brahman, how- 
ever inferior, in serving spiritually the yajman of the latter, pro- 
vided he (the former) does not accept in return any favors from 
either party. 

Tliere is nothijjg to my comprehension which could be more 
creditable ^ a priestly caste than that their general character, 
as well as that of their subordinate castes, should be pronounced 
by one like Mr. Sherring as religioua. 1$ religion is the great 
goal to which all thinkbr^ should direct their mbvement, the 
ngbie instrument which must bind men's varied natures within 
the minds of each individual, and betweefi them all in a firm 
social compact, let those beware who seek to undermine in' these 
days of religious scepticism a system of govemment,' society 
and religion which they can never hope to replace. 
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The economic aspect of caste lias always received attention from 
BnfHsh writers. It is pretty well known that caste prevents the 
struggle between capital and labor of which we have to read 
so niaob ; and that it has shown no mean success in repressing 
pauperism on one side, and plutocratic tyranny on the other. 
But I am not awam whether anybody has yet noticed ■ how closely 
caste approaches Che economic device called co>operation. The great 
merit of ccs-operatiop, the merit of preventing the chronic dispute 
between capitalists and laborers, consumers and suppliers, lies in 
tlie tinicm of capital with labor, -or of consumption with industry 
in the same individuals. How far the latter description of union 
i^ill be practicable on an extensive scale is yet to be seen. But 
the other kind of union, that of capital and labor, affords the 
strongest verification of the economic merits of caste. Fancy, 
England or Europe deprived of educational institutions and com- 
mercial facilities, the co-operatives driven to learn , their craft by 
serving as apprentices only under their domestic guardians, and 
tmdcrirouB or unable to transfer by sale thpir shares in a co-oper- 
ative joint-stock, and you will at once see the co-operatives 
growing into castes, such as now trouble the minds of would-be 
reformers of India. 

If now I may be permitted to disclose the vision which I have 
had before me in picking up and assorting the broken fragments 
of this most complicated fabric, I shall have to refer once more 
to the rules of marriage prevalent in our society and to the 
prindiple of those rules. 

Marriage with us concerns not only the contracting parties, but 
the whole of otir community. However repugnant this may be 
to modern ideas of domestic lifo, we baye to view the principle 
from the staikdpoint 6f the people themselves, and are l^und to 
confine our criticism to its concrete results, as disclosed in our 
domestic life. I mean the jointffamily system. 

The infont marriages, which are now so justly condemned, were, 
however, foraoerly viewed in relation to diverse matters other than 
now engage our attention.* It is impossible here to lay before 
our readers all the material facts connected ,with our family 
organisation, and 1 must therefore content myself, by noticing 
only this much that, caste having originated \vith tribal exogamy, 
and caste endogamy being the nlrimate goal of that movement, 
-we should obt be surprised if martym^ girls in their nonage was 
determined upon as the most suitable means to bring about ibe 
•result ' One thing *is quite clear if girls, be not married early 
there can be no certainty that they won’t marry outsijle 
. caste 'eemfounity. A nation is fonced ia from another nation 
geographical m&d admmistratire bsurriers. But an association 
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of autoiv>jnous industrial bodies oan subsist only by setting 
up social Imrriers around those industrial groups. Sucb barriers, 
comprising only distinction of rank, exist in ail ooiintries; 
but elsewhere they fail to protect the groups from moral and 
economic difficulties. Trade unions are constituted upon the 
basb of government by majorities, and the condition of the 
minority in that system of government has engaged (be atten- 
tion of the greatest European thinkers without an adequate 
remedy being yet found. Caste government requires unanimous 
consent ; it could not help doing so. For the easte-syktem is 
made up, not of individuals, but of a series of corporate bodies, one 
group ..being comprised in another, and the unit being a joint- 
family or corporation of father and sons, or brother and brother. 

It would bo as inconsistent to propose that a parliamentary enact- 
ment need not require the unanimous consent of its three consti- 
tuent divisions as it is to condemn caste government because 
Che consent of a family or a caste cannot Iw dispensed with in 
giving effect to measurell concerning them all. 

But infant marriage, however important to caste endogamy, 
is no more tfa&n a means to maintain the integrity and conse- 
quently the autonomy of castes. When, tlierefore, society should 
be sufficiently advanced for the mere Tact of a man’s occu- 
pation in life to place bim in full communion with his fellows, 
it would by no means be necessary to adhere to the ancient 
restrictions about the marriageable age of girls. Caste has been 
supposed iu this paper to have been an outcome of the tribal 
organization of Qotras, which still has a perfect prototype in the 
joint-families of the Mitakshara School and in the Bbaiacbara 
tenure of Upper India. Bat with the perfectiop of the guild system, 
it would no longer be necessary to hold to the old communal 
system, or to its necessary attendant, infant marriage, provided 
men fully appreciated the internal and external interests of 
ci^te, and sought by other means to maintain their autonomoua 
character. 

The progress of events also seemS'Ao lie towards this destination. 
The struggle fo» existence, thanks to the advent of the English 
commercial instinct, growing harder and harder from day to day, 
will, it may be hoped, soon compel men to pot off their own 
marriages till they succeed iu choosing an o^pation apd obtaining 
a fair start in life. And if the salient idea of caste, i.e,, an indus- 
trial union, is duly upheld, it may also be hoped that the good 
sense of the people will enable them to perceive that their auto^ 
neray can bo maintained best by entering intp ihatrimonial 
relations with the families of their brother-workers, rather than 
those of their parent caste. 
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We have of course to thank for this tendency the (fortuitous 
course of events which, instead of undermining caste, has only 
modified it by giving a turn to the rule of hereditary succession 
in respect of occupations. This tendency is unquestionably due 
to English influence. But the vitality of caste, it is to be hoped, 
will enable our countrymen to re-organise themselves upon the’ 
basis of occupation and by means of endogamous marriages ; the 
only point they will have to attend to being to postpone marriage 
until afidv a man has entered a guild. It was at first necessary 
to inifre people to a life of industrial union ; but when they 
will have been sufficiently inured to that life, they will certainly 
overgrow their former restrictions. 

JooENDB/i Chandra Qhosh. 
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III. 

Dialogue of •the Khali/ Walidt withfi. poor mtan. 

W HEN “Walid B. Yezid B. A’bd-ul-Melik learnt that his pater- 
nal uncle Yezid B. Walid 6. A’bd-uUMelik was engaged in 
alienating the minds of the people from, and stirring them up against, 
him, and had already levied forces in Yemen for the purpose of sub- 
verting his thrfne, and depriving him of life, he became very 
suspicious, and associated no longer with his intimate friends. One 
evening, being oppressed with melancholy, he called a servant, to 
whom he said : — “ Disguise yourself, leave the palace, and take up a 
'"position in some spot where you can see well the passers by. When 
you perceive a man of cipe age, squalid aspect, Ill-dressed, walking 
slowly, silently, and collected within himself, you are to whisper 
into his ear The Commander of the Faithful wants you.' If ho 
assents promptly, bring him at once ; but if he seeks to excuse him- 
self, makes difficulties, or is undecided, let him alone, and wait till 
you find a person like the one 1 have mentioned.” 

The servant accordingly departed, and returned soon with the 
required man, who, being introduced into the apartment where 
Walid was, saluted him according to the manner used towards the 
Commanders of the Faithful, and remained standing, till the.Khalif 
ordered him to approsujh and take a seat, and began to speak kindly, 
so as to remove any apprehensions he might have entertained, and 
to put him at his ease. Then Walid asked*him whether he liked 
to converse with Khalifs, “ Undoubtedly, Oh 1 Prince of the Belie- 
vers,” replied the man. “ Then,” continued Walid, ” as you like such 
conversation, tell me in what it consists ?” He said : — In flatter- 
ing the prince when he is silent, in being silent when he speaks, 
and in discussing suitable, but not vjilgar subjects.” 

** You have stud well,” replied the Kbalif ; ” I am satisfied with 
youri>pinioB. Continue, 1 am silent, and listen.” 

“There are two kinds of conversation,” continued the man, 
" nor can there be a third. “ The first consists in narrating what 
is worth hearing and thi fscond, in discussing a subject serving 
a|>urpose which a man may hav$ in view. But I have heard nio 
news of any kind in the capital of the Prince of the Faithful ; 
therefore, 1 shall, instead of it, relate a parable, and, in lieu of point- 
ing out a road to the Commander of the Faithful^ 1 shajl merely 
approach it and remain on the skirts of it.” 
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You have said well,” rejoined Walid ; “ We shall, ^ therefore, 
point out the road ourselves, and give you indications tS Tollow it. 
We have become aware that a certain subject of ours desires to 
injure our empire. This rebellion disturbs us, and offends ns 
gravely ; do you know of anything like it V 
“ Yes," replied the man, and Walid said “ Speak, therefore, of 
this matter, and explain it according to your pleasure.” 

O Fridbe of the. Believers !” replied the nfan, 1 have been told 
that when the, Ehalif A’bd-ul>Melik B. Merwan prepared to wage 
war against A’bdullah B. Zobeyr, and marched with bis army 
towards Mekkah (may God preserve it!) he 
‘“tended to take with himself A'mr B. Sa’yd 
B. As, who was considesed a suspected 
man, of sinister intentions, resolutely aspiring to the Khalifats. 
A’bd-ul'Melik B. Merwan knew all this very well, he had neverthe* 
less spared his life, from natural clem'eucy, and on account of the 
bonds of consanguinity which subsisted between them. But -when 
t^ Kfaalif had left Damascus and marclvid several stages, A’mr 
B. Sa’yd pretended to be sick, and asked permission to return 
to the city. A’bd>ul-Melik assented, and, as soon as A'mr had 
entered the capital, he mounted the pulpit, harangued the people, 
accused the Khalif of every kind of evil, and proposed to depose 
him from the supreme power. The people applauded, proclaimed 
A’nor Khalif, and paid him allegiance. Having in this manner 
obtained possession of Damascus, he began to fortify its walls, 
mad# arrangements for the defence of the frontiers, and distributed 
largesses. Information concerning these events, reached A’bd>ul- 
Melik during bis march against Ben Zobeyr ; and he learnt at 
the same time that the Governor of Emesa bad thrown off hie 


aU^iance, as well asHbat the frontier districts were in rebellion. 

mving beard all announcements, the Kbalif entered the 
tent in which his viziers were assembled, and, pointing with a 
Uttle stick be had in his hand, in various directions, he addressed 
them as follows Here,” said he, ” Damascus, the capital of our 
empire is situated, which A’psr B. Sa’yd has already occupied ; 
here is Al)dullah B. Zobeyr, who has made himsplf master of the 
Hejaz, of E’rau aud of Egypi^ of Yemen and of Khc^asan here 
is No'mim E Badier the Amyr of Emesa ; Zofr B. Haretb, Amyr 
Kinnisriu and Na’yil B. Qays, Amyr of Eilistyn, who have 
, rebdled and minted Ben Zolwyr ^tfalif.” At these words the 
viziem wwre stupified ; thOT hung, down their heads and remained 
s^t • , 

" Why aie you mute ?” said the Ehalif, ^‘Giveme jowadvipe 
ft oDOe ; this ts the mommt in which I have need of it.” Then 
of th^ said:— “What can we prapowinthiseBMigenoyl 
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Would to Ood that 1 might be tmnsmuted into a chameleon 
under sotulh tree^tump in Tehamab,. till these rel)ellions are 
finished 7” 

From this reply A’bd-ul-lielik concluded that he could expect 
nothing from his viziers ; therefore, he ordered them to remain 
-(vhere they vrere, and went away. He at once mounted a horse 
quite alone, and ordered a squadron of his bravest cavaliers to arm 
themselves, and to folUw him on horseback at such a distance that 
they might perceive any sign made by him. Thus he left the camp, 
keeping this escort in his rear according to his pleasure. • 

A’hd-ul-Melik rode till he met an infirm old man, with whom 
he entered into friendly conversation, and then asked : — Have 
you any knowledge about these troops 7” And the man replied:— 
All 1 know about them is, that they are encamped in yondqr 
place.” “ Have you heard," asked the Khalif further, “ what the 
people say abqut this undertaking ?" “ What does that concern 
youl”- enquired the old man; and the Khalif said I have 
a mind to follow this army, and to enrol myself therein as 1 am 
in search of adventures.” ** But why ?” asked the old man again, 
elegant and polished as I see you, and of high lineage as I 
sfispect you to be 7 Why, moreover, do you ask me about a thing 
which you have already determined to do 7" “ Indeed," replied 
A’bd-ul-Melik, 1 stand greatly in need of your advice." The 
old man continued : — ** Well, then, you must abandon that in- 
tention upon which you appear to be so much bent, because^ the 
prince whose service you desire to enter is in a critical position ; 
his followers are about to desert him, and all his affairs are in 
disorder. A monarch in calamity is like a sea in a tempest ; the 
further from him you remain, the better it will be for you.” 

*' Old man 1” replied the Khalif, “ X hav^ not sufficient pru- 
dence to restrain myself, when any ardent desire seizes 
me. I feel myself irresistibly impelled to follow the fortunes of 
this prince ; and 1 must forsooth go after them. You would do 
me a great favour by communicating to me what the Khalif ought, 
according to your opinion, to do, in ,the grave emergency which 
has been fallen, him. 1 might suggest to him that advice, and 
thus i^comm^nd myself to him ; who knows 7 perhaps you may 
be the means of procuring me his favour.” 

“ There are disasters," answered the old man, “ in which the 
power and wisdom of Qod ha^ deprived the human 'intellect of 
every means of escape. The miqprtune, however, into which the 
Khalif bos fallen does not appear to me to‘ be of a kind with 
which the reason of man cannot cope, or human cdhnsel lead 
to a happy issue. As you requested me, I was obliged to remote- 
your delusi<Hi. 1 have given you a rejdy as you desired, W do 
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not rely entirely on niy judgment^ because the case is most 
grave, and therefore the choice of a plan is of equal gravity/* 

Speak, may God reward you!” exclaimed A'bd-ul-Mellk, ^‘for 
1 hope that He will guide you on the right way^ and that 1 shall 
by your means be led to salvation.” 

“ The Khalif,” said the old man, ** is waging war against his 
foe ; but the will of God has declared itself against that course. 
That God^does not«want him to attack Ben Zobeyr, appears from 
the fact that He has impeded the progress of the Kbalif, by allow- 
ing in, the very seat of the empire A^mr B. Sayd to revolt by 
seducing the people from the pulpit itself, taking possession of 
the treasures, and even of the throne of the Khalifate. I advise 
you, however, to examine well the position of the prince and 
to await what be will do. If you see him marching forward 
and persisting in his intention to attack Ben Zobeyr, be sure 
that it will be frustrated ; because that miyst inevitably 
happen after God has manifested a sign of his judgment in 
order to restrain him from the undertal^ing he has begun, and 
in which he nevertheless obstinately persists. If, however, you 
perceive that he turns back and abandons his design, you may 
consider him safe ; because in that case he will show that he 
has considered the matter, and repents of it ; and God cancels 
the sins of those who implore His pardon, having mercy upon 
those who return to Him.” 

“ But would it not be the same thing for the Kbalif,” inter- 
rupted A'bd-ul-Melik, to return to Damascus, or to continue 
his march again^st Ben Zobeyr? The judgment and the will 
of God do not yet clearly appear from the fact that the minds 
of the Khalifs subjects have become^ alienated from him, and 
that they have ventured to transfer their allegiance to a 
pretender.” 

« You do not perceive,” replied the old man, that there is 
a very great difference between the two cases, and I sliall ex* 
plain it to you : — A’bd-ul-Melik is marching against Ben Zobeyr 
as an unjust aggressor : because he has neither promised him obe- 
dience, nor attacked any p<&sessions of his. On the other hand, 
by marching against A’mr B. Say’d, be will wear thq garment of 
offence, because A’inr B. Sa’yd has violated the oath of ficlelity, 
has abused the confidence placed in him by the Kbalif, has 
perverted his subjects by instigating them to rebellion and 
perfidy, and bas taken possession of the capital of a realm 
^longing neither td him nor %o bis ancestors, but to A’bd-ul* 
IteUk and to his fathers. Therefore A’mt B. Sa’yd is the usur- 
per ^ the enofpire ; and it is said 

, , 0^0 fattens himself by rapine will become lean ; who governs 
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by fraud will be excelled ; an iniquitous army will be conquer* 
ed-and'tytdhuy broken. 

On this subject shall relate ib yoq ft parable, which will 
dissipate your doubts, and sharpen your intelfei^ 

It' is narrated that a* fox, whose name wM Zalim,< possesseda- 
den, to which be used 'to retire, and live in> great comfort. One 
day he had gone out in search of food, and found on his return 
a- serpent in the den# Zalim- waited- forthe^rpent to depart; 
„ . but in vain, and at last- concluded that- 

• WD oxea. miserabto reptile had determined not' 

to leave the plaoe.- 

Wben the fox perceived that the serpent had made itself' 
at home in bis den, and that he could not live with it, be 
weut in search of another lair. ZMim then - roamed about until 
he reached a den of beautiful appearance, situated near a 
fertile plain, , adorned with numerous trees, and legated by 
several brooks. Being highly pleased with this den,- Zalim inquired 
about its owner, and was told that it belonged- to a fox 
named Mowafed, who nad inherited it from his father. Zalim - 
at once paid a- visit to Uowafed, who received him courteously, and- 
led him with great politeness into the interior of his den, and' 
Zalim, complaining of the intrusion of the serpent, explained to- 
him what had happened. Mowafed condoled vrith him, and then 
spoke in the following terms “'It is my opinion that you ought 
uot to be satisfied with -persecuting your enemy ; you must by all 
means endeavour to expel and to-kilhhim.” 

It is said Who is suspicious of his enemy has, so to say,, 
encamped an army. Cunning often gains the victory over a< 
large tribe.. If you wish |o assail a foe, do not use force before 
knowing t^t he is weaker than yourself ; ^but if you desire to 
injure him by fraud, do not think that be is stronger than yourself > 
in spite of any power he may wielcL 

My advice to you is that we should go to your old halation/ 
that 1 may examine it well; perchance 1 can devise some strat- 
agem, to put you- in possessiou of your den again.. 

It is said : — ^Tbe best plan- is- that Vlhich is- founded on^ mature 
oonsid^ratioDy Tfierefore they assert that three things spoil all^ 
undertakings.' The first is, when many participate in a design, 
so that it is divulged and fails. The second,' when the participai* 
tors are rivals and envious of each other, b^ause tbea predilec- 
tions and contentions interfere, .which will ruin any undertaking.-. 
The third- is, when one man intehds to govern an nndertlddog' 
from- a distance, ousting another who had began to di^l there- 
with ib person ; in- that- case discord between the tsvo vfili: CMiO 

St 
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the arrow to miss the target. Lastlyr when a person begins an 
enteiprise on hearsay, he may succeed ; but if be dobcfso on hi» 
own eeular evidenee, he has a better chance; that much is 
eertain.'* 

• Then the two foxes went together to the den of Zalins. After 
Mowafed had examined it well, he turned to Zalim^ and 
said r — ^ I have seen - enougli to induce me to believe that I have 
discovered the weak side of the enemy." 'tit depends upon you 
what is to be dbne, said Zalim ; and the other fox replied ; — " The 
weake^.ftdvioe is that which presents itself at first sight.” 

It is* said :--Advice is the mirror of the intellect ; if, tberefbrer 
yon desire to know a man’s mind, ask him for his advice.. Tlie 
best plan is, that which has been well pondered, and devised 
after mature deliberation. If advice be the sword of the intellect, 
and if a sword cuts the better tlie more it is sharpened, that advice 
will be the best which has been considered most. If, therefore, 

J on accompany me to ray cave, and will be my guest this. night, 
shall spend it in thinking over the stratagems which may occur 
to me, * 

They did so ; and whilst Mowafed puzzled his brains, Zalim at- 
tentively examined the den of his host. It appeared to him to 
be so spacious, situated iu so agreeable a place, so well secured, 
and BO well appointed with every comfort, that be became mere 
and more enamoured of it, and greatly desired to possess it ; 
therefore he at once set himself to invent some trick, by which 
he might realize his wish and expel Mowafed. 

It is said : — h. base man is like fire, which, if yon caress it, 
hursts out in flames ; and like wine, which, if you love it, will 
mi^o you its prey ; and if you obey its impulses, will make you 
Sts slave. • * 

The next morning Mowafed, turning to Zalim, said : — " I took 
notice that yonr cave is too, distant from trees and cultivated 
grounds, Al^ndon it therefore, aud be sure of my aid in ex- 
cavating another den in this neighbourhood which is so fertile 
and pleasant.” “ Impossible,” said Zalim, “ my temperament is 
so constituted that my heartrwould break if 1 were to leave my 
birth-place, and, wherever else 1 might live, I could find no repose.” 

It to said that a well-balaDced miud is mamifestbd by ‘ seven 
qualities : — -Piety towards parents ; afllection towards relatives ; 
love for one’s t^untry ; a desire to live /}uietly in one’s own house ; 
letnone %t wasted youth ; the* custom of wearing common 
clethes, and patience with the evils of decrepit and dediniug a^.” 

To' these words of 2^1im, Mowafed replied as follows ; — “ ITou 
khow that h6«who gives advice must be well acquainted with the 
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rftate of Jiyia who asks for it ^ because, if be were not, it is likely 
that his advice might <io more barm* than good. He would re- 
semble a physician giving a prescription suitable for a malady, 
but without knowing tlie temperament of the patient or his 
diet, and without taking in^o account the proximate causes of the 
malady, the season of the yt‘ar, and the climate of the country. 
Lastly, when the physician is persuaded that he has discovert 
the tme remedy, he ‘must administer it in seoh a manner that 
its virtue will overcome the disease. 

It is not unlikely that your habits resemble your name, 
and that you have been punished for some transgression which you 
are now .expiating, for some injury inflicted by you upon others. 
If such be really the case, your endeavour to extricate yourself 
from yonr present difficulty will terminate like the struggles 
of a certain animal captured in a net, which tried furiously to 
burst it with# its paws, anS not only entangled itself more, but 
tfroudit on its own death, because the huntsman who had at first 
intended only to retain it captive, now killed it. 

Now 1 shall relate to you a fable from which elegant instruc-* 
tion may be dfttwn, and the fruits of mature philosophy tasted, 
fables, indeed, captivate our attention, because they interest us 
more than dry axioms ; they are like picttires which are more 
attractive to the eyes than the originals themselves. For a si- 
milar reason, the language attributed to animals is more willing- 
ly heard thati quotations from the musinga of the most profound 
minds. 

It is said that a man well acquainted with the treatment ‘ and 
cure of diseases to which birds are liable, possessed a feinale and 
a male pea-fbwl, the nanietof the latter being Zibrig. The owner? 

who thought highly tof their beauty, and 
cock!^ ^ caressed them much, observed one day that 

the plumage*of Zibrig was losing its briglit- 
ness, which he considered as an undoubted symptom of an immi- 
nent malady. He knew also that the disease could be combated 
and extirpated by pulling out thejongest feathers of Zibrig'a 
plumage, by sepftrating him from the female, by diminishing his 
allowf^nce of wfood, and by giving him a certain bitter drug to eat. 
He put this whole treatment into operation, and Zibrig became 
melancholic. • 

It is said: — The miserfes^of the ills that befall* you ought 
to /emind you of the good which jou still enjoy. 

Whilst Zibrig was thus isolated, he perceived a cock, Hinzab 
by, name, who belonged to the same master ; he was the hand- 
somest of his race in stature and in the beauty of his feathers^ 
sud was amusing himself by singing. It may be imagined that this 
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only embittered the feelings of Zibrig ; and what wonder 
that Gk>d ^amongst . his. immense miracles, should have granted 
intellect to these animals, and inspired them with wisdom, as he 
did at OQe>time'the lapwing of Solomon. (see Quran'Ch..XXV'lI. 
V. '16 s$gf)<«ipon whom be peace 1 Accordingly it. is possible .that 
Zibrig said to Himsab:-r*“ O, you, who are so free, can.you pity one 
who is separated from his -companion, whose wings are clipped, 
who is imprisoned, and whose food -is doled dut tobim day by day. 
If* yon- could'. feel pity for his misfortunes, and would lirten to his 
lamentatioirs, >^yoo might peibaps .give bim some cousolatioo, or 
'.6niV:him some w^ of escape.’' 

“ And what difficulty could there be ?” replied Hinzab. “ I know 
. full well that among the acts of a generous soul, mercy towards 
the afflicted is the- one .which meets with the best acceptance from 
God." 

It is said : — We are hll bound to protect each other from inju- 
ries, but he acts in the best manner who regards as his own oah»- 
inity that which has befallen- anotiier, de%ers him. therefrom, and 
.puts him on his guard from relapsing into other difficulties. 

Hiqzah -continued Our first duty is to acknowledge the pre- 
. -eminence which man enjoys over ns ; ennobled as he is with the 
gift of intellect, and the dignity of knowledge, he has agood 
right to extend bis authority and to exercise his .power over 
-.H^;^he .acts .justly when .we ..displease him by our faults, and 
^punisbeaus.” 

“’Are you conscious of having committed any fault continued 
lAe.coclc. “Not .at all,” replied Zibrig. “'If,” said the cock, 
“you would sincerely submit to the authority of your master, 
|OB ou^ht to aliandon all ilionghts of resisting it.” 

He IS -not really^loyal who does not cheerfully accept an act 
-of justice from his superior, although it may be bitter. 

Xiisteq, .oontinued'he, to a story which will perhaps console you 
and lead you to hope and. ceutentment. 

It .is narrated that a certain king had two honest and faithful 
viziers, one of whom, being .pious, practiced works of mercy, and 
abstained .from various indulgences. These two viziers would 
scarcely ever i^pree with .each other, so that the kjng, w^o was 
much annoyed by their antagonism, found him- 

ns two V ^sw. (inder^e necessity of dismissing either tlie 
one <sr the -Other of them ; but jo qjrddr to determine which of the 
two shottU disebaiged, he devised the following expedient,.: — 

Having sideeted a House which contained a secret place, he or- 
dered one^of bis eonddants to conceal himself there, and instruct- 
ed Ih’un that* the two viziers were to be imprisoned, whose acts 
ijind eonvemtkms he would have to watch, fiotb the viziers 
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were at ojiee conducted to t)ie said house, which was securely locked, 
and only* a small window 'left open, for providing the prisoners 
with their daily food and drink. The first day elapsed without 
their uttering a syllable to each other; but in >the evening the 
pious vHsier asked hi8''vCoinpanion .how he felt." The latter re- 
plied : 1 trust in ’fate, and abandon myself in ihe hands 
of the predeetinator, whose -name be .praised!" " Qn ^the con- 
trary," replied the 'first, " 1 feel the blood boiling withih me, and 
<can hardly stand on my degs. What do yea -think may be the 
reason of thisi" The devotee replied : '*1 have reviewed my 
-whole conduct, and 1 have not discovered a eingle error which 
might have displeased the king. Towards the army and the 
people 1 acknowledge having committed two kinds of iqjustice; 
1 have, namely, at all times defended the people against-the troops, 
and 1 have done my utmost to keep the latter contented. Lastly, 
•1 .find that I -have committed innumerable sins towards God, al- 
4hough -l nevw failed toexamine my conscience every morning and 
evening, to repent, and to ask pardon from God, and endeavoured 
to expiate my faults as well as I could. Therefore, 1 believe that 
1 am being -punished, only for the sms 1 have -committed towards 
Iny God." “ And I," replied his'Companion, " am of opinion that 
a certain person has maligned me, and 'destroyed my credit with 
•the king. -What -do you tiiiink of it .l" " It seems to <me," replied 
•the pious vicier, “ that we both ought to resign ourselves to the 
commands of God, and to trust in Him ; because this calamity 
of ours is a mystery which our minds would try in vain to tfnder- 
stand." “Indeed,” replied the other, “several plans of deliver- 
ance have occurred to me, but tlie best plan for me will be to write 
■to the king and to aband<p) to him my whole property on condition 
of being set at liberty, and dlowed to retire -to nay house, ki 
order -to adore my Lord.” “This is the weakest kind -of expe- 
dient," -replied the devotee, “ because it gives rise to so many 
suspicions, furnishes the king with a pretence for persecuting you, 
and is like despidring of divine aid." 

They spent the night without any farther oonversation. In 
the morning loaf of bread was brought, and the devotee said 
to h^oomppuion :: " Eat -this-;" Imt the other rejoined, “ I shall 
not ; for, fear of being poison^." “ I, however," -oontmued the 
devotee, ** shall -consume my portiim, and* ta’ust to God for the 
«xest." Etereon he took dnc^liidf of the loaf, and, bn beginning 
eat, discovered a most beautiful ruby in it The next morning 
a loaf was brought again, <me-1ialf of which the devotee took, 
imd found another gem ; and the same thing happened the 
third day. Then the king had the viziers taken*out from their 
oonfinement, and his confidant related what he bad seat. Thereon 
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the' king caHed both the viziers, and asked them they 

bad spent those three days. They narrated the truth, and the 
devotee, taking out the gems, said : — “ I have found these in the 
bread, but it is not just that I should appropriate to myself the 
share of another.” “ Indeed,” replied the prince, “ God has de- 
prived him of the gems, and has given them to you, as a reward 
for the ’trus|) you placed in the Most High. These gems alone 
were in thb ]oaveB,eand I only desired to ftiake an experiment 
in order to learn how each of you would behave, when his own 
safety wa^ at stake. Thus 1 have found that your companion has 
listened to the inspirations of demons, whereby be gave way 
to culpable thoughts towards his creator, and rebelled against 
Him ; he also suspected me of wishing to poison him and to 
deprive him of his property. You, on the contrary, have not failed 
to console yourself, instead of endeavouring to devise a scheme 
of deliverance, in a case both the origin and the oirQumstances of 
which were unknown ; thus you have abaudoned yourself to tber 
will of God, and in all your conjectures^, blamed yourself only. 
Thus 1 perceive that God has chosen you for our snpport, and 
has pointed you out -as the only man worthy ef our favour. 
Thank Him who has guided you, always trust Him in calamities) 
and abandon yourself to Him iutbe dubious events of life.” 

Thus be declared hinaself for one vizier, and sent the other 


away disappointed. 

After Zibrig ha<i heard this story, be frankly abandoned himself 
• to the treatment of his master, which bo 

tJ# pea-fowb.*'^°*^ intended to resist ; nor did it take a 

long time for his disease to yield to the 
virtues of the medicines, whereon his master again provided 
him jvith abundant foqd, and became again as kind as be had 
formerly been. 

Observing the great desire of Zalim to return to his birthplace, 
Mowafed said.: — “I think we ought this day to go and collect 
some faggots of wood. When the night 
thftwo *** “*» \ bring from one of the tents 

a Inirnir^l brand, which we, -shall, together 
with the wood, convey to the month of your den, apd put, tire 
whole on Hre. If then the serpent attempts to go mit, be wUl be 
burnti and if he rsmains, he will be suffocated by the smoke. 

*' Most excellent ! We shall do so Replied Zalim. 

Accordingly they began work, and gathered as much wood afl 
they were able to caiiry ; and id the night, when the people of 
the tents hod kindled their fires, Mowafed went and stole a firs- 
Meanwhile Zalim dragged a bundle of wood to the 
Uo 9M!^ which he entered, mid so drew in the bundle that 





it became strongly fixed in the mouth of the den. As the entrance 
was thdb *barred, Zalina imagined that, if Mowafed intended to 
force it, he would naturally fail, and, des^iring of succeeding in his 
efiorts, would most probably go away in search of another refuge. 
Zalim also calculated that whilst the siege might last, he could 
easily subsist on the provisions which he had seen in the den, and 
stored by Mowafed for his own use. Thus bis wicked avarice and 
iniquity hindered hin>from per^iving the folly^of his sAeme, and 
that be was actually going to meet the fate which Mowafed 
iutended to prepare for the serpent. , 

it is said r — Beware of your own designs agaiust the enemy, 
as you would of his against you. More than one man has perished 
by tbe schemes he himself planned ; more than one has fallen 
into tbe well which he had dug with his own hands, or wounded 
himself with the arms which he was brandishing agaiust ethers. 

When Mowafed arrived *with the fire-brand, he could not find 
Zaliip, and tuought he had gone to fetch also Mowafed’s bundle 
of faggots, to save him the trouble of bringing them. Pleased 
with this trait of supposed kindness, Mowafed intended to help 
him to carry tbe burden. Accordingly he dropped the fire-brand, 
but recollecting that the wind might accelerate its consumption, and 
that it would be necessary to baring another, he placed it in the 
mouth of his den to conserve it, and went to look for Zalim. 


Meanwhile, however, the brand kiudled the wood, and Zalim was 
burnt in the den ; so that he was caught in bis own snare. 

When Mowafed returned from his fruitless search, he sawwbat 
had taken place and exclaimed : — “ I have never seen a weapon 
which injures him who uses it more severely than injustice. 
Wherefore 1 think that a wicked man involuntarily seeks the 
knife which is to kill him, and runs to ^ho cliff from which he 
is to be precipitated for his bad conduct.” 

Then Mowafed waited till tbe fire was extinguished, entered 
tbe den, threw out the carcase of Zalim, and continued to sojourn 
there, but always on his guard, aud prepared against the tricks 


of rogues. 

“ This fact,” continued the old'man, “ resembles precisely the 
treachery of A’fixr B. Sa’yd, who rebelled against A’bd-ul-Melik, 
* * took possession of the capital when be 

A’bdii-Mai^ adventure of absent, and proclaimed himself Blhalif. 

But whilst A’bd-ul-Melik is taarching to 
wage war against Ben Zobey/, be is doing exactly that which will 
a&engihen the hands of A’mr, ’both of whom are doing to him 
what Zalim did to Mowafed.” « 


* When A'bd-ul-Melik had heard the parable ef tbe old man, 
and considered its moral, he was laach pleased, and said:— You 
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may count upon a handsome reward from me, because you have 
greatly obliged me. Take this as a promise, of which ^you must 
mmind me afterwards, that 1 may discharge my debt to you.*' ** 1 
do not understand,*’ interrupted the old' man,, and A'bd-ul- Melik 
continued I hof^ to profit by your advice when I am* with 
the Ehalif, and will then ascribe the merit of any service I may 
do him to you;”' And f,” retorted the old man, shall never 
ask a reward .froip an avaricious man.” But how do you know/* 
asked A'bdtui-Melik, that 1 am avaricious } ’* He continued : — 
«no1^ since you delay the gift and the reward, when you 
have it in you power to bestow it at once % What hindered you 
from presenting me with one of those costly arms or garments 
which you have on your person V* Indeed^ 1 had not thought 
of that ” replied the Ehalif, and, giving him bis sword, added 

Take this; you will not be a loser by it; the value of it is 
twenty thousand dirhems.** No, 1 Uo not accept presents from 
oblivious persons/* answered the old man \ let me go ; the favour 
of God is a]l-sufEcient for me ; He forget} not even the avarl- 
cious.**^ Perceiving his true piety from these words, the Khalif 
said I am A'bd'uUMelik ; trust me, and tell 4 me what has 
happened to you/* We are helpless/* continued the old man, 
**Jet us both go and confide what has happened to us, to Him 
whom both you and 1 serve.** The Ehalif then went away, acted 
according to his advice, and was successful. 

Walid Ben Yezid, when he heard all these stories, greatly admired 
the intelligenee, and the curious erudition of that unknown man, 
and asked him for his name. Having heard 
of the name, but never known it before, the 

Khalif said, qiyte abashed : — ** He who 
has one like you among^bis subjects, and knows him not, is unfor- 
tunate/* 0 1 Prince of the believers,” answered the man, Kings 
know ^ only those who come before them, and plant themselves 
at their gates.** ** No,” said the Ehalif, we shall not accept au 
excuse which we do not deserve,” and he forthwith presented him a 
handsome reward, with the invitation to come freely to the Court 
at any time. • 

The Ommiade Khalif Wsdid II. reigned only ‘one year (A. H. 
125-I26, A, D. 748*744), and was slain by the partWns of his 
l^elattve, Yeaid B. Walid B. A*bd*ul-Melik, who bad rebelled 

against him in Yemen, as is correctly 
narrated in^the beginning of this tale. 
Before the Khalif despatched a servant & 

. « search of a man for the purpose of consult^ 

%^,/hlm fdiat be ought to do in order to retain the sceptre which 
from his haods. Absurd as a oonsultation with a poor 
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stranger on filo importatit a subject may. a/ppear to be^ it> agrees 
perfectly Veil with the character of \V^alid^ which was more ibat of 
a madman than of any other kind. Uis scorn of relij^ieti eontribiit* 
ed not a little to his fall; be once used the Qoran for a target, 
when shooting arrows,* and on another occasion he sent for b 
scholar from Kufah to explain to him iieitlier the Qoran ndr the 
traditions of the prophet^ ]^it‘ only the remarks concerning whier 
&c. 8uch and similai* indecencies were tile onli( acta recorded df 
the short life of Walid IL which lie. spent in debmicbeiiee with 
women and buffoons, wkh whie and song ; so that his CpartiCfo 
and officers beoame disgusted with his irreligious and imthfOiai 
conduct, and promoted the reyolt of Yexid, who became bis 
sncceBSor* . - . . 

A’bdttllah B. Zobeyr had rebelled in Mekkah and Medi&ah 
already A. H. 61 (A.D. 680-81) during the reign of Yeaicl I.* the 
second Oinniinde Khalif, who resided in Damascus, and was suc^ 
reeded by Mca^siah 11. A.H. 61» '(A.D. OSS), after a reign of 
ohly six weeks. Tlieyi came Mcrwan I., who . rercouquercd 
a great portion of the Empire; but^ while his troops besiegi^ 
A^bdullah B. 45obeyr in Mekkah, he was strangled A.H. 65 by 
Kis own wife, after a reign of nine mouths. He was succeeded by 
his own sou, A’bd^ul- Melik (reigned from^ A.H. 65 to 86v A.X>. 
684 till 705)^ who took possession of the throne against the wish pf 
his father. Merwan had, instead of making A’bdul-Metik LdS' 
heir, promised tlie succession to the son of lus predeoesaor Yesid l.^ 
and to A*nir.6. Sa’yd B. As., a man of great influence ari^ong the 
Ommiades, and the same who is mentioned in our narrative. Thus 
it may beseCh how A'lnl-ul-Melik, when he ascended the throne 
had to struggle, not only with his own partizaus for supremacy, but 
also with the factions that obeyed A’bdullab B*. Zobeyr, and couse* 
queutly also with fanatic Shia’lis as well as impious Kharejites. 

A’rnr B. Sa'yd B. As. was a member of the Ommiade dynasty 
reigning at Damascus, and therefore also a relative of A^bd-ul- 
Melik. He hud already aided Merwau I. in his usurpation, ou 
condition of succeeding him himself. When, however, A'bd-ul- 
Melik attained •the supreme power, this same A"icr B. Sa^yd 
gaveanothev example of extraordinary simplicity, by requesting 
the new Khalif to allow him to reign till his death. A’bd-ul- 
Melik vouchsafed no reply, but retained him near his person, and 
marched with his army in oDiOr 70 (A.D. 688-89) against more 
dangerous enemies. On that oce^^ion A'mr executed a stratagem 
^bove his usual capacity ; for he marched three days— according 
to our narrative several stages ; — fled in the night from the cami^ 
to Damascus, where he mounted the pulpit, took pc^ession of the 
public treasure, and piocl iimed himself Khalif, A’bd-ul-Melik lost 
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no time in returning and besieging him ; he found hin| to be not 
more wise than before, because he induced him to open the gates by 
promising him the succession to the Kbalifate, which he coveted so 
much. By this act A'mr brought on the end of iiis own career and 
life ; for, as soon as A’bd-ul-Melik had entered Damascus, he invit- 
ed him to an interview, smd A*mr hastened to meet him, 
after having beaten a woman who had endeavoured to dissuade him 
frmu rtudti&g into ^uch danger. He took, bbwever, the precaution 
wearing A cuirass under his garments, and, making bis appear- 
ance at' the castle with four thousand armed men whom he left 
at'the gata and entered accompanied only by a page. He was at 
once made prisoner, and A'bd-uI-Melik, who was just going to 
prayers, ordered his own brother to slay him, but finding, on his 
letnrn, that his command had not been executed, be killed A’mr 
with his own bands. 

It is also necessary to correct in tbil place the anachronism of 
our narrative in which the rebellion of the Amyrs of lovfer 
Palestine, of Emesa and Eanisrin, which took place during 
the Kbalifate of Merwan, is stated to hare occurred during' the 
reign of A’bd-ul-Melik, whereas it occurred five oi^six years before 
A'mr had proelmmed himself Khalif. Apart from this little 
irregularity, the whole narrative is based on historical facts ; the 
poor old man of the dialogue serves merely to string together all 
the parables, among which that of the two foxes appears to be 
the best, as A*bd-ul>Melik and A’mr B. Say’d were nothing but 
two reives, the one intelligent, and the other stupid. 

E. Behatsek. 



Art. VI.— TBREE CHINESE GENERALS. 

T he second of the Manchii Emperors of China, the illostri* 
ous EanghI, left to his sacoessors a legacy of war b^ood 
hU western marches.# In several campaigns h^ penetrated into the 
country lying to the north of the great desert of Gobi, and around 
the sources of the mighty river Amour. He re-asserted tt)e long* 
lost authority of the Emperor over the petty princes of Zungaria, 
and waged in those regions thirty years of successful warfue^ 
marked above all by the overthrow of the able and not less ambi- 
tious Galdan. It was not, indeed, until the genius of his General, 
Feyanku, turned the scale against the Znngarian prince in battle 
at Chao-modo, that Kanghi could congratulate himself upon 
assured success ; and the death of Galdan in the following year 
rendered the triumph of his arms still more complete. But 
although the ablest and most formidable of the desert chiefs bad 
been obliged tok succumb to the Emperor, all danger to Pekin 
from the west, whence in previous ages danger had so often 
borne, had not been removed. The years .following the death of 
Galdan were occupied in arranging various matters connected 
with the countries beyond Kansuh and Sychuen. They were 
years also of war, and of expeditions into Chinese territory sanc- 
tioned by Eleuth princes, and composed of tbe scum of ZungarU 
and AlWshabr. One expedition against Sining failed ; another 
against Tibet succeeded, and returned laden with the spoils of 
Lhasa. About the same rime a severe defeat was also inflicted 
upon the Manchus near Turfan. Desultory .warfare continued until 
Kanghi ceased to reign, and then his successor Vung'Ching with- 
drew the imperial forces. The refractory chiefs were left to their own 
devices, and tbe Emperor remained content with the enjoj^ent 
of his home provinces. There was prudence in his resolution, if 
there was little of the heroic. But at the same time that this with- 
drawal froih tbe advanced positioh which Kanghi had taken up 
beyond Go^i i^as calculated to husband the resources of the 
State, it noust not to forgotten that it possessed another and a 
less favourable aspect. It was a tacit admission that the bold 
and prescient policy of Ktgtghi, in anticipating danger fi^ the 
ambition and military ardour of the peoples of Gentral Asia, was 
to be abandoned, and that the *Mancbn dynasty, under the gui- 
dance of Yung Ching, would trust to tbe chapter of accidents for 
tfie avoidance of a danger which in times past diad frequently 
proved to be of the gravest description. Fortunately for tbe peace 
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•of the Chinese frontier, nay, perhaps, even for the preservation 
-of the MaDohii dynasty, the hesitating and weak-wclfed Yung 
Ohing was succeeded by the resolute and sngaciotis Keen Lung^ 
before the princes of Zungaria had recovered from the blows 
■which Kaffghl an<l his generals had inflicted upon .them.* 

; reasons \yl]ich induced. Kanghi in. the aevent^ntk 

pentnrj^ ia UJndertabe ,a wav against Galdan, operated* on the nrjtnd 
of the in the eigbteentb, and^ made him disposed 

to champion tiie cfijiise of Amursana, a , chief wlio had ruled on the 
baplis of tliio Hi, and who had fled to China for safety from tl>e 
ipursuit* of his rival, Davatri* It was not long before Keen Lung 
the detorminff.tion to st^ppovt the cause of the fugitive, 
hud* ]n,17$5 lie placed at )jis disposal a Chinese army commanded 
\ij a General named Papti. This General had already distinguislied 
himaelf, and bad ol>taincd from his master several titles of honour. 
It ii^ scarqely necessary to remark that, as has always l>een the 
ci^q whon the clajins of a pretender have to he supported by ^ 
mrmgn aripy* the real authority was vested in the hands of the 
Uldne^ General. It is instructive to kncTw what the condition 
of C'ldna w(^s at the time when military enterprises were being 
san<Jtioned in remote regions, and the Emperor Keen Lung him- 
self tel (s,tis something upon the subject: — *‘My empire is tJie 
the richest and the moat populous in the world. My 
cofters are overflowing with money ; my maga^-inea are filled 
vyitfi all. kipdsv of supplies. I have sufficient resources to furnish 
cxpcjpses fojr the longest war, to support my people when 
unforoiseen calamities, to provide for multitudes of 
.^workmen by employing them on public or other useful works/’ 
Mfas picture drawn by this ruler of the internal, condition 
of thcf vast empire wjiiph be governed. ’It was, we know from in-r 
^<6)j6p<j[eiit sources, iieftber exaggerated nor overdrawn. Be gives 
W thp condition of the Chinese army, 

ef the Manchu and Solon warriors. It was with a strong detach- 
ment of tlie^e latter that Panti advanced towards Hi, Terror went 
tbem^ DavatrPs follow^ers deserted him. In five monthly 
Hjq whole, of the country lying immediately to the north of the 
Shan was at the foot of the Chinese Empi^pr,, Bis troops, 
victory, bad^ broken, cheerfully through ey.^ry ob^acle. 


tJiey tim^ tq l|®nd a bow, or to draw an arvew, before 
;te..^?^tfl,.84hniission every w.Fiere,” Epnthis brilliant success Panti 


reoeiVi^ the, title of and was honoured with other mt^vks of 
W pleasure. With a best compnt^ ai IgO.OOQ m6a 
wM“'^^tier!ed,an eaqrmQuae^cteflt ofcQuntTy, and Wfla bis 
be,, bad,, done sq. wl^iqnt losia.g a sin^e 
^ “cMoUj . China's first caTupajgn.oq, the lianas of. tbfl 
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Wi was therefore bloodless. Her subsequent successes were to be 
neither m easily attained, nor so wholly satisfactory in their results. 

Amursana became king of ^unga^ia. He was only a puppet 
in the hands of Panti, yet be aspired to increase of dominion. 
From his palace on t\}e Hi he looked with a coveting glance 
towards the ridi cities of Altyshahr. He longed to see himself 
installed as ruler in Kashgar and Yarkand. He intrigued, 
and he premised fj-eely. His overtures were regyded with 
suspicion, yet he was the nominee of the EI>gdo Khan, and, as 
such, spoke with authority. The leaders of one of the factions 
of Altyshahr placed themselves at his disposal, and Paftti gave 
his approval to a scheme which had every appearance of resulting 
in the addition of a fresh province to the Empire. The enterprise 
fared well, and another Chinese vassal established himself as 
ruler at the important city of Akeu, chiefly by the assistance of a 
detachment of Chinese troops lent by Panti. This success further 
increased th^ growing confidence of Amursana, and, as it acquired 
fresh force, so the restraint of the Chinese GeneraPs presence 
appeared to be more and more irksome to him. When the campaign 
bad closed with the capture of Davatri, the Chinese army bad 
returned bonje. Panti remained behind with a small garrison of 
600 men. The Emperor’s representative continued to insist upon 
Amursana, sulimitting to his guidance in all things, although 
the power to enforce his will had really departed from him when 
bis army retraced its steps to Eansub. 

The friction between the rival authorities was continual and 
soon mutual suspicion became pronounced hostility. Amursana 
beheld his authority daily more curtailed, and he chafed at the 
restraints imposed upon his inclinations. Panti saw the growing 
distrust and restlessness. *of tlie Eleuth, aryl by bis advice Keen 
Lung summoned Amursana to Pekin. The latter refused to comply, 
and both parties prepared therpselves for the conflict. Panti, 
although aware of the growing rebelliousness in the mind of 
Amursana, does not - appear to have believed that he would have 
sufficient audacity to attack a Chinese Viceroy. He trusted 
to the prestige of his country ts carry him safely through all 
dangers.^ His dver-confidence was not justified by the event 
Amursana revoked, and bis followers carried everything before 
them« Panti, surprised when almost alo^p, was slain, and las 
fate was slmred by bis colleaffue Aiougan and all of Maochu race. 
Tims fell, by tbe.hand of the^ssassin, the General who but a short 
time befme had laid the greater part of Central Asia at the 
feet of Keen Lung. His operations in the field had bfen clmrae- 
terised by rapidity, and they had been crowned with success. 
Lulled by his triumph into a feeling of security^ he bad not appre- 
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chted at its due importance the danger from the piqued ambition 
of Amursaua, aod he paid the penalty of his blindness with bis 
life. As a geueral he was no unworthy successor of Feyanku, 
and he left to those who came after him an example and a name. 

For a moment the shock of this reverse unnerved the statesmen 
at Pekin. The cry was raised that it would be well to abandon 
the possessions on the Hi, and wise to give up the idea of pre- 
venting a sg^d and useless war. These views c found no favour in 
the eyes of Keen* Lung. He sent vindicating armies, and he 
told his generals, “in the most precise orders/* that they 
must either capture the rebel or perish in the attempt. So far 
as regular resistance went, Keen Lung s generals were not more 
strenuously opposed on this occasion than Panti had been on the 
previous one. They were, however, deceived by Amursana, and 
an order for their recall was sent from Pekin, In the mean- 
while they had fallen into an ambuscade, and been murdered. 
Tbeir next successors were not much more fortunate. They q]bq 
proved themselves to be too confiding, and fell into disgrace. Keen 
Lung never showed pity to incompetence or ill-success, and they 
were re-called the year after they had set out for « the command 
of the army, to meet the fate of defeated generals at, Pekin. 

At this moment when matters wore tbeir blackest aspect for 
the Chinese, the second of the great generals produced by the 
wars of Keen Lung appeared upon the scene. This Generars name 
was Tchao-hoei, and, when everything appeared lost in Central 
Asia,, be gatiiered round him the few Maochii troops that 
remained, and opposed the hitherto successful rebels at all points. 
By his noble example he restored the confidence of his soldiers, 
but, while striking at sedition wherever it raised its head, he made 
it appear that be ^as not less anxious for the attainment of a 
solid and lasting pence *than he was for military renown. At first 
his forcea were too few to strike at the root of the danger, 
and he was compelled to ask the Emperor for reinforcements, at 
the same time that he submitted a plan of campaign to him. 
Struck with the iibility shown in ibis despatch, Keen Lung sent the 
troops required, and appointed* Tchno-hoei Genera I-in-Chief. The 
result completely justified the Emperor’s disc^mination. The 
whole region was re-conquered, and Amursana compiled to flee 
for safety to Russian teyrritory. 'J'be close of the year 1757 found 
the Chinese egain established in unquestioned supremacy in all 
the region north of the Tian Shan. Vchao-hoei became convinced 
that there would be no trancmillity for his master’s dominions 
until the ^country to the south had also been converted into a 
Chinese provickce. The attempt was made of governing throng 
Native princes, but these either proved weaklings or rebelled, 
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Barhanuddin K.hoja and his brother openly raised the standard 
of revolt at Kashgar and Yarkand,' although but a few months 
before they had experienced Uie clemency of the Emperor. An 
envoy with an escort of 100 men was sent Tbo tlie court of 
Barhanuddin, by whose orders they were barbarously murdered. 
It became necessary, as Keen Lung says i»i his narrative, to again 
draw the sword from tlie scabbard in which it had just been 
sheathed. “ March, he wrote to his Generi;^), “ ngairist the per- 
fidious MahomedauSi who have so insolently abused my favours. 
Avenge your companions, who have been the unhappy \hictimsof 
their barbarous fury.” Of the details of this war in the country 
of Little Bokhara, or Kashgaria, Keen Lung says nothing. My 
troops set out^ and in a short time Hoeipou (Little Bokhara) was 
conquered.” Fortunately the Pdre Amiot has supplied the omis- 
sion, and left us contemporary evidence which enables us to fill up 
something qf the outline bf that war. This consists in the letters 
Aom Tchao-hoei to Keen Lung. It would be easy to compose 
an epitomised narrativ^e from these ; but as they have never been 
quoted by any author, it will be most instructive to give the prin- 
cipal passages from the Chinese General’s account of his own 
Campaign. The letter is written from the camp before Kashgar 
on a date which corresponded with the 13th of September 1759. 
‘‘The two Hotchom” (Barhanuddin and his brother) “having 
learnt that your M«ajesty’s troops were marching against them, 
abandoned their amusements in repairing the fortifications of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. They at once perceived that it woOld be 
impossible for them to resist your arms. They fled from their 
citieSj and tliey dragged themselves and their families from hiding- 
place to hiding-place. The inhabitants of Kashgar, like those 
of Yarkand,” — who bad surrended to TcIia6-hoei without offering 
any resistance before he advanced on Kashgar — “ surrendered to us 
with every demonstration of joy /which was a sign that they asked 
for nothing better than to live under the laws of your Majesty, to 
experience in their turn the effects of the goodness of your great 
heart which embraces all the worl(|. They came before us, bring- 
ing refreshments, which I accepted, and caused to be distributed 
among tho soldiers, whilst giving in all cases to those who brought 
them small pieces of silver, or other money, not under the name 
of payment, but rather as a reward. Th^y appeared to me to be 
very well satisfied with the arrangement. I entered the city by 
one gate, and left it by another. The inhabitants covered me 
with honour. Some accompanied me throughout my progress, 
r;rying out frequently, ‘ Long Live the great Emperol: of China.* 
Others lined the streets through which I haa to pass. They 
were kneeling, and remained in that posture the whole time that 
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I was makiug my progress. I made them a short ^ddress, in 
which I pointed out the happiness that they were about "to eujoy^ 
if they remained faithful in their duty to your Majesty. At 
the same time* I announced that those amongst them who 
had followed the side of the rebels could be sent to Hi, and that 
that would be the only punishment for a dime for which they 
deserved to have lost their lives. I was frequently interrupted 
by fresh efies of, ‘l<ong live the great Empefror of China ! May he 
and his descendants give us laws for ever !' I at once gave orders 
for the preservation of public tranquillity, and for the prompt 
re-establishment of ail things on their ordinary basis." Tlio re- 
mainder of the letter is taken up with a description of the Em- 
peror's new province, which is very interesting, but beside the 
present subject. By a judicious mixture of severity and mode- 
ration, by tact as a Governor, quite as much as by valour as a 
soldier, Tchao-hoei had accomplished *the task — which the cour- 
tiers of Pekin had styled impossible — of conquering Little Bofc^- 
hara. The measures lie took were such* as to make conquest 
appear to be as little odious as possible in the eyes of the people. 

While Tchao-hoei was re-arranging matters in the great cities, 
his lieutenant, Fou-td, was in active pursuit of Barhatmddin, whom 
he defeated near Altchour (Sirlkul). He defeated him again on 
the little Pamir, and the Khoja with his brother fled into Badak- 
shan. The ruler of that country surrendered them to the Chinese, 
and they were sent to Pekin, where they were executed. The 
Chinese wars in this region closed with complete success. Beyond 
the frontier line which they had taken up, the chiefs of the Khir- 
giz force and the rulers of Khokand became vassals of the 
Bogdo Khan. Tchao-hoei*s task complated, he returned to Pekin 
to receive the rewaiys»showered upon him by a grateful sovereign. 
His success had been equal to that of Panti. It was greater in 
that no ill success marred its'close. His brilliant achievements 
did not shield him from the envy of the great, but they received 
their due recompense at the hands of the sovereign. It was not 
too great a price to have paid, to have incurred the malice of one's 
rivals for having wou the favour of the dispenser of all honour. 
Keen Lung, on his approach to Pekin, weut out« half-a«day’s 
journey to meet his successful General. One of the royal palaces 
was set apart for his us6, and ho was raised to the title of Count, aud 
appointed a minister of State, whilcliis sou was espoused to a 
princess of the blood royal. Foj several years Tchao-hoei enjoy- 
ed in peace the honours which his master bestowed upon him, 
and then he sank under the infirmities which fttsh is heir k\ 
An incident "occuiTcd iu connection with his death which is 
worthy of presei vulion, l{ecu Lung paid him a visit, alihough it 
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knowu^that he was dead. He wished it to be supposed thafe 
Tcliao-hoSi was still alive, and the General was dressed and' 
})laccd in his chair to receive his Majesty, who addressed him as 
follows ; — I command you to remain as you are. I come to seo^ 
you for the purpose of exhorting you to leave nothing undone to- 
wards ihe rc-establishment of your health. A man like you is still 
necessary to the empire.” The task which it may be said that 
Panti comjnciiced aiid*Tchao*hoei completed, w^is one fliat stood 
the test of time. One hundred years after Tchao-hOei made his 
triumphant progress through the streets of FCashgar, and •Fou-t& 
won his memorable victories on the crest of the Pamir, the 
Chinese authority was still supreme in Little Bokhara. Many a 
blow bad been levelled against it. It had withstood the shock of 
rebellion and external aggression. Treason wiibin and force from 
without had gone far to ruin tlic bright prospects that had appear- 
ed so easy of j^ttainment, when Tchao-hoie harangued the town 
pejoplo-of Kashgar and Yarkand, yet the writ still ran throughout 
tlie land in the name pf the Bogdo Khan. The great rising of 
the Tungani in the country from Kansuh to the Kizil Yart iii 
18(52-03 produced a series of events which led to the overthrow 
of the Chineso administration, and to the substitution for it of 
a variety of Mahomedan governments of which the most respect- 
able was that of the late Yakoob Beg. That overthrow and the 
creation of these independent states revived the condition of things 
that obtained in the days of Kanghi and Keen Lung. For Galdan 
stood the Athalik Qhazi, with the exception that to the Khokan- 
diaii soldier of fortune China in her weakness appeared to be a 
more likely prey than she could possibly have seemed when the 
Manchu dynasty was at Us prime to the king of Zungaria. It 
is unneessary to follow the course of ev<‘,nte •(hiring this period. 
In due time the right and inevitable policy of repelling all possi- 
bility of invasion to a considerable •distance from the great wall 
was adopted by tbe Pekin Government, whose confidence had been 
restored by a series of successes elsewhere ; and it was determined 
to recover the lost possessions round the Tian Shan and to chastise 
the murderers of phincse soldiers ami settlers. The accomplish- 
ment cd' this resolution was entrusted to a general who, whatever 
test we may apply to his actions, must bo held to be ono of the 
greatest generals of the day. There is nonliving commander of 
any country who has conduclcckso extensive, hazardous, and little 
apjjreciated a campaign as that against the Tungani rebels and 
the chief of Kashgar, and there ^nre few who have shown ae 
mijjch skill and knowledge of the art of war as Tso Tsufng Tan^, 
the third great general which China’s wars in Cenfral Asia have 
produced in modern times. 
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Tso Tsung Tang, as viceroy of the north-west province of 
Kansuh, had at an early period la the disturbances ‘uecn called 
upon to deal with the Tungan rebels, and veiy soon he was in a 
position to announce to the Pekin authorities that the insurrection 
has been stamped out of his province. He tlien set himself to the 
task of collecting an army, and the necessary supplies for an 
advance across Gobi upon the countries of the Tian Shan. Years 
were ococipied in this woik. He submitted a plan of operations, 
but unlike liis predecessor 'rdiao-hoei he had no Keen Lung to 
deal In 1871 he succeeded, by intrigues among the 

Calmucks, and by despatching a small expedition, in re-establishing 
tlie Chinese authority at Cbuguchak ; but it was only on suffer- 
ance that he was able in that year to do even this much. His 
preparations were not finally completed before tlie year 1S7I?, when 
he commenced operations by serniing forward detachments from 
Lanchefoo, the capital town of Kansuh, and situated in the extreme 
north-west of that province. Two years at tlie leas? passed aw.ay 
before any considerable force had reached the vicinity of the 
Tungan cities, and during that period ^the Chinese soldiers had 
on several occasions to make halts of some duration for the 
purpose of forming depots. The differences of ciimate between 
the various spots where these detachments halted also obliged 
them to pursue their way with deliberation across the barren 
wastes which He between Lanchefoo and Barkul, the nearest of 
the Tungan cities. They are represented as having sown the 
corn which was to provide them with the means of continuing 
their march wdien it had ripeueci ; and, primitive as the plan may 
seem to the military student to be, it is the only one which makes 
warfare on a large scale possible in tlio barren regions between 
the great wall and /ihe Caspian Sea, at* least until the introduction 
of railways shall have annihilated space. 

But in 1876 thefe was no logger rponi for doubt as to the move- 
ments of the army of Tso Tsung Tang. Rumour had long been 
rife as to its strength and the intentions of its general. Its very 
existence had been called in question, but in the early autumn 
of that year its appearanclj before the walls of Urumtsi, a once 
important city, commanding a pass through the' Tujn Shan, fur- 
nishod a conclusive reply to the doubts and fears of the Mahomc- 
dan peophs, to whom the prospect of a return of the Chinese had 
long been* the one oppressive (j^’ead of their existence. The 
Chinese general, encountered little resistance at Ururatsi. The 
garrison surrendered in a few days, but the Chinese gave tfiem 
no quarter. It is probable, however, that the towns-people were 
spaied, Mo»t of the chiefs and all the fighting men of the 
Malioincdans fled to Manas, a town to the north' west of Crumlsix 
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There they made their first and last stand against the Chinese. 
For two dionths — from tlio 2iid of September until the 6 th of 
November — Tso Tsung Tang laid close siege to it, bombarding it 
from batteries constructed on the model of European artillerists, 
and levelling its walls by sap and mine. The defence was reso- 
lute, but tlie besiegers were persistent ; and at length the end 
came, and the place surrendered. The Tnngan army was to march 
out with the honours (ff war; but when the da^came there were 
signs — at least such was the Chinese General.*? account — that it 
intended to cut its way through. Tso Tsung Tang took •suspi- 
cion for certainty, an^d acted upon it without hesitation. The 
Tungani soldiers were all destroyed. The women, children and 
old men wore spared. Witli this decided victory Tso Tsuug’s cam- 
paign north of the Tian Shan closed. It was but the prelude to 
a still more important one to the south of that range. 

The Tungapi being ovcf thrown, the Chinese General turned 
aH his-attcnlion to the more difficult task of prosecuting the w^ar 
\vith Ynkoob Beg, the ^ate ruler of Kashgaria. The winter of 
3876-77 was emplo 3 ^ed on both sides in making preparations 
for the coiiflicif, and early in the latter year Tso Tsung Tang had 
a large army uiider his immediate command, probably 50,000 men, 
in readiness for the task of forcing the' Tian Shan, wliilc a 
smaller corps was advancing from Uamil. Yakoob Beg bad for 
his part not been idle. He had concentrated most of his troops 
round Turfan, and a Russian Officer who visited him at tbo time, 
computed^ their strength at 17,000 men with 80 guns. In addi- 
tion to these trustworthy troops, he had 10,000 Tunganis ; but as 
most of these deserted before the fighting began, they were no 
clement of strength. Early in April llie Chinese army was in 
motion. Fighting look place in the defileS of the Tian Shan, 
with no result, liowever ; but the advance of the corps from 
Hamil was rapid and uiiopf)o,scd,* This movement turned the 
Kashgarian line of defence. Yakoob Beg was compelled to concen- 
trate his troops behind Turfan in face of a more numerous and a 
successful enemy. Ho was defeated,^ and again in a second battle 
at Toksoun. 80(^11 after he died at Korla, but the Chinese General 
kept Jiis trocips in camp at Turfan during the whole of the sum- 
mer. In August, when he had completed all his arrangements, 
and had occupied Manuas and Karakaru with a large army, for the 
double purpose of overawing tla? remaining Tungani, anS of provid- 
ing against any dubious act on tlie part of the* Russian autho- 
rities, the ordcis for the resumption of the campaign were 
isf?yued. Tso Tsung Tang drew up a plan of action vfhich was 
followed to the letter by his Lieutenants. On the 2hd of October 
the Chinese army for the reconquest of Kashgaria was assembled 
at a village called Kuhwei, some distance west of Turfan. 
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It numbered fifteen thousand men with thirty field pieces. Oa 
the 7th of October, Karaahahr was occupied \ on the 0t& Korla ; 
on the IDtli Kucha, near which two battles were fought and 
won. Before the end of the month Aksu was in the hands of 
the Celestials. Tso Tsung Tang had meanwhile joined his 
Lieutenants with a large army, by making a wonderful march 
across the mountains from Manas to that city, and on the 17th of 
December* Kashgy itself surrendered. Tlio numerous pretenders 
to the throne fle(l to Russian territory ; and the other great 
cities, Yarkand, Yangy Hissar, and Khoten, opened their gates 
to the invaders. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
consider the political significance of these events, but, in discuss- 
ing Asiatic matters, it cannot be forgotten that China has 
incontestably proved that her fighting strength is far from being 
insignificant. She has also th^ood fortune to possess a great 
general. The man who caii collect* troops under ^extreme diffi- 
culties, who can move them across a distance of more than tWiO 
thousand miles, who can convert raw material of an unpromising 
character into soldiers capable of winning tWee campaigns, must be 
of no ordinary stamp. His manoeuvres in the fi.elA, his operations 
against fortified towns, his tactics, his strategy prove Tso Tsung 
Tang to bo worthy of the title of general. Lastly his triumph has 
not proved ephemeral. He holds what ho has won more than 
two years after his final victory, and he has held it under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty. There is no reason for supposing that 
ho will show less ability in retaining his conquest in the future. 

The careers of those three generals, Panti, Tchao-hoei, and Tso 
Tsung Tang, the Chinese conquerors of Central Asia in modern 
limes, will serve to show what Chin^ has done in the way of 
military enterprise. •Equally important evidence might be furnish- 
ed from the study of her wars in Tibet, and the Himalayan 
regions, in Burmah, in Yunan in Szechuen and in Formosa ; 
but the Central Asian campaigns will suffice, and arc of more 
present interest. The question, which need not here be answer- 
ed, though it must, suggest itself, arises, if in the past China 
has been al)le to do so much/what in the future may be expect- 
ed from her when her army has been drilled'by ^German, or 
French, or other instructors, and when her arsenals are as well 
supplied with weapons' as those of this country ? That day is 
certain to arrive sooner or later, already the great military 
journal of Germany has gone so far as to style China the 
n^*i.u^al ally of Germany.” TlieSe predictions do indeed anticipate 
the future 4>y certainly one, if not more than one, generation; 
but it s impossible to shut one’s eyes to their growing significance. 

Demetuius Chahles Bouloer, 



Art. VII— a SKETCH OP THE HISTORY OF PRAKRIT 

PHILOLOGY. 

P RAKRIT philol<%y must still bo said ta bo ia its infancy. 

lu India, indeed, which is the homo of that language, it 
can hardly be said to exist at all. An abortive attempt was 
made some years ago in Calcutta to publish tlie text of Krama- 
di^vara’s Prakrit Grammar, the Sankshiptasara, and witliiii the 
last ton years the famous Prfikrit grammar of the great Jain 
monk Ilemachandra lias been published in Bomliay, and a Prakiit 
poem, called Karpfira Manjari, in the Pandit ” of Benares, 
though neitheir of them with much pretension to critical accuracy. 
But with these exceptions wc believe nothing has been done by 
tbe Native scholars of. India on the field of Prakrit philology. 
Even in Europe, and among European scholars in and out of 
IJurope, it is only of late years that Prakrit is receiving that 
attention whitjh it so abundantly deserves. Without an intimate 
knowledge of that language it is impossible to gain a correct 
insight into, and a true appreciation of the origin, the history and 
the mutual affinities of the modern vernaculars of India. Pra- 
krit, in fact, may be said to occupy very much the same sort of posi- 
tion with regard to the modern Indian Vernaculars, more •espe- 
cially to those of North India, that Sanskrit holds towards the 
Aryan languages of Europe and Western Asia. It supplies us 
with a key to the comparative study of them on scientific prin- 
ciples. But Priikrit does more than this.* It also supplies us 
with a not unimportant auxiliary in the domain of Aryan compar- 
ative philology itself, on accotiut of the evidence it affords 
regarding the uniformity of the laws that regulate the evolution 
of large sections of the modern forms of the Aryan languages of 
Europe. For, as F. Haas has sljown in a little work published 
some years ago, .and recently Mr. Brandroth in the journal of the 
Royal AsiaSc Society,* the development of the modern Romance 
languages of Europe from the Latin is governed by the same, 
or very similar, phonetic laws as those Which have produced the 
Prakrit and its modern Seseendants from the SansKrit. But we 


* Friedrich Haas, Vergleichung Brandreth, The Gmirian compared 
des Prakrit mit den Romanischen with the Romance d^anguages, Bart I. 
Spraohen^ Berliu, 18C9, and E, L, August 1879, and Part II, July 1880. 
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believe that the study of Prakrit is destined to render us yet 
another important result. Wo believe that it may jfei! supply 
us with a means which will go a considerable way towards 
determining the vexed question of how much there is of the 
non-Aryan element in the Sanskrit language. This question, 
however, cannot be taken up with any promise of success, nor 
can any satisfactory answer to it be expected, before Prdkrit 
philology l\as advanced considerably beyond the present initia- 
tory state in which \fe still find it. ^ 

We have said that Prakrit philology is still in its infancy. 
In saying so, wc do not mean that the existence of the 
Prakrit language was not known till a comparatively small 
number of years ago. As regards Indian Pandits themselves, of 
course Prakrit has been known to them at all times. But with 
the exception of the superficial knowledge required for the 
understanding of the Pr^ikrit poriiom; of the Sanskrit dramas, 
assisted aa^it was by Sanskrit translations, in the nature of cribs,* 
the study of it has been practically in abeyance for a great length 
of time. The last Prdkrit grammarian whose date is certainly 
known, is the groat Jain monk, already mentioned, tllcmachandra, 
who wrote his grammar at the instance of the Ch^lukya KingJ 
Siddha Kaja (who reigned in Gujarat, from 1094-1143 A. D,), 
and whose story is related by Forbes in his iitia (\ ol. 

L, pp. 189-204, 171-175), There is reason to believe that he^ was 
not the last Pandit who occupied himself with the study of Prakrit* 
Thero^are at least two oilier Pr&krit grammars known under the 
nances respectively of Trivikrama and Subha Chandra, which iu 
all probability arc of later date than that of Heniachaudra. These 
three grammarians belonged to the Jain community; and seeing 
that a large number, land among them \he oldest of the sacred 
books of that commuinty, are written in Prakrit, it is only 
nsitural that the study of tliat Ijunguage should have been kept 
alive among them for a much longer time than anywhere , else 
in India. No doubt from the nature of the case some traditional 
knowledge and study of it are still preserved among the Jains. 
But, putting these people asidd, tho study of Prakrit has been 
practically non-existent in India for some centurie^ Professor 
Wilson in his Theatre of the Hindus, {vol I, f.LXV) mentious 
a drama Vidagdha Madhava, ‘‘ written less than three centuries 
ago,*' the greater part of which is composed in “ high Prakrit." 
This is not the op ly instance of its Kind. But even if they werg 
more frequent or of more modern date than they really are, the fact 
would not alter the case. For the writing of this so-called “ higl)' 
Prakrit** consists merely in turning Sanskrit composition into 
artificial Prakrit by the mechanical application of phonetic rules, 
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as laid down in Vararnchi*s grammar, — a process which need require 
no greafc amount of Prakrit scholarship,. 

To European philologists the existcime of Prakrit was made 
known, almost, if not quite, as early as that of Sanskrit itself. 
It was in the year 1789 that Sir William Jones published hie 
translation of the Sakuntala, “An Indian drama/' as the title 
page says, “ translated from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit." 
That translation may fairly be considered/' as ilaxiMiiller says 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit LilemtiiH, “as the starting 
point of Sanskrit philology." Bnt, though the author of it called 
attention to the existence of Prakrit, his work did not become 
the starting point of Prakrit philology,* at least not in the same 
sense as with regard to Sanskrit. The value of the latter in 
every point of view, as to language, literature, archaeology, philo- 
sophy and religion, was very soon recognised. The rapid strides 
with which Sanskrit philok)gy advanced may be judged from the 
/act. that, within the next fifty years after Sir W. Jonfk’ publica- 
tion of the Sakuntala, not loss than 603 books bad been publish- 
ed in Sanskrit philology, exclusive of all woiks on Indian anti- 
quities and comparative philology.* Since then that number 
•must have been trebled. Not that Prakrit was left altogether 
unnoticed ; that would have been impossible, considering the 
intimate connection In which Prakrit stands to Sanskrit, 
in a not inconsiderable department of its literature, that of 
the drama. Thus in 1801 Colebrooke published an essay on 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages^ and in 1808 another on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry^ where, however, Gaudian would 
have been a more appropriate term to use than Prakrit ; for very 
little is said about Prakrit proper, but much about the so-called 
“ modern Prakrits.” How little real adva^^ice Prakrit philology 
had made at that time, and for many years afterwards, may be 
seen from the fact that in 1827 a great scholar, like H. H, Wilson, 
in the introduction to his Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hind'dSf could still seriously propound the question, whether 
Prdkrit represents a language that was ever spoken, or is an arti- 
ficial modification of the Sanskfit language, devised to adapt 
the latter to peculiar branches of literature." (See page LXV.) 
And he answers the question, though somewhat hesitatingly, 
that “ the latter seems to be the most lil^ly," namely, that Pra- 
krit is not a real, but » fabricated language. Bufr, as we should 
expect of a scholar like Wilson, he was not bljpd to what might 


• • See Gildeiiieister in his Bibllt- Huton/ of Ancient SUmkrlt Litem* 
theoae SanscriiCB Specimen, Bonuae, ture, p. 2. • 

1»47, noticed by IVI. JMullor in his 
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be said ou the other side ; and at all events, he saw very clearly 
the great importance of the study of Prakrit, not only *iil a phi- 
lological but in a historical point of view ; “ for/* as he rightly says, 
sacred dialects of tlie Bauddhas and the Jaiuas are nothing 
else than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer 
to Ceylon and to Nepaul are connected with the rise and progress 
of that religion which is professed by the principal nations to the 
north and ’east of llindnstan/’ This fact,* which Wilson hero 
himself mentions, ihat the sacred books of the Buddhists and 
Jains are written In Pdli and Prakrit respectively, might liave 
made, and no doubt did make, him, to some extent, hesitate 
in his opinion that Prdkrit was a mere literary invention. Still 
this much must be said for Wilson, that with the practical ex- 
perience of Prakrit then at the command of European scholars, 
it was hardly possible to arrive at a different conclusion from that 
at which he did. That experience was *lhen confinec^ almost ex- 
clusively ^0 the specimens of Prakrit met with in the dramatic 
works of Sanskrit literature. And as to thpso, Prakrit philologists 
are now, I believe, unanimously agreed that Prakrit was never real- 
ly spoken in the form in which it is exhibited in the dramas, with 
a partial exception, perhaps, as regards the earliest of the dramas 
the Mrichchhakaiika), But that is something very different 
from saying that Prakrit was no spoken language at all. I doubt 
whether anywhere in the vast Hindi area any one has over been 
found speaking the sort of Hindi — the High Hindi — that modern 
writers delight in. That Hindi is an artificial language in tlie 
same sense that the Prakrit of the dramas is an artificial lan- 
guage. Nevertheless everyone knows that Hindi is one of the 
vernaculars, one of the modern languages, of North India, and 
many of us are able tef speak it. Just as little can it be doubtful 
that Prakrit was one of the vernaculars of India, 

But the mistake of Professor Wilson, and the reason which made 
him fall into it, are not without significance ; for they throw a clear 
light on the causes which underlay the comparative neglect of 
Prakrit philology, compared, that is, witli the rapid growth of tlie 
study of Sanskrit during th3 same period. The fact is that 
one was intimately connected with the other. * Thp causy of 
this connexion was a very accidental one, but not the less of very 
unfortunate consequences. 

At the tiin6 when Sanskrit was, sOf t(f speak, first discovered, 
it was natural that those early pioneers of Sanskrit philology 
who were official administrators fiAt, and philologists afterwards, 
should havo given preference to Sanskrit works which attracted 
tlmm by their poetical beauty, like the Sakuntala. Thus it was 
tliat the Sanskrit drama fii^st brought Prakrit into notice. And 
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in proportion as the attention of philologistR turnofl from these 
lighter dfl^artments of Sanskrit literature to the heavier, but 
for more ancient and more iniportant, portions of Vedic lore, in 
the same proportion the occasion and the interest for the fltudy 
of Prakrit deoreaseil, foe, with the exception of tl>e drama, Sans- 
krit literature i« almost a blaiik as regards that languacre. At 
the same time hardly any sources for tlie supply of Prakrit from 
elsewhere were opened up. The fact, indeed,,^ that tiTere was 
a not inconsiderable literature in Prakrit was not unknown, even 
to the earliest pioneer of Prakrit philology. Colebrooke, fn his 
already mentioned essay on Sanskrit and Prdkrit poetry, writtea 
as early as 1808, speaks of specimens of Prakrit in the books 
of the Jains.*' Not long afterwards it became known that 
many books of the Jains contained not only specimens of Prakrit, 
but were wholly written in that language. In his essay on the 
philosophy of tbe PI Indus, \/ritten in 1827, Colebrooke already 
speaks ■ of the “ Prakrit and Pali, the languages of the Jains and 
Banddhas * and of the despability of having a “ good collection of 
original works'* in those languages. A passage to the same effect 
has already heen^qiioted from Wilson’s introduction to his Theatre 
of the Hindns, also of 1827. And the same fact is noticed still 
more pointedly in Ids Sketch of the lielirfio\jb8 Sects of the Hin^ 
dusy of 1832 (see Essays, vol. L, p. 280). But although the 
fact of the existence of a considerable Prakrit literature, devoted to 
the Jain religion, was welt known, the knowledge of it was de- 
rived from secondary sources; tlic original Prakrit works thein- 
selves were inaccessible to the European scholar, not only in 
those days, but for many years afterwards. It was not till 1847 
that the first Jain work, the,important Kalpa Sfii.ra, was published 
to the world by Dr. J. Stevenson, of Bombay. * Yet it was only 
in an English translation, rendered, indeed, but very imperfectly, 
from the original Prakrit. I'bd original work itself still 
remained as inaccessiWe to the plulologist as before ; and it was 
only the other day*' that it was placed In his hands by 
Professor H. Jacobi of Munster (in 1879). 

It was this inaccessibility of Pralcrit literature that, about 
forty ygars ag^^, retarded the growth of Prdkrit philology. At that 
time it seemed as if the study of it would gradually become 
extinct for want of materials to stinaulate ifiterest in It was 
under the.9e circumstances that Lassen's great work, the Insiitutee 
of Jhe Prakrit Language^ was jaublished in ^onn in 1837. 
It gave a new impulse to the study of Pr/ikrit, and from it the real 
startingpoint of Prikrit philology may be dated. It Is"* a most 
elaborate work, and, considering the scanty materials at that 
time available, a work of marvellous comprehensiveness and 
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aecnracy. Jt first opened the eyes of linguists to the redl 
character and value of Pr&krit, holh in itself and in iti^ relation 
to the modern languages of North India. The work is founded 
. on an extensive collation of the Prfikrit specimens scattered through 
A largo number of Sanskrit dramas, but more especially on the ori- 
ginal works of two Prdkrit grammarians, a considerable portion of 
the text of which is (incorporated in it. But Lassen’s great work 
was not ‘the onl^ cause of the revival 'of Pr&krit philology. 
There happened another event at the same time, which equally 
contributed to it. That was the memorable decipherment by 
James Prinsep, of the Prikrit rock and pillar inscriptions of King 
Asoka, between the years 1832 and 1838, the account of which 
may he read in the Journals of the, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal of those years. In these Prakrit inscriptions there were 
made known to the world the first specimens of a language regarding 
which there could be no doubt that il was once 9 spoken lan- 
guage, the vernacular of the people to whom those inscribed 
edicts were addressed. But wbeu thjs newly found Prftkrit 
.came to be compared with the Prakrit previously known from the 
dramas, it was soon discovered that it was of d very different 
kind. This discovery opened up a new problem te Pr&krit phi- 
lology, — a problem which even yet has not met with a, in 
every respect, satisfactory solution. It bad, however, this advant- 
age that it imparted a new and peculiar interest to the study 
of Pidkrit. 

Tlius it was that'from the achievements of Lassen and Prinsep 
‘Prikrit philology took a new start. Prom that time it never 
stood still or retrograded.; thenceforth (there was steady and 
' continuous prioress. It is true, for mapy years yet, the advance 
was by slow degrees*; there was an interval of many years between 
each step that marked its onward progress ; still there toas a 
))rogress onwards ; and each %tep tended to disperse some of 
the mist still banging round the great problems, historical and 
linguistic, of Piikrit {diilology. 

The two grammars, portions of which were published by Xiassen, 
were those of the two Indian grammarians,, Vararuobi and 
Kramadffvara. The. former grammarian is supposed to have lived 
just before the commencement of our era, and his grammar is 
sUll believe^ to be the* oldest that is known. Lassen procured the 
text which ho published from a maousmpt in the East India House 
Library. His pertions of the text of Kramadisvara Lassen p]ih- 
lished from a manuscript in l*aris. The complete text of the 
latter luuf never yet been publisbed. The grammar of Yararucbi, 
however, was ‘published in its entirety by Professor E. B. Cowell, 
of Cambridge, in 1854. That well.<knowu and excellent editioo 
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marks the next step ia the advance of Fr&krit philology. For 
many yesars it remained the only grammar available to the 
students of Prakrit, and has rendered them, and is doing so still, 
the most useful services. But there was known* to exist a larger 
and more important Indian grammar of Prakrit, written by the 
famous Jain monk, HemacHandra, about the middle of the twelftli 
century A.D. Manuscripts of it bad been seen here and there. 
As early aa 1808 Cejebrooke, in his essay on Prakriji Prosody, 
quotes from it. But for all practical purposes the work was un- 
available ; and it was not till 1877 that the long wisbed-for 
grammar was placed in the hands of^ Pr&krit students, in a 
complete and very carefully executed^ edition by Professor B. 
Pisehel of Kiel. Two years later, in 1879, Dr. O. Buhler, of the 
Bombay Educational Service, published a small Pr&krit Vocabu- 
lary, called the Paiyalacbchki Namam&la| by Dhanapala. At 
this very time a newly* discovered grammar by Chanda, older 
y^t than that of Vararuchi, and treating of a kind of Prakrit 
closely resembling that of Asoku’s inscriptions, is in course of 
publication in the Bibllbtliica liidica, by the wonted liberality of 
the Bengn.1 Asiatic Society. A collection of Prakrit roots bad 
already been published by Delius in 1839; as a supplement to 
Lassen’s Institutes ; it gave one of the portions of Yararuchi’s 
grammar, which had been omitted iu the latter work. Besides 
these many other, more or less important, independent contribu-* 
tious to the knowledge of Prakrit grammar have been made 
within the last ten or fifteen years in various Journals and Periodi- 
cals, by Professors Weber, Goldschmith, Pisehel and others, especi- 
ally one on the grammar of the Jaina Prakrit, by £. Muller iu 1876. 
It would be l^youd the scope of a* historical sketch like the 

E resent one to enumeratd all these sliglites contributions. Ail, 
owever, in their measure,, have assisted iu the advancement of 
the knowledge of Prakrit. So, much for the grammatical de- 
partmeut of Prfikrit philology* 

It is impossible to fail to notice the great activity that marks 
the last ton or fifteen years, as compared with that of any previous 
period; There are two causes to ssccount for this fact. In the 
first place, p.' ffesh’ great impulse was given to the stud}' of Pra- 
krit by the rise, within that period; of a new philology, that of 
the Oaudian, Le., the modern Nortii-Indiao Vernaculars. Not 
that these vernaculars had meyer previously any attention given 
to them. Singly some of them^ notably the^ Hindi, Marathi, 
and Sindhi, had* met with a considerable degree of attention. But 
there was yet no Gaudian philology, taking a comprehensive 
view of them as a whole in its relation to its^parts, as well 
as to the older Indian Vernacular, the Prakrit. The first attempt 
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in tliis direction was made as early as 1801 by Colebrooke 
iu bis essay on tbe Sauskrib aud Prakrit languages, where, 
as already uotlced, he coinpreheiuled, under the term Prakrit, 
the Qaudiaus or modern veruacuhirs, as well as what 
is usually called Prakrit. Later on a siinilur attempt^ though avoid- 
ing the confusion of Colebrooke, was made by Lassen in the intro- 
duction to his Prakrit Institutes.^ But the real starting point of 
Gaudiau philology oaiiuot be placed uiucli further back than 1870. 
The first volume of JBeames' Coinpurative Orammar of tlm 
Modern AvyoM Lfjmgwiges of India was pubiisiied iu 1872 ; this 
will serve as a useful landuictrk. Gaudian philology, however, is too 
intimately connected with and dependent on Prakrit philology, 
to fail to act as a powerful slinmlus to the study of the latter. A 
second great cause of the recent great advance in Prakrit philology 
is the unexpected success which has attended the exertions of 
the various iudiau Goveuimenls iu> their search after Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts in tiie native libraries scattered over Indiia. 
Mote especially it is owing to the successful search conducted by 
l)r. 0^. BUiiler iu Western India, tbe h6^me of Jainism, by which 
a large number of Jain Pr<^krit works have been piade accessible 
to European students. Betore that time such wor^s were almost 
unknown in Europe. Fragments of Jain Prakrit manusciipls 
existed here and there. One such fragnieub, belonging to an 
antiquarian institute iu Sohweiin, which fortunately fell iuto 
the hands of a very competent scholar, Professor A, Woher ot 
Beilin, enabled him to publish a portion of the text of the 
Bhagavati, one of the most sacred works of the Jains, in 
]867. Since then many Jain manuscripts have been brought to 
Europe, and in consequence witniu the last live or six years a 
great activity has sprung up in the siuhy and publication of the 
works of that community. One of the most important is the 
publication^ at last in 187^, of the text of the famous sacred book of 
the Juins, the Kalpa Sutra, by Professor Jacobi of Munster, whiolt 
was hitherto known only iu the iranslation of Dr. Steveuson, 
already mentioned. Another of the sacred iiooks of the Jains, 
the Up^nga ^irayavaliyasut^Min, has been published iu 1879 by 
l>r. S. Warren of Ainsterdann There have been some other sniallor 
publications, which, however, need not be enumerated hero. 

The Jain Pi&kiit, liowever, is only one, though a very impor- 
tant one, of the various kinds of ftdkrit that aie knowu to have 
once existed iu J^orth India/. It i»that particular Prakrit dialect 
which was curreut in Western India, the principal seat of the Jain 
religion. .But, as was well known fiuin the Prakrit grammarians, 
as well as from indications in the Sanskrit dramas that con- 
Uuied specimens of Prakrit,, there must have existed other Prakrit 
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dialects ia various parts of India. Of these only specimens were 
hitherto^ liiiowu. iMiese, supplied by the dramas, were too scanty 
and also mostly too highly artificial to be of very great value: 
ii was tlierefore a great desideratum of Pn&krit philologists that 
entire works written in^those dialects might be procured and made 
public. It was long known that there did exist works of this 
kind. One such work, called the Saptasataka, or “ seven- hundred 
stanzas/* of Hdla, wag already noticed in 1808 by Colfcb|X)oke in his 
Essay on Prakrit Poetry. But till 1870 ntdther this nor any 
other similar work had been made accessible to Prakrit students 
generally. In that year, however, a manuscript containing rather 
more than half of the text (370 stanzas) fell into the hands of 
l^rofessor Weber of Berlin, and was published by him. Unfortu-' 
nately the value of this woik, when made public, was found* to fall 
short of the expeotalious which had been formed of it. The work 
professes to be a very nU one (though its exact date is not 
k'Uo\yn\ aud*t!ie character of the erotic poetry it contains seems 
to point to a popular origin, but the language in vvliicli it is now 
dcliveied is in grout part highly' artificial, and, on the whole, not 
much ditiferoi^t from that known from the dramas. With all 
4;he keener expectation Prakrit students looked forward to the 
appearance of another work of this class, the publication of 
which had been long promised by lloefer (iu 184«6\ but which 
was still unaccountably delayed; This is the famous Setubaudha 
or “ Murine Causeway/* an excellent edition of which was 
issued a few montlis ago by Professor Siegfried Goldsclmiidt of 
Strassburg. As it is this edition by which the inditemeut of 
the present sketch of the history of Prakiit philology has been 
primarily suggested to the writer, he may bo excused for enlei- 
ing at some greater Idftigth. into a reviobW of Professor Gold- 
schmidt’s edition. Uut’ortunaicly. it is necessary to say at once 
that this work too has gi>eully disappointed the expectations which 
liad been formed regaiding it. Indeed it has done so to a greater 
degree than the work previously mentioned. The languuge of 
it is excessively artificial and labored^ abounding in compounds 
of a frightful lengih, which reinind»oue of the famous Gieek word 
of seveniy iiint^ syllables, invented by Aristophanes (in his' 
Ecclesiaztisoi, V, MC9 fF). Imagine, for example, a canto ^the 
seventh) winding up with II or 12 versea, each verse consisting 
of one word of from 21 to ^6 syllables ! And theie are more than 
one canto that finish up with such an extrj^ndinary efiort of 
liiterary perversity. The fifth aad the tliirteenth- cantos are two 
other instances. That the vvoik should have bei^ originally 
Vritten in this ingeniously pei verse manner, which makes it a 
mental tortiuo to read, and- in which no sane person would attempt 
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to speak either prose or poetry^ is more than we can readily 
believe* The poem is said to he of a very great agev Jmt the 
manner of its composition, as we have it now, bespeaks the bad 
taste and pedantry of much later times. There cannot be a doubt 
that in its present recension the work has not preserved its 
original form, but that it has been worked over many times, and^ 
sanskritised' to* a deplorable degree. Indications are not un- 
common ^bich' show iliat, in the place of re/il vernacular Prakrit^ 
words, others liave been substituted by the scholastic recensionisU^ 
which' are not so much Prakrit as Sanskrit turned into Prakrit by 
the mechanical application of phonetic rules, somewhat in the same 
manner as that in which what is called good" Bengali or Hindi' 
is manufactured in our days. Notwithstanding these drawbacks,- 
however, the Setul)audha will have a not inconsiderable value 
for Prakrit students, on account of the light which, even in its 
present artificial form} it cannot help Uirowing on the statements 
of Prakrit grammarians and on the character of the Prakrit vei;r 
nacular, much of which no recension could eliminate. Of course 
these remarks in no way detract from the great value and merit of 
Professor Goldschmidt’s labour involved in editing the poem, such 
as it is. It may be that manuscripts may yet be discovered which 
have preserved the text in a- more original form ; anil quite lately 
a manuscript of the poem has been found by Dr. Kajendral^la 
Mitra, which is supposed tO' be upwards of 600 years old. But 
the hope is hardly likely to* be fulfilled to any very appre- 
ciable degree. The materials, liowevei\ which were at bis dispos- 
al, the editor has turned to admirable account. The poem is 
called by various names, the best known of which are the Setuban- 
dha or the Marine Causeway,!’ and lUvanav^ha or The Slaught- 
er of Ravana,*’ The iwo others are Setusarani and Dasamuhavalia, 
which are mere synonynis of the first and second names respective- 
ly. The last among them' is the, one that is given to the poem in 
Pi*ofes 80 F Qoldschmidt’si edition, at the end of each canto. In the 
same place it is distinguished by the appellation mahakavva or 
"great poem-,” — a title which in Sanskrit literature is confined 
to six or seven of the most coelebraled poems of Kdlidasa and 
other classical poets: This sho>vs the high estimation in which 
the work was^ once held in India, though ac tlie present *day, 
owing to tlie great neglect into which the study of Piakrit has fallen 
for a long tiine, it has preserved but little of its ancient reputatiou. 
To the writers* of the Sanskrit middle ages, however, the poem 
was well knowoi and it was always^poken of by them in tlic highest 
terms of pw^se aodHbe high repute w hic h the poem enjoyed in 

** Thus by B^oSk in> tbe seventh' by F. E. Hall in hia introduction to 
oeataryiu hiaitaraAa'G^iifa, quoted the VdtavadaitQ, pp, 13} U« 
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those (lays is also witnessed to by the fact that it has received the 
honor of Ao'less than .fonr different commentaries, made by R&ma- 
(Usn, Krishna, Eolanitha, and Malta Bbatta* respectively, and of 
two Sanskrit paraphrases, written by Slvanariyana Dasa and Jaga- 
disa Tark4ch4rya. Theeubject of the poenxi os the name indicates, is 
tlie war of BAma with Rivana, the ten-headed R&khasa ruler of 
'Ceylon. In order to enable R&ma to cross over >to the island from 
the continent, a 8etu or ** causeway,*' was constructed for him over 
the intervening channel by his monkey allies, -crying which R£ma 
'Conquered and slew Rivana. It is the ancient story wljich has 
supplied a theme to so many Indian poets, notably to the author of 
■the famous Sanskrit epic, the R&miyana. As regards the author of 
the poem, nothing certain us known. In Professor Qoldsehmidt’s 
edition he is named as one Prnvarasena. At the end of three 
• cantos, however, the ^ame of K&lid&sa is coupled with the for- 
>mer. The awription to the famous E&lidisa is supported by the 
great- Bard Chanda, who, enumerating the most cmebrated poets 
at the beginning of his Hindi Epic, the Pritbiraj Rasau, mentions 
Efilidisa as the author of the Setubandba on the authority appar- 
ently of the (fihqja Fral>andha (canto 1., -v. 6). Chand lived in 
the twelfth century A.D., so that the tradition ^regarding Kalidfisa 
Is, at any rate, an old one, whatever may be thought of itsauthenti- 
<city. It would account for the distinguished title of mvthdhawa 
being given to the poem, and, if true, would place its authorship 
in the second or third century of our era, when Eklid&sa is suppos- 
'>ed to have lived. The other reputed author, Pravarasena, has.heen 
doubtfully identified by .F. £. Hall, and after him by Hr. R. Mitra, 
with a King of Kashmir, the second of that name, who is supposed 
to have lived in the fifth rantury A.D.'f' Professor -Goldschmidt has 
.promised to shortly publisn a translation of, tlie poem, together with 
a detailed introduction, in which from the learning of the -editor 
it may be -expected that much light will he thrown .on the ques- 
tion of authorship, as well as other interesting matters :relatiog 
to the poem and its language. For his edition of -the text the profes- 
sor has bad the advantage of a goodly luumbmr of manuscripts, 
.containing between them three .difihreut veceuneu^ appmrtaiuiog 
.respectively; to the north-west, east and south of India. .Owing, 
however, to the unsatisfactory state of the manusorifriis containing 
the eastern and southern recensions, he was obliged ito sely in the 
main on the manuscripts Of the north-.westerD receualen. Accord- 
iiPgly the .printed e^tien presents the rscei)sion fcurrmit in t^ 

* .They bear tlie names respective- t See Introduction to Ball's Viaa- 

.ly of Riinaaeta Pradipa ; Setuviva- vadatta, p. UjandProewedinge, Asia- 
rana or Setnvyikbyiua ; ll&vana- tic Society of Benj^l, for duly, 
hadha tik& and wtuchaadrikk. 
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jiortli-west of Indin., which was only set aside hy the editor 
in those ccwmparatively few cases, where the gramnSaf or the 
metre or the rliynie was clearly at fault ; in those he has received 
readings from the other recensions. There can be no question, 
\mt that, under the circumstances, this was the only satisfactory 
caurse that could have been followed hy any editor The only 
difference of opinion can he as to the relative number of those ex- 
ceptional cases where preference should he given to the readings 
of the other recensions. Great care and circumspection was here 
required, «wid it must be said that the presence of these is amply 
testified to by ever}^ page of Professor Goldschmidt’s thoughtful and 
laborious edition. Differences of opinion as to tliese comparative 
minutise of the edition, nevertheless, there will be ; but it would be 
nut of place to discuss them in a general sketch of the history of 
Prd.krit philology liko the present. Jt must b^I so remembered that 
differences of this kind have really a much deeper foundation in 
radical differences of views on more general principles of Prakrit 
philology. It seems a matter of questionable advantage to criticise 
points of detail, when the criticism proceeds’^from general principles 
which, as yet, are themselves subjects of dispute. ♦Beyond these 
differences the value of Professor Goldschmidt's work, jis an import- 
ant contribution to the knowledge of the ancient language and 
literature of India, will be gratefully acknowledged by all who 
take an interest in Prakrit philology. 

Tho language in which the Setubandha is written as well as 
ihe Saptasataka is the so-called Mahfirfislitri Prdkrit. The Kal- 
pasdtra is written in what its editor, Professor Jacobi, has called 
the Jaina M^han^shtri, which in the main is identical with the 
ordinary Malifir^ishtii, though there Arc two very striking differ- 
ences between them.* Both the tfaina and the ordinary 

* These differences are, the preser- what takes place in the Jaina M4h^- 
wation of dental . n and the insertion of rdshtri, which is a western form of 
an euphonic y between liiatns- vowels. Prdkrit. But the pedants of litera- 
I believe the two Prakrits to be ture exaggerated this feature of the 
essentially the same ; their diiferendb western Prakrit, and niled that every 
only being that the Jaina dental n should he 4!ittaQ^ed to cere- 

r&shtci has preserved more nearly bral thus creating an artiiiciar (the 
its vernacular character, while the so-called ordinary ") Maharashtri, 
ordinary Mdhat&shtrl is an* artificial which is a refinement, and only cur- 
modification of It. in the ordinary renUin profane literature. If it were 
Mith^rashtii, every detrain is changed not so, we should have the curious 
to cerebral n. In no modern Indian Jact, that every original dental n 
language is this the case. In the -Blast changed in Id4hdrdshtti to cerebral 
of Jndia the dbnlal n is the rule ; in n, and afterwards in Gandian, change 
the We^tit.is occaMonally changed to ed once more back to the dental n / 
oerebral n. The latter is precisely The cas^ of the euphonic y is similar., 
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MahiirfohtiJ arc those forms of Prakrit which were current 
iu Western and Soufch-Wcstoni India. But of course there 
also existed other Piakrit dialects spoken la other parts of India. 
The older Prakrit grammarians mention three other dialects— 
the Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisachi. The first of these belongs 
to Western India, and is older tlian the Mahdraslitri. The 
Maga<lhi belongs to Plastern India, and is as old as, if not older 
than, the Sauraseni. The Paisachi belonged, though not? exclusive- 
ly, to the South, and is, at least, as old as tlte tsvo others. It 
would be of the utmost importance for Prakrit philology, if entire 
works written in any of these three dialects could bo obtained 
and made public. Hitherto, however, no work of this sort has 
been accessible; indeed, as regards the two first named, the 
Sauraseni and Mdgadhi, no work written in either of them appears 
to be known to exist. As to the Paisdchi there is one work in that 
dialect which js known to h&ve once existed. This is the famous 
stt>ry-book, the Vrihat Ratha, which, in the Kathd Sarit Sagara,* 
is said to have been comi^oscd by Qunadhya in South India about tlie 
time of Satavahana, King of Pratishthdna on the GoiIavari,f about 
the commencerftent of our ora-J The work was twice translated 
into Sanskrit, •—once by Somadeva, whose translation is the Kathi 
Sartt Silgara, and again by Kshomendra, under the same name of 
Vrihat Katha, Both translators appear to have made their respec- 
tive versions direct from the Paisdchi original, so that the tatter 
must have still been in existence about nine or ten centuries ago.§ 
If this be so, it is not beyond the bounds of probability "that 
a copy of the original Paisachi work may yot be recovered. 

It remains to briclly pass in review what appear to the writer 
of the present sketch to l«e the results regarding some of the 


111 modern Qaiidiaii, just as iu 
Jaioa Mtih^idahtrf, a y is pronounc- 
ed (generally, but not universally) 
between two suitable vowels, simply 
because it is more natural to prououuce 
y than a liiatua is easier than m). 
Now the hiatuf|iii Fr&krit arises from 
the elision of an original intei medi- 
ate oousouant, according to a well- 
known Prakrit phonetic rule, [n the 
eyes of the pedants, the insertion 
y seemed to stultify that rule ; hence 
looking upon its insertion as a vulga- 
rism of the vernacular, they determin- 
ed*to ignore it. The universal absence 
of that y in the so-called ordinary 
M&h&rtehlii, therefore, is an artificial 


tefiuement. In short, the Verna- 
cular Mahurashtii is preserved com- 
paratively pure in the Jaiua religi- 
ous works, while it is made highly 
artificial iu the works of profane 
poetry. 

* See Mr. Tawney's trauslatiou 
pp. 1, 2, 31, 32, 42, 47, 48. 

tSee Gcnpral Cunninghatn’s 
Oeographif of Lidia, p. ^53. 

It Satuvabana is a family name ; and 
it is moro probftble that the King 
Iras not the famous Satavahaua, but 
a predecessor. 

§ See G. Biihler, in^the Indian Antu 
quary^ vol. I., p. 302—309. 
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more important and general questions in Prakrit J^jiilology, so 
far as they have been hitherto obtained by the combined* research 
of the labourers in that field of Oriental linguistic science. They 
may be noticed under the following three heads: the relative age 
of the various Pr^Lkrit dialects, their ’umtual affinities, and their 
local distribution. These three questions are very closely connect- 
ed one with the other, and the statements concerning them cannot 
be altogether kept separate. The several resdlts, too, are of various 
degrees of certainty ; but they, at all events, show the direc- 
ti ms in' which the different lines of Prakrit research are tending. 

As to the relative age of the various PiAkrit vernaculars of 
India, four more or less well-defined stages may he distinguished. 
The first stage of which there is actual literary evidence existing 
38 the so-called Pali,* i.c., that Prakrit vernacular wlncli is 
preserved in the sacred books of the Ceylonese Buddhists. It may 
he referred to the fourth and fifth cenliiries before Christ. Such 
chronological statements of course must be understood as mere 
approximations. But the date thus assigned to Pali can be 
supported by both historic and linguistic considerations. Buddhism 
began to be introduced into Ceylon from the time of Asoka, 
in the third century B.C, The original practice * of those who 
propagated it was to introduce it into eacli country in its cfwn 
vernacular. In Ceylon, however, it was not introduced in 
its own vernacular, but in that of one of the southern, 
or south-western, provinces of Asoka's vast empire.^ This 
eboVrs that in the third century B.C. the “tradition of the 
holy texts had lost the character of elasticity, which allowed 
eveiyone to take Buddha’s words, and to adapt them to his 
own language.”:}: At that time Pdli, itr which dialect the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were * brought into Ceylon, was already an old 
sacred dialect, which might not be departed from. Hence 
period when it was a living vernacular, with no claims to exclu- 
sive preference, must be placed considerably earlier, that is, in 
the fifth, or, at the latest, fourth century B.C. This conclusion 
is confirmed by linguistic considerations. F&U contains older 
forms than the Prakrit vernacular current in the time of Asoka. 
For example, in it the instrumental and ablative plural may end 
ID bhi or hi, while Asoka’s Prakrit knows only the termination hi; 
id the latter, Prakrit sometimes medial single sonant consonants 


^Alao the 80-call6(i G&thfi dialect; throughout this sketch, in a relative 
hut too little of certainty is kuowd' sense, as referring only to that Indian 
about it. It is of about the same area in which the Prakrit prevailed 
age w Pali. v. as a vernacular, ** 

t These geographical terms are t Olden berg, Introduction 

to he understood here as well as to the Vina^apitakamf p. XLIX. 
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are elided • (iftam for idam) and surds softeued (as hidou 
for kita)^ f>at not so iu Pt^li. The second stage is represented 
by the Prakrit preserved iu the inscriptions of Asoka. This 
stage may be taken to have endured through the three last 
centuries before our era. Of course the language was not absor 
lutely uniform during this period, but was undergoing a gradual 
change. Thus tlio phase of Prd.kiit, which is presented by the gram- 
mar of Chanda, to wliiMi already reference has been madlb as being 
iu course of publication by the Bengal Asiatic Society, though 
in the main it belongs to this period, is somewhat* later 
than the Priikrit which was actually contemporary with 
Asoka. The third stage is that to the existence of which 
Vararuclii’s grammar may be said to bear cvideuco. Perhaps 
the three first centuries of our era may be assigned to it. It 
is that period which witnessed the disintegration of the great 
western Piakiiit vernacular* the result of which was the evolution 
of'the younger so-called Mah^rashtii Prakrit by the side of an 
older surviving Saurasenf. The co-ordinates of this older western 
Sauraseni are tlie eastern Magadhf, and (not particularly noticed 
bjr Vararuchi) the intermediate Arddliamagadhi. These three last 
mentioned forms of Prakrit mark oS the >hird period to which 
they belong from that which preceded it by some very striking 
phonetic peculiarities. Thus single medial surd unaspirute con- 
sonants are softened, if not altogether elided, and the corre- 
sponding aspirates arc softened or changed to h; while iu the 
Prakrit of Chanda they are commonly retained, and only excep- 
tionally softened. 

Lastly, there is the fourth stage which may be said to extend 
from the third century A.D(» to about the seventh or eighth century. 
To this period Hemachandra and the otl>cr*late Prakrit gram- 
m^rians bear evidence, as well as the great mass of the profane and 
sacred Prakrit literature. Luring ft the disintegration of the great 
Prakrit vernaculars of the west and cast gradually progressed, 
till, about the seventh or eighth century, it finally resulted in the 
establishment of the four great Gapdiau languages of the west, 
east, north and «soutb, with their many subdivisioual dialects, 
wbich»are tho early beginnings of the eight Gaudiau languages 
of the preseut day. Thus the Western Prikrit developed into 
the Western Gaudian with Us subdivisions *of Gujarati, Western 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi ; afid the Eastern Prdkrit gave rise to 
the Eastern Gaudiau, including Bangali, Eastern Hindi, and Oiiya, 
and the Southern Gaudiau or Marathi. The great Western Prakrit 
vernacular, however, bad its subdivisions already duriug fhe fourth 
period of JPrakrit development, which, in fact, were* nothing else 
ban the future Western Gaudiau languages iu an embryonic state. 
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One of UiC Western Prakrit sulxlivisions is tbe so-called Mahi- 
rAsIilrf. Owing to various more or less fortuitous eircumstauccs, 
tliis dialect came to occupy a very peculiar and prominent position 
during the last stage of the Prakrit language. It became 
the lligli Prdkrit, the Prakrit of literature, the Prfikrlt •piv excel- 
lence of the grammarians. One of the main causes of this 
prominent position of the MaharAshtrl dialect, no doubt, was 
that it ria][)pene(| to be the vernaculfir of that part of 
western India which liad become the principal home of the 
adhererfts of the Jain religion. These people naturally employed 
the vernacular of their own country in the composition of the 
sacred books of their religion. In this process it was undoubtedly 
refined and cultivated to some degree; still in all essential points 
it must have hcHu the vernacular of the country, otherwise its 
employment would have defeated its own purpose, of conveying 
religious instruction to the community. This must have been 
the first step in its advancement The next was to extend Sts 
employment to other kinds of literature. For this purpose it 
was probably used principally by the Brahmanical opponents of 
Jainism. Those had their own sacred Sanskrit l^guage, which 
they employed for their religious, and, in short, for sfll literature 6f 
a higher class. The Prakrit vernacular accordingly was limited 
to literature of a lighter and popular kind ; and in the dramas 
its use was even further confined to people in a dependent or 
serving position (such as women, servants, etc.). A natural con- 
comitant of this extended employment of the Mahdrasbtn was 
that it came under the notice and manipulation of grammarians 
and pedants, who refined the dialect, and, to use a German 
expression, “ verkunstelV' it to such » a degree as to make it 
materially different' its vernacular original. It now be- 
came a high literary PrAkrit, which was no more indigenes 
anywhere, but might be used everywhere in India where Prakrit 
literature was cherished, and might be even mechanically repro- 
duced long after its vernacular original had become defunct.* 
The Md.hArdshtri was only^ oneof the subdivisions or dialects of 
Prikrit during its fourth stage. There were, .of course, many 
others. There was, firstly, the other subdivision of the. great 
Western PrAkrit, the Sauraseni ; next there were the various 
subdivisions, or dialects into which the Eastern PrAkrit gradually 
disintegrated. None of these subdSvisional vernaculars, however, 
received any litefary culture, lil^e that of the MAbdrAshtri verna- 
cular. While tbe latter rose to be a High Prakrit, the others 
remained purq and simple vernaculars. In close connexion with 


* Fitfc foot-n»>te marked * pp. 322-323. 
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tl> h fact, new term comes clearly out into view in the writings 
of the Prakrit grammarians who tfcat of this period This is 
the term Aimhhramsa or " corrupt speech/^ The term is not an 
altogether new one; it only receives now a new application. 
It first occurs in (Jhanda's Grammar during the second Prdkrit 
period. There it is used as the name lor a third great Prakrit 
vernacular, by the side of the Western (The Prakrit) and the E astern 
(Mdgadhi). As wil? be shown presently, this third great ver- 
nacular may be called the Norlheru ; it was crArentin the north of 
India, including the countries to the west and the east of the Indus. 
ThePrdkritof those parts, being immediately in contact with and 
under the influence of the neighbouring non-PrAkrit languages, 
appeared necessarily impure and corrupt to the dwellers of India 
proper, in comparison with the pure Prakrit of their own parts. 
l)uring the third period this Northern Prakrit, together with its name 
Apabhramsa^ became more* and more ignored. In the fourth period 
{Tie 1erm Apabhramsa again came into use; but, its original 
application being perl^aps forgotten, it came now to be applied 
to all those vernaculars of India proper which had not been 
literarily cuUTvated and refined like the Mdharashtii, and which, 
therefore, were looked upon as impure and corrupt dialects. This 
explains the reason why Prakrit grammarians never speak of a 
MahaiYishtri Apabliramsa, though they mention a Saiiraseni 
Apabhramsa and a Magadhi Apabhramsa, «*ind a number of others, 
which are suMi visions of the two last mentioned. 

We now turn to the question of the local distribution of the 
Prakrit vernaculars. To a groat extent the answer has already 
been anticipated in what has been said regarding their relative 
age. In the Pri.krit ver^iaculara, delivered to us l:)y the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, we have a firm starting poilit. These inscriptions 
are scattered over the whole face "bf Prfikrit-speaking India^ from 
the cast coast, near Puri and Ganjam with its Dhauli and Jaugada 
inscriptions, to the west coast of Gujarat, with the inscriptions 
of Girnar, and to the northern frontiers on the further side of the 
Indus, where the inscription of Shahbaz (or Kapurdigiri) bears 
witness to the .wide extent of the *Prdkrit,* On comparing this 
mass of inscriptions, it is found that they may be divided into three 
distinct classes, being written in three different Prdkrit dialects. 
The differences are not many, but they are striking ; and 
followiiig their indications/ it is found that these Ihree Prakrits 
•may be roughly assigned to the North, Weslp^ and East respec- 
tively. The Northern dialect \t^as the vernacular of the countries 


• See the map in General A. Jndkarum^ vol. I. ; a work of very 
Cunningham’s Corpus Jnsenptionmn great value to all ri&krit students. 
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lying iinmediatelj to the East and West of the ludus^ It was 
distinguished fioai the others by the retention of the subjoined r 
( j putra “ son/" for puta, as in the others)* The Western 
dialect was the current vernacular of all countries from the 
West and South-West of India up to some undefined limit 
in tlie centre. The Eastern dialect, similarly, was the vernacular 
of all countries from the East and South-East of India to some 
undefined limit in the centre. 'J’hese two uhdefined limits, how- 
ever, did not coinAde ; on the contrary the two areas of the 
Western “and Eastern vernaculars largely overlapped each other; 
but the extent of this overlapping area, which was, therefore, 
common to both vernaculars, is not exactly known. So nmcli, 
however, is ceitain that it was a zone of considerable breadth 
running in a generally Southerly direction, from the Hima- 
laya to beyond the Viridhya range of mountains, the modern 
Allahabad being about iu its centre. * This zone separated the 
exclusively Western from the exclusively Eastern Prakrit areas.** 
The most conspicuous differences between the Western and 
Eastern Prdkrit vernaculars were two. The first is the entire 
absence of the semi-vowel r in the Eastern dialect, rbeiug substi- 
tuted for it in every case; while the Western dialect carefully 
distinguishes between these two semi-vowels ( e.gf., Eastern lafd 
Western raja). The second is the termination e of the 
nominative singular of certain nouns, where ti)e Western has the 
termination o (e.gr., Eastern piye ^‘l)eloved/' Western piyo). 
In the overlapping area, of course the characteristics of both 
neighbouring vernaculars are found, and hence one means of 
determining its extent is to observe how far to the East and 
West both characteristics are met with side by side. The records, 
however, are as yet tW insufficient to allow of more than an 
approximate determination. But it appears, from tho Delhj^ 
and Khalsi inscriptions, that to *the North of the Ganges the 
Eastern Prakrit want of r extended as far as Delhi to the West ; 
but to the South of the Ganges, only as far as Reva ; for at Rfipa- 
nath and Bharhut the use of already appears. On the other 
hand, the Eastern Prakrit termination e extended .Aiuiformly, ou 
botli sides of the Gauges, as far as the Western boundary* of 
Eastern Kajputaua, as shown by the inscriptions at Delhi, Bair^t, 
and Bdpanaih. On the other hand the Eastward extension of 
the Western Prakrit semi-vowel r and^termination 0 is shown by 
the inscriptions of ^handagiri iu the South-East ; and the same» 
fact is further proved by the circumstance that both occur in 
P4U, which,* as has been already mentioned, is a Prakrit dialect of* 
Southern or South-Western India. It is the Prakrit of this over- 
lapping or intermediate zone which has been very appropriately 
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called by pome grammarians the Ar^ldba MagilJhi, that is, the 
semi-M^gadlu, It may be easily imagined that the practice of 
native grammarians regarding the exclusion or inclusion of tliis 
intermediate Prakrit vernacular might considerably differ. Some, 
taking a Western standpoint, would include it in the Western 
Prakrit; others looking at it from an Eastern point of view would 
subsume it in the Eastern Prakrit. The latter was done by the 
P4li grammarians af Ceylon, wbo include tbeir PAli-Prakrit, 
which originally came from the intermediate ilone, in the Eastern 
or, as they called it, the Magadhi Pifikrit. The former cevurse w^as 
followed by Chanda in his grammar. That grammar very strik- 
ingly confirms the witness of the inscriptions. He knows of 
the existence of but three kinds of Prakrit* which he respectively 
calls The Prlikrit, the Magadhi, and the Apabhramsa. He also 
points out the principal characteristics between them, from which, 
as they are^ identical with those given above, it appears that 
what lie calls Apabhramsa is the same as the Northern Prakrit, 
and that his Magadhi is identical with the Eastern Priikrit. His 
third dialect he simply* calls The Prtikrit, which shows that in his 
eyes it was the most important of the three, in fact the standard 
Prakrit, whioh again renders it very prolmble that it was his own 
native vernacular. To this dialect he ascribes not only the 
characteristics of the Western Prakrit (e.gf., the use of r), but 
also those of the intermediate {viz», the alternative termination 
oore). So that he, being a native of the West or Western 
Centre, extends the area of the Western Pr^ikrit so far as Jto in- 
clude the intermediate zone. 

Having thus established the local distribution of the Prakrit 
vernaculars during the second stage of their development, as 
previously defined, it becomes a coiup&ratively easy task to 
determine their local distributibn during the preceding and 
succeeding stages. The only Prikrit known to us of the preced- 
ing or first stage is Pfili, as preserved in Ceylon. *Regarding 
this vernacular it has been already stated that it must have 
come from somewhere in tlie South or South-West of India. 
In the third ^tage the Western ancl Eastern Prakrits had become 
sufficiently«distinct from that of the intermediate zone, to be kept 
entirely separate. In Vararuchi’s Grammar the Sauraseni and 
Maharashtri are the two subdivisions *of the Western Prakrit 
proper, and his Magadhi ns the Eastern Prakrit. * The iuterme- 
jdiate Prdkrit, as well as the Northern, are, in this grammar, alto- 
gether ignored. In the fourtll stage, not only all four kinds of 
>», ' : 

• 1 set aside the 8o*cnlled Pai- wards. * 

sachi, which will be explained after- 
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Pmkrjt ( tbo Northerii, Weslero, iaterihediate, atid Eastero) lire 
noticed, but also their subdivisions, wbicfa gradually (Siune^ as 
it were, to the surface. Tlius the Prakrit of the intermediate 
zone becomes subdivided iuto three dblects, a Southern or ]D&k-< 
shio&tya (also called Vaidarbbi), a Western middle or Avantf, 
an Eastern middle or Ardhamfig&dhi proper, and a Northern 
or Pricbya,* roughly ' corresponding to the modem M^ratlii, 
Eastern R^pdt&ni, Eastern Hindi and Baiswiri respectively. The 
Eastern Prakrit is {Subdivided into Mdgadhi proper or Gaudi ( Ban^ 
gsU) and .HtkaU (Oriyi); similarly the Western Prikrit into 
AlSbfir&stri proper ( Western Hindi), Sauraseni proper ( Harwdri, 
or Western Rdjpdtdni), Gurjari (Oujardti), and S^bi ( Sindhi). 
To the Northern belongs the Bah) iki (Western Panjabi, Pashtu). 
There is, however, still considerable uncertainty as' to the exact 
number and i^ntity of these subdivisions, as well as to their 
identification with the Gaudians, owiug'to the great,yariety and 
tndefiniteneaa of the statements of the Frdkrit gramihariaUB 
on the sulgect. 

The last question is that of the mutual a6Snlty of the Pr&krib 
remaculars. On this head little remains to be (laid, the main 
points having been already set out in the remaiks on the twd 
preceding questions The P&li is most probably the Prdkrit of the 
eouthern, portion of the intermediate zone, having, however, its 
main affinity with the Western Pr&krit rather than with the Eastero, 
for it possesses the Western peculiarities, the semi*vowel r and the 
-termination 0 / though the Eastern termination e also occurs 
in exceptional instances.^ The Prdkrits themselves are, in 
the main and on the whole, one and the same language. 
-Their points of divergence are very few, compared with their 
points of agreement dnd again among tlxe points of divergeooe, the 
nninber is small of , those which &re sufficiently common and strik- 
ing’ to be generally noticed.| The Prfikrits of the intermediate 
possiss the peculiarities of both the Eastern and Western 
vernaeiilarB, by which these latter Prdbrits are differentiated one 
fooin the Other. In course of time, however, as the subdivisions 
of ^ intermediate zone becoffie more prominent ^nd important, 
mod t^e Prikrit period approaches the Gandiao, they gravitate, 
one (the Aoddbamtgadbf w Eastern Hindi) more to the Eastern 
l^rl^rit^ two (jtheis (the* Avantf or Eastern lUjpfitiai and perhaps 


^'Ovilits tenn M fell at Arddha- f iSee W. A. Kidm’s SekrSgs 
knd eo ideatifiea^^ *P<Kt p. 0. 
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Pricbya or Baiswdri) more to^tbe Western, while the fourth. 
(D4ksliiaMj^ or Marfithi) preserver its intermediate character. 
The Nortliorn Prdkrifc, under the influence of neighbouring langu- 
ages of altogether different affinities, gradually diverges so far 
from the other purely Indian Prdkrits, as to cease, in the Gaudian 
period, to be counted at all among the uumber of Frdkrits pro* 
perly so called. 

In conclusion one wQrd must be said regarding a peculiar kind 
of Prikrit^ which plays a not inconsiderable r6l^ in PrAkrit gram- 
marians. That is the Paisichi, lit. the vernacular of the goblins, 
by which name the Aryan Indians in poetical fdeasantry were 
pleased, to call their aboriginal, uncultured fellow-dwellers of India. 
The only work which is certainly known to have been composed 
in this Vernacular, the Vrihat KcUhdt was written in the wilds of 
the vast Vindhya forests, about three centuries before our eva.’^ 
In those days the advancing .Ary an immigration can have formed 
but a comparatively small fraction in the mass of the unabsorbed 
aboriginal, or Dravidian, population. Tho Aryan Immigrants im- 
posed their own vernacfilar on those wliom they found in posses- 
sion; that is, the latter, in all their in terccurse with the former, 
wnre obliged t(i use the Aryan Vernacular, which in their unprac- 
tised mouth could not help becoming more or less distorted. It 
is this distorted Aryan vernacular which is meant by the term 
Palsdchf, more particularly it was the Prikrit of the Southern 
and middle portion of the intermediate zone, which, in its distorted 
form, received that name of contempt. That it belonged especially 
to tho intermediate zone is shono by the fact that it may liiscard 
tho use of r, which is the characteristic of the Eastern Prakrit, f 
and that it uses the termination o, which is peculiar to the West- 
ern. The distorting influe&ce of the extra- Adryan, or Dravidian, 
element in Paisdchi is shown by the change* of the sonant conson- 
ants into surd ones. The Dravidian languages as Dr. Caldwell say s,J 
have a peculiar law of “convertibility of surds and^onants,’* 
according to which sonant consonants, in certain positions, are 
pronounced as surds (e*g., Tamil tantam for Sanskrit danfa, 
Tamil palckiyam for Sansk, bhdgyam). Accordingly people used 
to Orp-vidian^sounds, in attempting to speak the Aryan Prakrit, 
would naturally mispronounce as surds the Prdkrit sonants 

* • * 

* See KathS. Sarit Sagara (Tawnej’a seem to point to a gradual appeoxima'^ 
DHnslation), pages 47, 48. ^tion of the pnref Western Prakrit. 

t Ohandft’e Grammar states this to { See his Comparative Grammar 0 / 
bo a general rule ; in the later gram- the Dravidian Languages^ j^p. 12, 
maif of Vararuolii and Heinachandta 21,23. « 

r is optioually allawed, which would 

4a 
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Paifilichi kili mountain” for Western Prfikrit giri^ or pastern gili). 
Paisiclii has a certain connection with Pdli, in so far as both originat- 
ed in much the same part of India ; but while Pali is a pure Pri£- 
kit, Paisichi is tho distorted representation of it, or of a very 
nearly allied form of Prakrit. 

Herewith our task is finished. We have followed Prdkrit philo- 
logy step by step through its comparatively short space of exist,- 
ence, and*, have passed in review the results obtained by* it. 
These resuUs moj^ be as yet few and affected by much that 
is still uncertain. Yet we venture to hope that we have succeeded 
in showing that the study of Prakrit is as well worthy of the 
attention of scholars as that of her sister-languages of old India, 
the Sanskrit and the Pdli. For it contains the promise of a 
future of no lesp fruitful results in regard to our knowledge 
of the history and religions, as well as the languages, of India 
during at least a millennium of its existence. ^ 

«i» 

A. F. Bubolf HcebN'Lb. 



Art. VIII.— some FEATURES OF OLD NORSE 
LITERATURE. 

The Englishman and the Scandinavian^ or a Comparison of 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Frederick 
Jdetcalfe, M'.A. (Trvl)aer & Co.) , 

T his book should have been called ** Ciiriosltles of Anglo- 
Saxon and Icelandic Literature.” A collection o& essays 
on miscellaneous subjects demands but little methodical arrange- 
ment. ^ A critical comparison is rendered almost nugatory by any 
defect in arrangement. The unity of two subjects cannot bo 
demonstrated by disconnected sketches of the various members ; 
and we think Mr. Metcalfe has not succeeded in giving a connect- 
ed and clear aycKsount of what he undertook to compare. His object^ 
a ¥ery principal one at any rate, is to induce John Bull to read 
this book through, and be disenchanted of the chauvinistic illusion 
that he is Anglo-Saxon, pure and' simpFe^ and nothing if not 
that. It is »difBcult to conceive the extent of ignorance 
that any such illusion would imply. It however, the average 
English reader is of the mental calibre of Squire Western of the 
Eighteenth century, let him take a friendly warning and study 
the subject first by the help of historical text-books. After- 
wards he can take up Mr. Metcalfe’s prodiictionv 

Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, after a carefiil study 
of the Runes found in England and Scandinavia, thinks that 
the further we go up the stream^ of time the more do the 
languages of the two /rountries resemble each other. He 
does not -attribute the Danish element in* England so much 
to the later inroads of the Vikings as to the original identity 
between the Anglo-Saxon and 0id Norse tongues. Even in the 
earliest period, he says, there was a sort of Scandb-Gotlftc spokeu 
in England. Mr. Metcalfe seems to favour thi.s view. It is easy 
to find proofs of the theory on account of linguistic affinities. 
Both Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse*are Teutonic languages. The 
gebgrftphical^ position of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors before they 
left their ancient seats admits the supposition that their Platt- 
Deuisch liad many points of contact Witlf the tongue of their 
northern neighbours. Tlfeirt social usages, and certainly their 
njythological beliefs,, were not utterly dissimilar. But scattered 
points of similarity cannot provh a general likeness or identity of 
language, traditions, and customs. The Scandinavian* languages, 
of which Icelandic is the oldest and most interesting, have 
remarkabiy strong peculiarities special to themselves, Their 
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kibsbip to English renders the ^diseotory of puro Scandinaviaa 
words in the latter a difficult matter. The crucial tffipt is that 
after an examination of the literature produced iu Englan<l during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, when Danish influences were 
paramount, the scanty Non hem' English is seen to be strongly 
impregnated with Danish peculiarities while the literary and 
dominant southern English is almost entirely destitute of such.* 

Numerras colouies of the Norsemen settled iu the extreiime 
north of ^tland^aud those portions of the coast that were acces> 
Bible and therefore particularly liable to their ravages. That the 
northern islands were almost entirely peopled, by the descendants 
of the old Sea-kings up to a recent date can be abundantly proved. 
Scott noticed the ethnological variation, and left his impressions on 
record in tho Pirate, Many fragments of Old Norse lore were 
orally preserved by the rough fishers of those northern seas long 
after tho Norse language had ceased to be spoken among them. 
The Norse original of Gray’s Fatal Siatere remained* treasured jip 
iu the memory of old persons in North Bonaldshaw even in the 
eighteenth century ; and words and phrases, now crystallized in the 
spoken dialect^are indicative of the language and tr/ulitions whence 
they were derived.^ Guriously enou^i, the old northern belief in 
the sea serpent has extended to more southern latitudes in modern' 
days. The majority of the old legends were connected with tho 
sea — not the peaceful lotus-covered Water of the Hindus,— but the 
angry element that must bo propitiated by every possible means. 
Scott relates that, in 1814, an old woman, named Bessie Millie, eke<l 
ont her subsistence on the Orkney main island by selling favourable 
winds to superstitious mariners. And fortune-telling women were 
survivals of, a very early state of society. Lovers, when making 
n binding promise pould invoke Odih at the stones of Stennis; 
This Orcadian Stonhhenge •seems to indicate a superstition 
common to Norse and Druiflical rites. To lake one more 
instance #-Norna of the Eitful Head is a veritable porsonifioatiou 
of tho Northern Wiae-Womm. 

On the two subjects we have just discussed, langua^ and the 
colonisation of littoral tracts by the Norsemen, there is not muclr 
difference of opinion. The perusal of Mr. Metcalfe's book carries- 
us into other debateable landa His subject would nlttarallj com- 


, : * The opinion* of the beet ))h{Io«' 
ileme seekne to Wthnt the original’ 
‘ spoken by the enrly iimderl 
/of^Bi^itainiJeymbolissed under such 
as Borsa» and the 

Hm)' efosiiiy allied to 


Ofd Frisian than any other low 
German dialect; and the naisea 


Sas'ons and Frisians appear to have 
been interchangeable (Traus^ of 
Phil. Soc. for 1855j p. 218.) 


the 
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mencd with a consideration otf the Bunes, of all things the inost 
venerab]etf,nd reaching far back into mine Past. The perseveringr 
reader will, however, find the chapter on these puzzling hieroglyphics 
at the end of the volume, where it is very correctly stated that the 
antiquity and origin of Buues is still a much' vexed question. Traces 
of them are to be found wherever the Norsemen went on their 
marauding expeditions. It is reasonable to suppose that the older 
^unic letters were more complex and numerous than their later de- 
velopments. The tendency would be in the direction df simplicity. 
All alphabets have been evolved out of ftn original pictorial 
method of writing; and we believe the oldest form 'of Runes 
would be met with most frequently in countries whence their 
use subsequently spread to other parts of Europe, though the 
absence of dates in the inscription themselves renders it almost 
impossible to speak with certainty, because the earliest dated stone 
is as late as the fourteenth century. Younger Runes, if we may 
use the term, are found in' thousands of inscriptions ; old Runes 
m one hundred and eighty only— thirty-six of the latter belonging 
to England. That Roman culture, and Christianity stunted 
the growth o| Runic writing in England is certain; and the original 
.alphabet being corrupted; and superseded, it became easy to 
discover resdtnblances between it and the dominant Roman letters. 
The oldest English alphabet ' consisted of twenty-two letters 
together with the Runic Th/orn and Win. The true derivation of 
the word Rune (mystery) was first given by Sir Henry Spelman- 
in 1630. Chancer and Spenser use it as a verb (= to whisper &c.) ; 
and the use of Runes continued up to the sixteenth century iu' 
out-of-the-way places. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks on philology and etymology, contained 
in three chapters, entitled Medley” are interesting, hut discursive. 
Anent the word idetnd he writer at pago 268 : — ’'We see that our 
word is a hybrid, manufactured irregularly out of a French and 
Saxon one.” The sibilant undoubtedly crept in through false 
analogy with isle ; but the two components of the word isitmA 
are I surely ea-f lands water -p land ^ that is, Saxon -p Keltic, or 
Old High Qerman. At page 210 gre some rather strong remarks : 
."Alliteration ain England is well ni^ forgotten, or has become 
dwarfed Into mere orthoepic tests ter the young, e,gr,, ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pepperj or ‘ Bound the rugged 
rock the ragged rascals /an.’ ” This is meant to* be humorous, 
but is not quite eorrect. * Alliteration can .no longer rank as-. 
* an integral element in English prosody ; and a was rarely resorted' 
to by the classical schools of JDryden and Pope ; but, as a subtle' 
‘artifice employed to heighten effect and atei^t onotreafopoeia, 
it has been employed by many poets of the present century,. 
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mrticularly Byroa and Swinburne. ^ Any one who reads “ Locksley 
Ball" will see that allifceratian is not disdained by Tennypon, and 
wo subjoin a few passages from other poets to prove their use of it. 


“ TFhite with the whiteness of what is dead" 
“The gusty lerinds waked the winged steeds** 

« Prickly and j^ulpous, and d^iateriug and 

“Who hath not proved liow/eebly words essay 
To fin one spark of Beauty’s heavenly yay ? 
Who. doth not /eel; until his /dling sight 
Paints intt> c^imness with its own Selight^ 

« His gauging cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The flight the majesty of loveliness.” 

And of Bienzl he says : — 


ShelUy,!^ 


Eyroni 


“ Then ;arn we to her latest Tribune's name 
From her ^en ^^ousand tyrants ^urn to thee'' 


The Boman Forum is * « 

« 

** The /ield of /reedomj /action; /ame, and blood ; ‘ 

Here a ^roiid people’s passions werQ; exhaled.” 

There is no need to multiply instances. ^ 

Mr. Metcalfe makes the — *‘dy’* in Za-dj/ come from the Icen 
landic dmgja. The derivation seems to us far-fetched. A com- 
parison, of the old forms klafweard (m:) and hlafweavdige (f.) 
with the Icelandic hfavadr (= lord) is instructive. We select 
one more passage from another part of the book, Cp. 417). In read- 
ing it we were reminded of Hector MacIntyre’s flowing version of> 
his regimental piper’s Ossianio utterances ! 

“You don't seem to me 
To be any great shakes ; 

BjCre foot you go, and are clad likeva tramp 
You've nolTev^en got your breeches.” 

It is too much to expect philology to be treated of adequately 
in three chapters and if not discussed exhaustively, it seems 
better to leave it alone altogether. To discuss philology superfi**- 
cially has been a common practice since the days of Horne Toofce’s 
memorable derivation of wench from ivinckan to wink. 

The materials composing Old English and Old Norse Literature 
are as diverse as the spirit animating either. The reWgion df a 
people Is an important^ factor in determining the nature of its 
literary produclions. Iceland was not converted to Christianity 
till about 1000 A.D., that is, more^ than four centuries after 
AugustiU'S mission ;* and old Norse literature is pervaded by the* 
of niythologioal allegorising which characterises polythe- 
aodietiesV while Anglo-Saxon is remarkably deficient in it' 
t piarftliity of gods, is suc^edcd* in the course of ** Ooncen*- 
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tratioQ of Function,” by n. DiviAc Unity, the old cultus falls into 
open di^cwdit, and can no longer, in 'any overt way, supply mate-- 
rials for poetic imagination. The allegory, says Carlyle, is the 
product of certain iSlief, however erroneous it may be. Indeed 
it cannot produce any system of worship. Take away the belief, 
and you must necessarily impair the efficacy and grand sincerity 
of its allegory. Supplant the belief by an antagonistic creed, and 
ypu place the old mythology under a positive ban. This is what 
liappened in Anglo-feaxou England. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity laid the axe to the root of tlie tree of Paganism, with all 
its wealth of legend and word-hoard, worthy to be moulded into 
songs which .the world would not willingly let die. A sickly plant 
of priestly superstitions, conveyed through the medium of an alien 
tongue, grew up in its stead. The Sword was exchanged for 
the Crucifix ; and national spontaneity of song almost ceased. 
Learned ecclesiastics msi^e poor jokes in Latin, compose 
Letters and* Saints' Lives in the same language ; or, as in 
d^dmon'e case, take Holy Writ to suggest a subject. The 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon churl, religious, deeply earnest, and peace- 
loving is philimth Topically very pleasant to contemplate ; but he ex- 
pites very little poetic thought. A rugged Bersaker with Faith in 
Woden and •Thor, Valkyrs and Jotllns; is a Homeric figure. A 
remote county town with gasless streets typifies the former ; 
the latter guides us into Gotterdammerung, the Twilight of the 
Gods.*' The Saxon Iqoked forward to the end of the world like 
a good Christian Norsemen thought of the time when sub- 
stantial night" would re-assume her ancient right,” lik*e the 
Hindu who, living in this Kali Yuga, thinks the end of the 
Kalpa and Vishnu's tenth Avatar not for off. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that Icelandic pociS and their Sagas always found a welcome 
at Anglo-Saxon courts much In tlm same* way as French litera- 
ture and Roman Catholics were patronized by the Stuart Kings. 

Besides the genuine Norse literature of indigenous growth, 
there is a fairly copious prose literature of foreign extraction 
due to a great extent to the foreign tastes of King Hacon Hacon- 
son (p. 370) ; such are the sagas drawing their 8ubjf*cts from 
historical facts «f the early middle ages the saga of Charlemagne, &c. 
TfaeiTe sagas on sacred suWeets — such as the Virgin and 
Apostles; and Balaam and Joaaphat^ founded on a Greek 
legend, representing the .trijimph of Christianity over Paganism. 
There are also Lives of Saints and Homilief^ all reminding us 
%£ Anglo-Saxon literature ; as, also Laws and Charters. All 
this foreignized literature is not the genuine stream th^t 
has rendered Northern studies so interesting, • 

Icelandic literature proper comprises the Eddas and Sagast 
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1 :vrould* compare the TlddMB wHh /fto Vedm, and the Sagas with 
, >tbo Ttihasas of Sanskrit literature. Tlie Sagas have uittlouhtediy 
a substratum of historical truth ; for even .]^hen the actual facts 
cannot be relied on, local colouring and descriptions of social 
life are unconsciously given in all their naked simplicity. Hearers 
of these old tales would expect events and scenes to be cast in 
an heroic mould ; but artificiality in the expression of ideas and 
opinions wopid .certainly have been distasteful. In those early 
days men did not trf to conceal their real opinions and ideas. 
How frankly Alfred confesses the manifold shortcomings in his 
literary work ! But, setting aside the Sagas, we are better in- 
formed of Scandinavia than Auglo-Snxon England in point of 
history. Snorri Sturleson's Heimekringla or History of the Kings 
of Norway is superior in design and execution to the lifeless and 
meagre Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Snorni may he inaccurate, but 
he possesses a philosophic breadth of . mind which led him to 
-collect materials with care, and make the best use of them. .. 

The Eddas, which answer to the Sanskrit Yedas, were not 
given to the world till the seventeenth century. The Elder, that 
is the Poetic Edda, was published in 1643, several years after 
Arngrim Jonas, parson of Melslad in North-We|tern Iceland^ 
(had disinterred the younger, or . prose, Edda, of Snorri Sturleson, 
the author of the Heimskringla. “ Snorri (died 1241) seeing 
the utility of the Old Edda (iu a poetic and linguistic sense), 
•sought to preserve these props of poetic art from destruction. 
His awn sagacity showed him that the few remaining mythic 
•verses would either be lost, or, from their archaisms, become 
difficult and obscure. He therefore arranged the materials into 
fables written in an easy and popular style, and left it to posterity. 
^0 these he added » cogiucopia, or treaifury of poetic phraseology 
(Eddu-Kenningar), and rules of ‘prosody, .i.e,, himself and other-s 
after him.” Snorri and the other writers of the Prose Edda did 
the same work for the elder Edda as the Sanskrit commebta- 
•tors for their old writings ; but the former laboured as Autiquaries, 
the latter as Theologians. 

, The first part of Snorri's Edda, the Oglfaginning is only an 
ibtroductiou to the Scandinavian Heaven and fis ^gods. The 
second part Skaldafcafxunnal is taken up with the art of poelry ; 
while a third section, the Sattatal, relates to metres, and includes 
exatnplM of various kinds of ve<ii9lfiea,tion. There are certain 
ihodern interpolations which are readily distinguishable by the 
iim^jjeot-TOatter., W© must remember that the younger fildda waff 
in ‘Christian timea The elder Edda is 'said, rather 
!^|h^porholicaUy^, ite haveheen compilsd by one Ssaraund (died 1188)*, 
Saorri'B ItdiOUte. The old wngs fonning the 
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basis of tbe compilaUon Had bs^n orally presecrod fropa. vei;;^ r^ 
mote tieun. Tneir authors trere -Ftigaa sca\ds ; and CbnjstiaQ 
poems caa be immediately detected by religious colouring anv 
dialectic peculiarities, ia the same way that the latter hymns of 
the Big-Yeda are separated from those more ancient* 

The pur^ mythical portions of the elder Edda speak of the 
Eoamo8« Ime heroic parts have more of the human element. 
Bor instance, in the ^mythic Ch*imnismal Is described how the 
earth was sbapen from the flesh of the giant Ymir, frdhi' bis hlooih 
the sea^ • 

^ ** Bocks of his bones, 

Trees from his hair, 

But of his skull heaven — ^ 

And of his brows 

The blithe Powers made 

Midgard for the sons of men ; 

JBat of his brain 
Wete, hard of mood. 

The clouds, all shapen; 

On the other hand, ybllMitdr, the Norse ECephaistos, hamstrung, 
by King Nidud, taking a terrible revenge on the king's sons, and 
ultimately escaping after the manner of Daidalos, is far more 
than the afK^iyvrjeiS who was flung out of Heaven 

by ZeuS| 

** And with the setting sun 
Dropt from .the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos the iBlgean isle/'* 

In Wayland Smith we see Valundr still more humanised. A 
real personage, perhaps the Norse leader of similar name wlio 
fell at Ashdown in 871, was the eause of the introduction of tbe 
legend attaching to hki .unreal homonym. Historical facts have 
a tenddncy to become blended with myU)ieal conceptions ; as tlm 
purely mythic Sigfried is distihct from the semi-historic Attila 
and Dietrich of the Niobelungetliied. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe^ with Mr. Metcalfe, that Sir W* Scott slmwed uncommoxr 
genius in seizing on the mythns of Wayland Smith and adapting 
it to his own purposes. When the veil of Bomanee is once tvitb- 
^rawn from gn old myth the figure discovered appears dull and 
corporeal* « It is humiliating to think that Tresslliah lowered the 
pride, and fathomed the mystery, of the wonderful faber ferrariue. 

Before leaving the suWect of Wayland*Smith, we would notice 
anoth er explanation or We real character. The coinciden ces 

* * The story of Hepbaiatos fullioff tre. The king beeame a constoUaUon. 

.out of haaven is ouriously like The Greek deity, haviug no friendly 
•that related iu the Rdtu&yaiia, of Yiswdmitra, eufiered the coheequoxiees 
JBI^bg Trisenker who waS dast down of his desert throiigh sp^ce 
' by Indrs, but kept from reaching cv^eV*'; 

the earth by the power el Visw&oii^ 

43 . 
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between Volundr, HepbaUtos an^ Liicifer,— who were flung oat 
of heaven bf the supemal Powers, and were connected more 
or less with fire, the first two as smiths, the last in a way 
familiar to Christians,— induce a belief that Volundr was 
really the German and Scandinavian Devil. There is something 
comictd about bis fonctiona Dr. Daseut sWws that the Christian 
Btdfiokos ti>ok very small hold of the Norse mind, because he 
constantly appears under a heathen aspect, and is outwitted with 
the greatest ease. Jf we believe Grimm, there seems to be some 
connection between Wayland (V&lantadeoeiver) and the Grau- 
mann, Grant, of Teutonic folk-lore. In his character as lord 
of the under world, he is attended by the Hell-hound Managanv 
mar, corresponding to the Greek Kerberos. Confusion of attri- 
butes makes Teufel partake of the idea conveyed In the word 
Donner. Grimm shows that Teufelskind is synonymous with 
Donnerskind ; and the use of Teufei as an expjetive carries 
us back to the time when Donner was a principal deity. Grinim 
relates one legend, similar in some respects to that of Kyklops, 
which finishes off the arch-enemy in a* very satisfactory way. 
The Devil was in need of a new pair of eyes, alid requested a 
man whom ha saw moulding buttons, to mould him a pair of eye^. 
The moulder, having first induced his patient to allow himself 
to be pinioned, informed him that his own name was lesi, and 
thereupon poured a quantity of bojling lead into the Devil's eyes. 
Though the Devil esoaped, and soon after disappeared, he was 
unable to identify bis tormenter ; for the only complaint he could 
make was laaUeggi (that is, self it). 

We have tried to get a connected account of the contents of 
the Eddas flrom Mr. Metcalfe, but found, only descriptive sketches 
' of I'Cadable passages. * H[e devotes a chapter to prove thalr German 
and Scandinavian myths are dlike, and shows that the prohibi- 
tion of German heathenisms by the Church led to a specification 
of gods and rites which are. not only German but fdso Scandi- 
narian. On the immediate and ultimate sources of Norse 
mythology be says almost nothing— perhaps it was not within 
tire scope of his work, which have to wander from, and follow 
the leading ot others whose researches into Scanainatsrian, Greek 
. aqd Hindu myths have been of a most exhaustive character.* 
li is important to retoguixe the intimate inter-connexion of 
all human bmlefs, and it may not be &ut of place to notice a 
few of the oohjolasitfaB arrived at by modern research, particularly 

. .fbinua’a Mytholo^ gangs. Comp: Mythologir, Chips. 
ijNsmmfrV.MewTslfii; ' , , Tliorpels Northern Mythology, ttc., 

„Mstutes on ,;Jis(n* 
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that of " deep>thinkiDg Qerm&uy.” All the Teutonic peoples 
had. origihally one common faith and its coraer-stone was 
the tale of Sigurd, firynhild, Qunnar and 6udrun-~a store* 
house , of materials which have been wonderfully amplified and 
changed in accordance with the genius of race, and are to be 
traced, though not veiy^ distinctly, in the A.Dglo*Saxon Beowulf. 
The £dda is the most ancient shape in which Teutonic mythology 
is enshrined, and as ^ch is of chiefest Importance to the enquirer. 
Snorri relates certain legends of the Bastem origin oT the divine 
Aair who were said to have entered Europe udder the cfaieftain- 
' 'ship of Odin. A little euhemetism like this is not amiss, that 
is, when it falls in with'popular tradition, and is not the product 
of antiquaries who lucubrate on the historic explanations of thco* 
gonies. Apart from traditions there are many points of similarity 
between Norse and Eastern myths, which indicate an underlying 
element common to all (he faiths of Aryan racea " Krishna 
destroying the serpent reminds us of Thor and his adventures 
with Migardsorm (the earth-serpent). Those thousands of demons 
who infest Southern India, and are kept at bay by the several 
gods, reminiscences of the older Dravidian men who were con* 
quered by t|te Aryan invaders, forcibly call to mind those giants 
(Jotiins : cf : Titans) whom it was the business of Thor and other 
benign deities to subdue, but. who were the remains, real ot 
imaginary, of the old aboiisinal inhabitants, invested by the 
people with supernatural attributes. When we hear of Brahma's 
body being divided, and its ^several members doing duty in another 
capacity among men, his mouth reappearing in the Brahihans, 
his arm the origin of the military caste, his thigh of the mer- 
chants, and his feet of the lowest caste, the Scsmdinavian student 
thinks of Hymer’s becomihg the sea, his fles|) the earth, bis bones 
rocks, his skull the arch of heaven (Prose Edda).” The cow 
Adumbla is conceived quite the Hindu spirit. And Tgg- 
draaU, the Ash-tree of Life, is curiously like the halptUaru of 
Indra, but is far grander in its attributed ^ At the foot of it, 
in the death-kingdom (the realm of Hela) sit three Nomas (Farcoe) 
Eateai,*-the Past, Present, and Future, watering its roots from 
the ^sacred, wdil. Its '* boughs,” with their buddings and disleaf* 
ing% events, things suffered, things done, catastrophes^ stretch 
through all lands and tim^ Is not every leaf of it a biogra* 
phy, every fibre there an |ct or word ? Its bougha are Histories 
of Nations. ’ The rustle of it is the noise of Jiuman Existence, 
onwards from of old.*' (OaHyla,On Heroes.) 

, Even if Scandinavia cannot claim to have built up a mythology 
out original materials, the way in which the fabric has been 
reared is worthy of our best admiration. It is stamped With 
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iodividualiity. Aiicording to Pj^fi^Mbr the Korsepieo re> 

ceivod tliO great ibulk of their traditions from poems cdmposed by 
DoglUlimen and Irishmen, who in their turn were inspired ly 
Clreek and Jewish legends. Certainly the sinsilarity of Nor- 
thern mythology to that of the Greeks is rethaik:abie. rerhaps the 
'stOry of ^gurd and Brynhild is Only another form of the myth 
representing Phoibos as slaying the Dragon at Pytho, both being 
Inyths of Jhe oondict between Summer and Winter. The de- 
sertion of Brji^nfailt^ would be the victory of Summer over Spring. 
"We must remember that the growth of Norse mythology was 
checked by Christianity ; that of the Greeks attained its fullest 
development before nnal desuetude. While Thor, Odin, and 
Preya were yet uncouth and misshapen, Christianity pointed the 
jOnger of scorn at them, fiad their cultus been allowed to de- 
velop unchecked, it would have attained a form as different as 
are the finished statues of Phidias from the rude pnauatomized 
figures of early Greek sculptors. The story of Sigurd and Ouditm 
is only a rude and savage reproduction of the myth of Paris 
Helen and Giuone. It is not difficult to dfaw a complete compari- 
son between the Volsung Saga and the Iliad ; and te resolve each 
into one series of natural phenomena. Both turn upon the possesr- 
sion of a lovely woman and her treasure ; in both the hero is doom- 
ed, after a bright «ud glorious course, to an ignoble and unexpected 
(death. Sigmund, the son of Yolsung, l^e Achillens, possesses an 
invincible Weapon, the Excalibur of Arthur. Siggeir aad Sigmund 
krUggliiig for the sword Gram reminds us of the contest of Paris 
and Menplaos. And when the son of Sigmund is grown up, he 
and his father^ take vengeance on the followers of Siggeir who 
^i^semble the suitors of Penelope. Sigq^und regains bis rights ; 

is slain by Odin'; help, as Phoibos Apollon assisto tb6,ua> 
warlike Paris. .. * 

Then . Sigurd, tire posihutnoiis son of Sigmimd, encounters 
fresh, though, soipbwhat similar ^yentures as one day’s 
sun has a different course to that of his predecessor. jUke 
jiAchill^s, he bcKMihplishes what . is beyond the power of otherii. 
Af Thetis gives wondrous Veapous to her 890, so Sigurd's 
Byed the shattered fragments of the wword Gram, whioli, 
^lt(^r h^ng reweided, smites to death the Dragon Pafnir. As 
CItelipD, the C^nthpr, ihstr^^ so does the wise Gripir 

l^pai^^k to Sigurd. The hem ISam the wall of flame and 

the i^^^hbild : bujt bh feraakes her for Oddriiu,, 

k the Di^hjeira of tbo Ndfse Hentkles, It is chrions to see 
. PY^lthim evdhfa and names in the Volsung aud other kiiv 
mproduced'^h ,the Niebel'o^ 

Tetithfii'ft iunb" t.b<h«A ' nf' fltA iGmAlr 
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PanthdOD, «e are not only strucK by ibe mortal element in the 
former, bn^ also their resemblance to the Hellenic heroes an4 
demi-goda. Norsemen had a profbuDd belief in the transitori- 
ness of human existenpo. They looked forward to tbe certain 
destruction of the gods, trhile the Greeks and Hindus fed 
them with ambrosia and Soma, and preserved them With 
perpetual vigour. In the myth of Prometheus we have perhaps 
a *diui foreshad(>vg,ng> of the fall of Zens ; but in ihe volup- 
tuous mreless life he leads, in his various terotio adventures, 
.jjrere is none, of the sternness and grim melancholy that marks 
Odin and Thor. Zens overthrows the Titans ; and Odin over- 
comes -the Jotuns. Differences between the conceptions of Odin 
and Zeus may be accounted for by difference of climate. Tbe 
JotUD Ymir represents the unformed universe, when the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon- the face of the 
deep. Odin ai}d the Aair, a term signifying Beings whose existence 
is ffot -dependent on others,” like one of the numerous names given 
by Musalraans to Allah, proceed from Buri, the maker of the 
world, and dwell in Asgard or Ether. Professor Max Mbller 
connects Odin* (Wuotan) with Atman, self, the moving force in 
cfeation curreeponding to the Greek As Wish or Will is 

a motive power, so does Wuotan blend with Wunech and the Sans- 
krit Kama. When Odin is represented with only one eye, and 
regarded as the AH Father, we •think of the Sun, tbe Giver of 
Light and Life, that is doubly a blessing in the inclemency* of 
northern climates. Or, perbhps, the name All Father is due to 
Ohristian influences. Thor is not «> much a beneflcent being 
as the deity in his more terrible aspects, tbe Lord of Thunder* 
representing tbe Latin JIupiter Tonans, and Zeus wielding the 
thunderbftlt. In the lightning fla^h he is another form of Vishuu 
with special reference to the striding Avatar. Tbe adventures' of 
Thor and Herakles are similar* ; their deaths inevitable ; and 
their powers gigantic and ponderous. As the clouds are formed 
by moisture sucked up from the ocean by the sun, so Thor makes 
his horn a. sort of straw, and sucks ,np a plenteous draught from 
tl^ Waters below. When his hammer is stolen, the god 
asstlmte a woman's garb, like Theseus, or Aohitleas, .md avenges 
himself on Thyrm in JotUnheim, , 

DesOeuding from the principal deities, Ve come to the Worns, 
a most remarkable group iif Norse mythology. The straggle 
between light and darkness, and so betw^n g^and evil, mofi 
a cOnviotbn ubpressed on ^ly. tnin^ds. The Neoesitt- 

ty tliat I all men must bow to, the ine^stible F|ite |dil must noder^ 
go, .was potirtrayed in tbe Hellenic iSuoiehiaes. Onhtwd'.knd 
dbrimaii for the maeteiy ia an earlier coiioeji^oja 
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than the bliod fury with the aiborred shears bot both fore> 
shadow the warfare of hamao existence. * <> * 

" iCEqua lege necessitas 
Sortitor insignes et imoa ; 

Omne capax movet nma nomen.” 

Homer has but one M,oira, Hesiod threa Titm readily divides 
itself into the past, the present, the future ; and it would be 
easy to assign a distinctive controlling pow^ to each. In the 
English wo^a weird” we still retain the appellation of the 
Norn presiding over time past FurclA represents ^the preterite^ 
of werdsnto be ; Verdhanai is Werdend) the present participle 
and the name of the Norn controlling the present ; Skuld, the 
Norn of the future, is akin to our word ahcUl. Imagination 
speedily invested each Fatal Sister with her own peculiar attributes. 

. Closely connected with the idea that darkness must triumph 
over light is the legend of Baldut, the* Norse Phoi^os, slain by 
the blind Hddr. The descent of Odin, forcibly though not.liter- 
ally given by Gray, corresponds to the errand of Orpheus ; and 
the ultimate vengeance to be wought By Wall, the son of Odin 
and Binda, on Hodr typifies the new birth of ‘the sun after 
his temporary extinction or decline. » 

“ To'inoiTow he repairs the |[olden flood, 

And wanna the nations with redoubled ray.” 

Scandinavian mythology then h an amplification of the wor- 
ship of natural phenomena. It acted upon the literature of the 
North, and was reacted upon by it. *ln the earnest lonring after 
truth the known furnishes materials for conjecture ot the un- 
known. The life which the old Norsemen led, and the lands 
they lived in, imparted a robustness and sincerity to beliefs which 
never attained a full *maturity, and could not therefdlre badis- 
ihtegrated nor ignored by the excessive refinement and culture 
which destroyed the vitality of the faith professed by Cato, and 
is threateiung tb revolutionize the modem developments of Chris- 
tianity. ^That Norse religion, a rude but earnest, sternly 
impressive GoTweredion of Yalowr (so we may define it), sufiSc- 
ed for these old valiant Northmen. Consecration of valojur 
is net a bad ihihg I We will take it for good, so far *00 it -goes, 
KeUM* is there no use in knowing something about this old 
of our fathers. Unconsoiqjiisly, and combined with 
l^lper ^Ings, it^ in us yet, that hid faith withal “ Te 
of thp three rdigibns do jou specially adhere T enquires 
l; |iMii^ of ‘>t 8 teacher. **To au the three f’ answm the other, 
all the those ; for they thmr union first constijiate the true 



* Am. IX.— the “proposed NEW RENT FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAR. 

" 1.— TAe Report of the Rent Law Commission, with the Draft 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tmdnt within the Terriiorie^ umier ike Administration of the 
Lieutenant-Ooverrufr of Bengal : and an Appendix containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission and the Papery consider^ 
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Id page 374, Ime 24, the word salami^ to be omitted. 


meauiDg; and probable consequeaces, and the grounds of justice 
and expediency on which they are based, are all methodi- 
cally and lucidly * set fofth in it. These phanges are embodied 
in the Draft Bill, which proposes to repeal, in whole or in 
part, seven regulations of the JE^engal Code, four Acts of the 
Bengal Council, and four Acta of the Supreme Council, and 
consists of two parts, the first dealing with the substantive law of 
landlord and tenant, the second with the procedure in suits 
between landlords and tenants. Tvw> of the native commissioners 
have signed the report subject to separate minutes recorded by 
theof, in vfhich they express their strong disapprobation of many 
of the proposed changes, and contend that, some of them would 
virtually amount to a coni^cation of private property. The 
majority of the commissioners, however, are of cgiinion t^t nothbg 
Crbntained in the Draft Bill has foy its immediate result the impair- 
ment of existing interests, and that, if the Bill becomes. Ihw, it will 
ptove beneficial alike to landlords and tenants/ • 

It appears from the Government correspondence published in 
the Comuffa Qaseite that it vm the landholders of Bengal who 
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first claraorously called for some r^orra in the existing law relating 
to tbe recovery of rents. In the course of certain tentative efforts 
at legislation in this direction, it was found impossible to frame 
a procedure which should afford facilities to the zemindar without 
at the same time pressing unfairly upon the ryot. It was, therefore, 
resolved to place tbe whole law of landlord and tenant upon a 
new and more satisfactory basis ; commissioners were appomted 
to in<jiairei^ into the present state of the St«tute-law and ^se>law 
governing' the relations between landlords and tenants in Bengal, 
and to‘ draft a Bill embodying such additions to tb^ substantive ^ 
law and such improvements in tbe law of procedure as m<gbT ’ 
commend themselves to their judgment; ana tbe results of tbeir 
labours are the Report and tbe Draft Bill. . 

however tlds may Im, ft is the landholders of Bengal who now 
complain most loudly of tbe vast and various innovatious embodi- 
ed in the Draft Bill. On the dther*haud, there a^e not wanting 
enlightened friends of the ryots, men whose sinrarity itJssmh 
possible to question, Who apprehend that some- of the provisions 
in the Draft Bill designed for the ease fof tbe ryots are ill-calcu< 
dated to better their condttidn, and may lead to quite unexpected 
results. We purpose to consider the true charaotei: and tendency 
of ; some of tbe fundamental changes in the snbstautive law re- 
con;imeuded by tVte Rent Law Oommi^sion, whether they trench 
upon . the vested rights of lani4>wners, and bow far they would 
contribute to Uie real welfare of the peasant population. 

* • ’ 

I. — The Pertfianent Settlement. 


All lani^ legislation for Bengal must accept for its basis the 
^^Permanenl Settlement. That ceTebratad.measure has been charac* 
'terised by Sir George ’Gnnrpbgll as a sin agaiust posterity, and 
the pbRoac^hicat historian of British India has stigmatized it, 
in a. ., passage wfakb faas become classical, as a spurious product 
. of aristocfatiodl prejudices and sheer ignorance. But, whatever 
rimy be thought of tTO. wisdom or policy of the measure,^ it is 
ritodluteljr <mrtain that the ' frisiocratical person’ then at the head 
Vdl; the Britu^ administration in India did not mjstahe the zemta- 
dato jfotJ iriudbjWri^^^ sense of the enprtosion. *'lt 

met: ^tiruB, os people riW should know better so oifteh Bay, 

. rilit thus, wlMo they teune into possession of the Bengal 


lOS; mdifputoU^ toat t^^ must be an abso- 
iriatjjsr, ofmiJland, only ; question being hiow to fijid 

tjftas net un^r any* such delusiou, but iii parsuanoe 
v^.;a Ih^torariimto ,p^ that the ^th^s. .of the Formaoeht 
i the neufliiaidar into a proprietor of the soil> 

^ has Daoob, agitated % thia country/’ 
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Ijord Cornwariis, an a Aiuoite, dated Srd February 1790, 
'^ whether the eemindare and taleokdars are actual propdeters 
of the eoil, <or only oflSoere of Government, has always appeared 
to me to be very uninteresting to them, whilst their claim to A 
eertain peroentage upon the rents of their lands has beed 
admitted, and the right ef the Government to fix the amount 
ef those rents at its own diseretion has nevea* been denied or 
dhiputed. Under the former practice of annual §sttlements, 
aemlndan who. have either refused to agtee^to pay the rents 
^ that have b^n required, mr who have been thought upwortby 
of bmng entrusted with the management, have, sinee our aequi-. 
eiUon of the De wan ny, been dispossessed in numberless instaneett 
and their lands held kfaas, or let to a farmer ; and when it is 
recollected that pecuniary allowances have not always lieen given 
to dispossessed zemindars in Beng^, 1 conceive that a more 
nugatory or ^elusive species of property could hardly exist. On 
the other band, the grant of these lands at a fixed assessment 
will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown, and, b}' the 
facility which it will crOhte of raising money upon them, cither 
by mortgage or sale, will provide a certain fund for tire liquida- 
tion of publjc or private demands, or prove an incitement to 
exertion and industry by securing the frUits of those qualities in 
the tenure to the proprietor’s own benefit" It was in further- 
ance of these views, thus clearly expressed, which found .fovouv 
with the Court of DirectoiiB* ' that the Governor-General in 
Council issued a proclamation on the 22nd March 1793, notify- 
ing to all zemindars that the Jama assessed upon their' lands 
under the rules for the decennial settlement was fixed for ever, 
and that they were thenceforth to consider themaeivos proprie- 
tors of the soil. Within sTx short weeks ^frem the date of this 
prodamation,— on the 1st May •l793,-4rorty-eight Begulations 
wmfe passed by the Govm'nor*GeQeral in Council, the first 
eaaotlag into a Regulation the seversd Articles of^ the proelan^ 
tien, and the whole constituting a comprehensive code for the 
fiscal and Judietal administration of Bengal. 

» In determining the respective iatorests in the laud of zemin- 
d&rs pud rypts undm the Permanent Settiemeati we cannot do 
better than confine ourselves to a collation and oritioal exarnTna- 
tion of the various passages of the Cornwallis Code, touching 
(he rights and UatnUties of*the owners and oeouffieis *of the soil. 
.Jills, is (he oidinaty and weli-anderstood method of jodichti 
dbtenhinatiehs ; and .in , departing from this method and im- 
porting into tWimiiiiry all sorts of State-papers relating to the 
Pm^manent Settlmnent, wbiob, as might be expested, eontoim aU 
sects ef ei^alojtK ea tiie p^y, meaiung, and 'eiGadeof that 




measure, some members of ihc' Goimnis^on have effecfnal^. 
succeeded iu darkening counsel. They maintaia fkit ^frequent 
referende to StSitediterature is not only permissible^ but bmiga* 
tory upon them as legislators, and Mr. O’Kinealy, in particular, 
oontenus that the free use of such stores of informaticm is sane* 
tinned by .the practice of Chief Justice Coke, Lord Westbury 
and other eminent Judges. Mr. O’Kinealy's ai'guments did not oon> 
vince Mr. Jp^jeld, now, to tbe universal satisfaction of the public aiM 
the 'profession, ' Mr,;, Justice Field. In some remarks upon the 
MiniUe8..ef 'Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy, he ^ys " As, 
to tny method in esamining the Regulations alone, in order to 
discover the intention of the legislature, and refusing to look 
nt the discussiotts which led to the enactment of these Regula- 
tions, or at otlier matter dehors the statute-book, I am uot aware 
that Chief Justice Coke or Lord Westbury has ever adopted a 
different eanon of construction. The* general rule , has certain 
exceptions ; and the rule itself has occasionally been violated ; 
but none the less the tendency of all our modem decisious, as 
observed hy Mr. .Sedgwick in his learned work on The Comtruelion 
of Statutoty and Constitutional Law., is to the effect that tho 
intention of the legislature is to be found in tlw, statute itself, 
and that ilhere only the judges are to look for the mischiefs 

lueant to be obviated, and the remedy meant lobe provided 

In writing the digest, 1 was endeavouring to exhibit the 
law as it is. 1 think therefore* tliat the method which 1 
followed was rightly followed. In determining what the 
law ' shall be, I, however, agree entirely with Mr. Mack- 
enzie that we ouglit to explore the entire Bold of State 
Kterature." {CcddbMa Gazette, p. 481.) Doubtless it is very 
desirable t6 exjf>loreii»tbe wlmle field of Staite-ltterature,-and per- 
' ' filftps it may not be amiss to look into some portions of the 
l^puiar literature also, before deciding what the law shall be ; 
but when legislation afifecting property is contemplated, the 
iegislalors shwild, and in every civilised country do, refer to tlm 
statute-book and the reports alone for the purpose of ascertain- 
^^sling proprietary rights, 

Agcdn, the Rernuinent Settlement is a solemn wri^en (mqjLraSt 
faeitwecn the State and the landholders It is as much a contract 
as the Pron^sspry Note of the Secretary of State for India. It 
; iSi of <purse;>mucb more complex contract, and dififetont minds 
tmiy iwMl ptitd^eifent^^ upon it, but it is still essen- 

It is also a contract for the benefits of which 
the present landholders of Rengal have edmit- 
M Nor was it originally a eoniiaot without 

eiMunderaiiO^ I’he. landholders of 17dS. eoBaoed to 
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‘didchfttfffi, regularly the revenue, in all ^aaons, ivitltoht any 
referenoB to drought, inundation, or other calamity of season ; 
and it must be remembered that the revenue at that time 
represented' ton-eZeventAe' of their rent-roll. (Regtilation 1, 1793, 
Section 7 ; Begulation II, 1798, Preamble.) Tliey came und^ 
another heavy responsibility which lasted down to our own time. 
Thesale •law of the Cornwallis code provided' that if the proceedbi 
of the sale of the defaulter's aemindary should provi insufBoient 
to liquidate the arrears of Government rei^nue, any otlur real 
.or personal property/ belonging to him* was to be attached and 
sold to make good Clie d^ciency. {Regulation XI V-, 1798, lo- 
tion- 44>.) This provision was expressly retained in the sale-latvs 
of 1794' and 1799j and it was only in 1868 that it was repealed^ 
by an Act of the Bengal Oounoil. {See Regulation- III, 1794, 
Section 14 ; Regulation Vll, 1799, Section 23, Clause 5 ; Aot 
YII, 1868,* B. 0., Section 29, and Schedule £.) Last, not least, 
tfie ’claim of the zemindars' to a certain percentage upon tito 
rents collected by then} was sanctioned by Immensorial usage, and 
that claim had been recognised by the British Qoyernmeat for 
^mauy years before the Permanent Settlement. It would be idle 
*to say that in this compact between tlie-State and the landitolderiS, 
there was no valuable consideration originally- movjr^ . from tto 
promisee to the promisor. f- 

The terms proposed by the State, and accepted fay the land- 
holders must be collected from the puhlie dedarvUwaa o( (he 
Stale. Those terms appealed to many zemindars at the tilne to 
be so ineligible, — the pecuniary responsibilities required to be 
undertaken appeared to many of tbom to be so onerous, tlmt they 
declined to eutor^nto Uia engagement. The framers of' the Per- 
manent* Settlement v»ore fully prepared for this ooaUngency, 
which was duly provided for in Regulation VllI of 1793, which- 
directed " an allowance in consideration of their proprietory rights?’ 


* It would be interesting to com- self to pay the rent and perfordi 
piite the sum total of the *' otAer tl;e coveuanhi of the lease, u never 
real or pevsonak property,” sold in looked upon as a Kttdum pactwn, but 
fhe j^oventy-gve years between 1793 always oonsider^ , to be an kgree- 
and 1868. Tliis problem in Polltioal ment for miuabte eoittickrcUiiiu 
Arithmetic would of course present PRICE! $>, IBINKINS, Law 
itself iu the simple form of tfae mim- S Chancery A.' Oil)., • We venly. b^ 
matieu of a dnerMsinff aritomelicsl ' Heve that in- the a->riy yearn; ofi tW 
^series, but the subject is very worthy Fermaneut Seftlement, ntany sjemieL-v 
the iittetttiou of every genuine 8to'« dars, to use the words of 'Iiora? 
dent of State-iUei atore. JnsUce James, ^'mighl he' aetotl#’ 

* t. Aeceidiug to English law, an willing to pay moimy< to. got chi' of” 
agreement to jiaeign Jeasehold pro- tbeir tsexofnaray, and with 
party, ^tho asslguee taking upon him ■ engagement mth GoVfrjrttmfnb ! 
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to be awarded to aenriiMibrs, who> might refiiBe tO' engage for the 
juma req^nired from them. (Regulation VIII, 1798, SecAon 44r)> 
The great majoritj’r however, entered into- the engagement, feeing, 
implicit reliance on the word of an EngUeh noMeman the 
honour of England, and looking more to the distant future 
than to the immediate .prmient. In short,, and in &et, they were 
moved by the magic of property and perpetuity. 

The jmbtie d^aratiom of the State are 'to be found in the* 
Begutatioan of 1709. Those RegulationB were enacted in ordw 
to “ enable individuals to render themselves acquainted' with the:_ 
laws upon which the security of the many ’inestimable privileges 
and immunities granted to them by the Bfitkb GFovernment 
depends.” ^Regulation XLI, 1793, Preamble.) All rules and 
orders affecting In any respect the rights, persons or property of 
the Natives were directed to be recorded in the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and there framed into a Regulation and printed and pub- 
lished and translated into Persian and Bengali by the GoVernmdbt 
ti’anslator. . (Regulation XLI, 1793, Seotioqp 2, !&,) It h to these- 
l^gulations,-— to these translations,* that the zemindars looked, 
and were expressly referred by Government tor iuforritatioB respect- 
ing the terras and conditions of the Permanent Settlement, and 
their rights and liabilities thereunder. Nothing can be more 
unjust^ nothing more repugnant to common sense and common' 
notions of bur dealing 'between man and man, than to construe 
ft contract, a composition, mid, to some extent, a settlement of 
uncertain claims, by refenriog to the vacilktiug intentions and 
wishes, of one of tbe parties, which were never oommunicated' 
to tbe other. It is the words in which the final expression 
of tho wiH is (xmveyed. tbe plain meaning *of which should 
deterr^e the meamng and pxtent of the (toligatioir of the 
partlea -The doctriue of tbe seci’ct direHion ey the vjiU is- 
dangerous to social security. * 

' Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy have made dHigent use of 
tW permission accorded to the Commissioners to caU for and 
jM^se ^' aU papers veoorded eipier in the ibegislative or Beyenue 
j^parttoentS of this Government^ beaoing upon (Jbe (piestien of 
ttiieam^dtnentof the Bent Law.* .But it- is especially tmfafr 
i^em to; W pi^petpally quotinff from Mr. Shore, when every- 
b^y baoWs toMi he was frotn the met -decidedly opposed to (he 
iPi^fbipaent Set and tbed be ribs ' overruled by Lord Oorn- 

'^Ir. 0*KiiQ{toly .ikholudes his minuto, which is referred tq; 

' ’ . . . . ■ 

' HsstbiS'i^ very .hiteresting, and very BersuBW 

io iMdshed f. . The fo the.piSBftat iaquby. 
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m tbe report as hie valuable bialbrioal minute^ with tj&e foUbwlog 
ebservatMut The p^itiou of tho'ryots in Bengal ie, na doubtir 
a matter on which' opinions are divided; and will probably eonti' 
Bue so until, the desj^tches and revenue proceedings of the period 
before and alter the Pennonent Settlement are publiBhed. 1 have 
read some of themr and I remain more fkmfy eonvinoed than . 
ever by tbeiv perusal, that the ryots of this country were protected 
Bbt only by the engagements entered into by the zemindar, but 
also by the common law,, from arbitrary eviction a&l enbu)ice- 
meut.” ■ (Caleutta Gazette, p. 4i80;) We object to the diriogistie 
expression * arbitrary,’ •and we shall' have something to* say of' 
this * common law' hereafter, hut here we tfdse leave to ask, if 
the nghts and property of individuals are indeed to depend trpoo' 
State-literature, is ir, not fair that legislation based on the assumpp 
tion that Mr. O’Kinealy’s opinions are unimpeachable, aboul# 
be postponed till oM those.papers, the perusal of' some of wbiclv 
has eonhrmdy him in his opinions, shall have been published, 
and' subjected' to a searching public examination ? But to have- 
done with State-literature, let us see what are the reff^etiva 
totcresta in the land of the zemindar and the ryot aecoraing to- 
the plain meapiug. of the Begulationsr 

♦ 

II, — Mights of Zemin^re and jRyofs wnder the Comwallie Oodzi 
The great fiegulation defining the relative rights of zeraindars- 
and ryots is Begulation YIll of 1793-. But,, in order to understand 
aright the provisions of that Regulation, we must bear in mind 
that the zemindars had been alrea^ proclaimed to be proprietore 
of the eolUr six weeks before the Cornwahis Code was passed oft 
the Ist May 1793. Thn preamble to Regulation IX of .1798^ 
recites that “ the j’voperfy in the soil h«s*been declared to be- 
vested in. the landholders, and the revenue payable to Qovorh'* 
meat from each estate has been filxed for ever,’’ and' gees on 
say that ** the property in the eoH was nevea before fermidly 
declared to be vested in the landholders.” In notnberiiess placeh 
in the Cornwallis Code, the zemindars are styled pnfpri^re 
igy serf, 'but, Messrs. Mackenzie* and (yKineaty contend that 
iiothibg particular was meant fay the expression, and to- prove- 
how iilnsovy this pn^rietorehip, this property in the soM, was* 
Aom' the fiist uoderstood' to- be, flfr. ^Rinealy ^tos a ease de*> 
cided ki Idll by the SudderDewanpy Adawlut • 

e “X 'riH now refer to a ease decided in 181f, al.a larikiog.Hllmtihtl^ 
eondming (he.ophiioa f hold in r^ard to toe effect of toe Permaseiih 
SettomwijSii ttkd toe UmkafUens on toe character., of the preprwfKty 
too aetnindatw as Oitublwhed- by it, hi ■BesitoliesMS. s y b i tos \<to^ 
iroui a Idiig timo a 4oAe AfeMi or ooUecl^Dns-froia tlw diggtog.antospiMtmf 
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«t itoa witiiin the Mtute, similar tc^tbe Nimk Mekal kr salt nrr^iiR 
rerennes of this nelial wersi at Ute PenoMitot SaMlainsitt, kept 
separate from those arishig oat o£ eultivatioa. Subseoueutljr melial' 
was sold, aad' soon after a dispute arose as to the rights oi ttie “ proprietor”' 
of the ' ^rmanent setiTemeni and the purchaser. The former dOoIared that 
the rights to tdie miaes^ and the places of manufacture followed the proper* 
ty in the land in which they lay ; ’the latter that the proceeds of the mines 
formed one t»ranch of revenue, that the zemindar had paid a distinct assess* 
neat on it( and that the right to the mines went with the sale of tht mettal, 
not with ihjaTermaaettt Settlement. On inquiry it was ascertained that, 
according .to the cilgtom of the place, the Laka ifekof had been aeparateiy 
aesehsedi^. The Sadder Dewany held that the proprietor could not restrain , 
the miner, who was entitled to work old- miues,^aud open new ones accordr 
ine to established usage. 1 suppose nothing could bring out iu stronger 
reuef toe e>fermce betwem t^Jut o/ properly ia £Hff land and India than this 
ease. The common law of the land carved a per|ietual mining lease Out of 
the propiietary rights of a landbwner as viewed from the standpoint of 
Ungliidi law.” (CotetKto’ Qaxette, p. 4511.) 

The case to* Which Mr. O’Kinei^ alludes is- very [uily reported' 
In Macnaghten’s Shlect Reports, vok 1., pp. 45 1-60. New Edition; 

I t is the ease of Oooro<yperahad Boae versus Btanoockurn Hutffm. 
On reading that report very carefully, vr£ are astonished' to' ftnd 
that Mr. O'Kinealy has wholly misread tho facts ol the case, and 
misappreciated the decision- of the Court. We setiously lielieve 
that Mb has been misled by some account of the case in some 
ebecara portion of State-literature, and that he could not have had 
before him the . report in Macnaghten, to which we observe he does 
not give any reference. Tlie great weight that is justly due to 
everything wliiclr falls from the legrued Legal Remembraneer 
makra it aecesi^y that we should point out how and wherein he has 
fidlea into error. ' It appears, then, from Maenagbteu's report (1) 
thM the. .zetnindary oi fieorbhoom, ifu^iudingi the Loha JBehat, 
been permanently settled with the Itajah of Beerbhoom; (2) 
tlMipt tire profits of the Loha *. JUeml had been, all along, from a 
time .long . be|oie the Permaneat Settlement, kept separate in 
the li^jsdi’s. fwiviite aecounts fjpom- the . general repta and profits 
p£ the zeaitodary, and that the assessmenjl paid , by him to- 
.{||panEX^^ acoQunt of the Zoha JBehaiyim likew«^ entered 

aeoOunfo of filoverhiaeut) (3) that like plaintiff 
jporciiasw of the whole Jdtkai in, ]799i.atM- 
^ dhfisn^t a particular perj^nnah in the 

il4i^ii^iy.;4it;3^ W the former in his ptaiot alleged 
. th sproj^rty 0 / iM Riijafk 

11205 , Bengalera, comeyovtdiny toitA 
; K snd that by bis ptircb^ 

iii^ired' th 0/ the former eefmndiMe*o. riy)U» i» 

: ,«hf^ «/ hU miundary ; " and ^5) that the laiter 

'"pufCtiase.of ' the pOrguBUftbr. 1 w"YHw 
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to so nnicfa of the pify^ts of the ZoAa Hehed as vexe 
«j^rived li'cAu the mines and maniffactories within his pergunofth. 
It is etenr that both parties claimed under the *' proprietor ” of 
the j^ermanent Settlement, and the only question was, what 
portion of his rights had passed to the [daintiff, and what pOr'^ 
tion to the defendant. It was found at the trial Uiat the plm* 
tifTs allegations were true, and that the deed of sale from the 
Rfqah in favour of tlm defendant, although it {wrticulorised with 
great minuteness the rights and property codveyed to him, con*, 
tained no n^ntion of the mines, and manufactories in the land 
iold. ^he decree wlrich was ultimately made by tlie Sndder 
Dewanny Adawlitt was in favour of Ute plaintiff, who was declar> 
ed entitled according to the estahlislied usage, to the .profits of 
the eutire Loha Ateltal, including those derived from the mines, 
and manufactories in the pergnnnah pureliased liy the defendant, 
and also entitled to open new mines in that pergunuah on con* 
dikiou of inaking to t)ie defendant “ a full Und liberal compen- 
sation for the value of -any bind which may be rendered un- 
fU for cultivation.” It was not on tlie strength ef a title para- 
mount, it wa9 not on the strength df any supposed ' common 
kw ' rights, pverriding the proprietary, rights of the zemi^ar, 
that the plaintiff sought to recover the LoIm Mehah Forfflhately 
for him, the plaintiff was bettor advised, and claimed the Loha 
Mehal on the footing of his purchase, insisting in his ' plaint that 
ho “ had acquired the whole of the former zemindar’s rights** 
This was also tiie ground dOf the decree, which, amongst . other 
matters, whilst declaring the plaintiffs right ac<fording to Um 
establistied usage to open new mines in the lands purchased by 
the defendant from the samo zemindar, provided upon equit- 
able principles for full an<f liberal compeusAffon to the ^fondant. 
Then as to **the difierence bhtween rights ef property ih 
England and India,” we aro not aware that under British 
rule any ever existed *, Imt we apprehend that the difference 
will be brought out in very strong relief indeed if the Draft 
Bill in its present shape shall become law. And here, as 
well as elsewhere, we may remaitk -Once for all that to say 
that the Bengal zemindar has net the same riglits as the 
English landowner, is to say nothing to the purpose. The 
English landowner, too, does ’ not posseSja the samg set of righto 
as the Bengal zemindar. ^h% rights of each are defined W the 
law of the realm in which the land issithate. T^Imglis^ 
^»nimoa law defines the proprietory righto of the English tohd- 
owner. The same code which constituted the zeminddr pr^bprietor 
of Uie soil oontains the restriotions to athich hie pfoprietary righht 
are adlgect,' ■ * 
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t^ese roBtrictidoa, «o far as they are relevaut to thd j^seat !»<• 
^uiry, ftrd tobe found in Be^nlaiiou VIII of 1799« The first 
VI Seeiions of that Regulation lay down rules as to the mtoessinient 
of the sadder jama or revenue. Sections 4S, 51 deal with the 
relations hetween the aemindar and dependant talookdars^ 
and momrv^i^ydaTB^ and immediately alter, the 
Regulation, proceeds to enact as follows:-^ 

or oAir aaftea^ pro^rist^ oftand, is to ht t^ rmsUn* 
4mlAnds o/ 'i^ $mimhry or t<ud 0 r tko pmeribed resirtaiionst in 

soKaisim ^anmr ho wap think proper t bat every eagAg6B|ent contracted 
with tmder^fiftrmers, shall be speciao as to the amount and oeuditioaa of it J 
and all same received by any actual proprietor of land, or any farcser of 
land, of whatever description, over ana aoove what is Bpeoiaei.1 in the 
engttgemetits of the persons paying the same, shall be contddered as extorted, 
and he repaid with a penalty of donble the amount The restnctions 
prescribed and referred to in this SeeUon, are the following* 

CiUI.«— Vo parson contracting with a x^rnindar, independeut talookdar, 
or other actual proprietor, or employed by him in the management of the 
4eailleetion8, ahau be authorised to take charge of the lands or eollectidhs, 
Without an amilnama, or written commission, eigued by sueh semindar, inde* 
pmident ^aloofcdar, or other aetualprc^rietor. * 

LlVs’^jProesss to he nbsereed to prevent imposition on the rpots under the 
denominaiton of ahvtauht mhatoot, ^a. , 

hV 4 ja^roprietors and farmers of land prohibited imposing any new 
abwaiti^ mhatoot on She tmU* 

IiVln^lt 4s expected that in time the propiieiors el land, dependent 
talookdars, and farmers of land, and the ryotSy will find it for their mutual 
advance to enter into agreemenis ih every lustunce for a specific sum, 
for a jbertain quantity of laud, leaving it to the option of i the latter to 
cultivate whatever spebies af produce may appear to them likely to yield 
IdiO laegest profit ; where, however, it is the established custom to vary 
ihC potMi for lauds according to ^he articles produced tHereon, and While 
the actual pi^prietors of land, dependent tfUookdars, or farmers of " land, 

. qnd rpots in such placgs, snail prefer an udherenoe to this custom, the 
<4ifugageipei!bi entered into tetween them, are to specify the quantify' of laud, 
apemes of prodnCO, rate of tent and amount thereof, with the term of the 
lease, < and a stipulation, that in the event of the species of produce being 
obunged, note 6c o^eayiUed for the remmning term of the 

^rcl Jevric, or for a huger period if agreed on; and in the event of any 
liW spemos being cultivated, a new eugagemeat, with the like specification 
ahd claWtO, is to be executed accordingly. 

fiVU. Pire$>^Veo rents to bfi paid by the rycfi, by whsftever tiile ot 
custom Inay ne regulated^ ^all be specifioatly statsS in the |mtUh« 
crory possiMe case, shall eoutak the eUact sumte bOrptSui by 

mhere ike rate onig ten fij speeifkA^anA for 

. io lere^s^md m ike ZUhdGomi andoopi^ 


^kirfc wall < ’;hatifis a 
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IrZX .— dmawi poUidiofprojf^nttortoflmdati^fairmfn, vth9 
*re aUo rMutudio arant thm. 

beau to under-farmert . and ryau made pfevUme tk»‘ 
eoialutioii tM eetUement, aud not contrary to any Regoiatidn; are to 
temain in loree antil the period- of their ezpiratfen, anleaa proved to have 
heen ohtaiuedr by coUuaiou, or f roiU'^ persona not authorised to grant .^etn. . 

Seoond.’^No actual proprietor of land or fanner, or persona acting under, 
their authority, aWl cancel the pottaha of the thod kaeKt ryote, exoepe 
upon proof that they have been obtained by coUuaiou ; or that uie rento. 
paid by them within the^aat three years, have been redne^ belhw< the rate 
of the ^ nirhbondy. of the purguunah ; or that they have obtained colluaive 
deduetious or u^n a general measurement of the purgunnah*for the 
purpoee of equalizing and gorrectiug the aaseaament. 

Wq must bear in mind that the remaining- lands spoken of in 
Section 52 are uH the lands of the estate save the lands in the pos- 
session of dependent talookdarSr is/emmrdars aud mooibTrerydarsj 
The plain meaning of Seotiou 52 and the next following sections 
above cited, as any one, (be he lawyer or layman^ may see 
for* himself, is this. The zemindar is to be at liberty to let the 
remaining lauds in any manner he may think proper, subject 
only to the prescribed i^riotione, that is to say, let, Section 53^ 
if he elects to 4et his lands in farm^ the farmer . shall not be 
anthOriaed to qpllect rents from the ryots unless be is armed 
with an amUnamah ; 2Dd,- Section ai, he shall cousolidite all 
etbtoattba and mhaloot with the aaeul into one specific sum.; 
3rd, Section 55’, he shall not impose any new (Aioatob or mkataoti- 
4rtfa, Section 56, he shidl vary the pottah if the species of produce 
is changed' for, the remainder of the term, or for a longer porjod^ 
if agreed on; 5th, Section 57, he shall specify the exact rent,, or 
rate of rent, in the pottabs given to ryots ; 6th, Section 58, he shall 
register tHe forme of these pottabs in the Zillah Court ; 
tion 59, «he shall grant ^ttahs to ryot^ who may alsp 'demand 
pottabs from him ; and 8th, Seotioif 60, he shall allow, all ^sfin^ 
leases tO' ryots to remain, until* the period of their expiratiou, 
when of course he may let the knds comprised , ip these leases 
in any manner he may think proper; but as regards h^od ibas^t 
rgofe, he sfaall not cancel their pottabs upless within the last three 
years their rent has been reduced below the p0i!gv>nitah,rcd6^ or 
uiAeM the eyistibg pergunnah rate its^f is altered' upou a generoh 
mesiurement for the purpose; this, of course, is not to ntseveut 
him from cancellmg the pottahs of all ryo|», l^od- ^atd and> 
other, if they are- proved to have been procured by ebUhsion. 

This is the plain meaning of Sectmne 52*60 of ^legidAtiopr, 
Tin.,, 1793. obd iuWder toecigiplete onr view of the xelattve; 
rotefle(ita,of the aemindar, and the ryot under the Pornwtdlle'.Ooder. 
it remaiba only to adi^f^liutt under EegulaUoB .XMy., 1793^ tiMK' 
neiiahkiilBr In prohiMted ^om graaUng pottnhn to my |oi( h 
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term exoeedifng ten years. In few words, the zemind^ is left at 
liberty to let bis lands in any manner he may think proffer, and 
there is no. limit to the rent he may demand except /its aorestnent 
with the ryot, which must always be reduced to writing, and 
the term of which is in no case to exceed ten years ; bat as regards 
'%h 9 ii^d ^ahat Tjots who were oA the time upon the land, he 
must not <^acel their pottahs so long as they pay rents aecoiding 
■to the. perg^inruth rots. • _ ' 

• The above is also substantially die meaning which Mr. Field, 
in bis di^^i dedooes from Begolation Ylll., 1793, Sections 32-60, 
after a minute and systematic examination of the whole subjed. 
(Digest, pages ISO-OS.) Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Einealy warmly 
. eontend that Mr. Field is all wrong. Mr. Maohenzie invokes the 
*' Shades of Grant, Shore, and Cornwallis,'' (GaZeutta Gazette, page 
418), and< both Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. O’Kinealy triumphantly 
point out, though it appears that the credit of the ai|covery is due 
exclttsively to the former, that the /one errorum of Mr. Field’s 
opinions on this suinect is — a full point in his edition of the 
Begulations.. Mr. field still adheres to his fiiU point after the 
Word 'following* in Section 52, Regulation VIII., 'and says that 
t\m fuU point is to be found in the Baptist Missioii Press edition 
of ISOT. (CalrntZa Gazette, page 481.) We are afraid that Mr. 
Field shall have ultimately to surrender his fuU point. We find 
that In Henfy White’s edition of 1817, Section 62* ends with a 
colon, a.nd not with a full stop, in the preface to that edition, 
the <edttor says that the “ public may, with confidence, depend upon 
this, volume, being p^fectly correct, and an exact copy of the 
original published by the Government." Mr. O’Kinealy in bis 
Minnte pfeased Upon bis colleagues t^e imperative necessity of 
I having thiS ' momeiftoos question satisfactorily settled, ^DalouMa 
QazMt, pige 450), but die public have not been made acquainted 
with the.' result of . the further researches recommended. It is 
impoenible to, be serious when one finds grave senators spending 
SO ntucb talhable time and energy in a controversy about a colon. 
In trtttb,. it ;dCes not make tne least' difference in thq world 
. whether 'Seetkm' 52 is clos^ with a full point or a colon. The 
'bshtentfeni i^^ Mackenzie and 0’Kiaealy*is ^hat S^tfen 

: Jif ;fekvet( the zemindar at liberty to let the remaining 
in Any manner he may think proper, subject 
<to reetrietimei i#to^ be read- as coimeoted . with 

totally disconnected from the next following 
Section 60, which spaks of the Mai kaepi 
liKiJ ,T virtne of the coioo* epeciatly- when* h - comes after 
Whiob it has some Mai of deotive e^nityt 'fe 
very:'ow»^«jb«siwf,, .aiM' ia 



no feason vby the colon at the^ end of Section 52 shduld be held 
to ezhansf its connective virtue exactly at tbe end oif Section 58. 
Bat we had better give a portion of Mr. Field’s considered 
answer to this contention. 

** Fint, aa to the argmaent concerned with the panctoatioo and the anp* 
posed printer’s error, we constrootion of a statute cannot be made to depend 
upon the punctuation, which is not part of the statute. See cases quoted in 
Jfaxmll on (Ae Int€rpraatioii «/ 8tatute$, page 35, and BedgwicJo'a WcrA^ 

page 226 Seeo^ljf, the last sentence of Section 62, ii{>eake of ‘ rea- 

trictione ’ in the plural. It is impossible these restrittiont can be included 
in, and cease at the end of. Section 63, for this Section contains a ain^e res* 
triotion only ^ (QalpUta Oatette, page 481.) 

W.e cannot help expressing in this place our admiration for the 
firmness with which Mr. Field kept his eyes fixed on the plain 
language of the Begnlations amidst the dust whirlwinds of 
State-literature raised by his colleaghos. Mr. Field, however, 
has a difficnUy of fals own,*wbich we confess we cannot appreciate. 
He says that the term let in Section 52 is properly applicable 
only to “ a demise of land by an absolute owner to a strangei^ 
tTho has no rights excdpt those created by the demise.” It is 
therefore intfbplicahle to the khod kaeht ryots of Section 60, 
which, according to his oonstraction, arid as we also contend, is 
connected with Section '62. He concludes that the term lei was 
^ used by the makers of the Regulation in a loose colloquial sense. 
~J^ut there is no necessity whatever for imputing to Lord Cornwadis 
and his associates ignorahce of the legal sense of the word 
The zemindar was dec1ared.to be at liberty to let the remgtining 
landeoflm eetate in any manner he thought proper, like a pro- 
prietor as he had been solemnly proclaimed to but subject to 
this reetrietion ia regard to lands already in the occtipation of 
Mod kaeht ryots, that tBese ryots werq entitled to remain oil 
the^ lands so long as they paid* the pergunnah tcUe of rentj 
failing which the zemindat was at liberty to let their lands to, any- 
body else whom he chose. , . 

Ill, — Meaning of Reservation in the ComvxdUo Vode. 

^ Rut it is s^id, whatever may be the actual limitations {upon 
fne pi'Ofifietaiy rights of zemindars imposed by the Regulations^ 
there wais a power reserved "by the Qovernor-Ge^ral In OounCil 
by Oiause 1, Section 8, Regulations 1. of .1 793, under v^hiofa the legis- 
lature m'ay, whenever it Chtf&s fit, modify, alter, or, for the matter 
4 *of that, cat dowb those rights, according to its dVn sense of ;Whst.!i8 
equitable or expedient, .Clause ^tion .8, Hegulattcm 
itfifi rumi as follows "yy' 

“Ifr lMling the duty of the ruling poWer'to fiitotem stl' Cf 
and more {MttUenlarly those who from theirisHaation are mote ' hdpime, the 
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.idoyerDor-Geueral io Council vill,- wh^nevar lie may deem it inroper* enact 
rocli Kegnlationa aa he may think iieoeaaary for the protection and welfare 
the dependent talookdara, lyota, and other •cnltivatora of the aoil : 
and no zemindar, independent laloofcdar or other actual proprietor of land 
shall be entitled on tliie account to make any dtijection to the discharge of 
the iixad aBaesament which they have raapectird!^ agreed to pay." 

And the Beport concindeg with the emphatie declaration that all 
the provisions of the Draft Bill, so far as they propose to benefit 
the ryots, ^‘iall well within the power expr^sly reserved by the 
honditions pi the Permanent Settlement/’ {UaVtsuUa Gezette, p. 100.) 

How jtis id be noted that the power reserved by the Governoiv 
Oeneral in Council is expressly reserved qh behalf of dependent 
talookdars and ryots, and .as against zemindars wiio shall not be 
entitled to make any objection to the discliarge of the fixed assess- 
ment on, account of this power being exercised. There was no 
similar power reserved on behalf of the ryots as against the 
dependent UjUookdare. But the provi^ons of the Draft Bill in 
favour of the ryots, if they encroach on the rights di zeinindapi) 
encroach in the same manner on the rights of dependent tato^- 
dare. If the proposed legislation is to be jostified by this resei^ra- 
tiou, the power ought to bi strictly pursued, and dependent talook- 
dars may well say that, as between them, and the ryots, it would be % 
manifest perversion of the power to exercise it to their detrimeot 
for the benefit of the ryots. 

But a short and conclusive answer to .any interpretation of this 
reservation, which goes to tlie extent of contending that it justi- 
fies interference with tiie proprietary^ rights of zemindars, is fur- 
nished by Begnlation IT. of 1793. The preamble of tliat Regula- 
tion, after lecitiug that the property in the soil has been vested 
in the lauj^holders, and that it is expendient to erect Courts of 
Judicature presided ijver by Judges^ ‘*wbo, from their, official 
'tititations and. the natp^ of their trusts, shall fiot only be wholly 
nnihterested in the result of tl^eir decisions, but bound to decide 
impartially between the public and the proprietors of land, and 
also between th# iatter and their tenants,” concludes with these 
memoisable vrordscr— 

, K<» FOWER WIM, TORN BX*ST J» THE OOUETRT BV WHICH THE 

lOOflffTE TBETBO IH THE UN1>HQ!4>BBS BT THE KBxfOhifiom CAK 

.|Ie ii|f OB thbvalub OP landed pbqpbrtt aeebctj^." , 

Tbo pTieatiil^le of Beghlation IJ.of 1793, wbiohi according to Be- 
l^latioia d the same year, we afb th call Seotioh 1 of the first 
ti«gBla.tfbn, is letiH law. We do not find that Section‘d 

K a^.ulitioh TI. of J79S is* proposed to be repealed by tlie 
; Bui, * but it would certainly eondnoe . to consistent and 
wprda were mtpuDged from the statuto-boolr, 
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Having shown what is not |he meaning of the reservation, let 
ns try if ve can discover what it (Zoee mean. The following pas- 
sage from the pen of the Right Hdn. T. Pemberton Leigh, which 
contains the quintessence of cartloads of State-literature, will 
assist us in the endeavour : — 

of the greater zemindars, within their respective zemindariei, 
were entrusted with rights, wkii^ pri^srly belonged to the Qovemment, T^y 

S ad authority to collect from the ryots a certain ))ortion of the gross pro- 
uce of the lands. They, in many cases, imposed tolls, and they increased 
their income hy fees, perquisitea^and similar exactioi^, not wholly unknown 
to more reoent times and more civilised nations. .On the other h|ind, they 
were bound t8 maintain peace and order, and administer justice within their 
zemiiidaries and, for that purpose, they had to keep up Courts of Civil and 
Criminal Justice*, to employ kazees, canoongoes, and tannabdurs, or a police 
force." Bnt while as against the ryots and other inhabitants within their 
territories, many of these potentates exercised almost regal authority, they 
were, as against the Government, little more than stewards or administra- 
tors It was considered by the E-ist India Company that the first 

step towards ajsetter system of* Government and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of their subjects, would be to convert the zemindars into landowners, 
and to fix n permanent annual jnmmah or assessment to the Government, 
according to the existing •value, so as to leave to land proprietors the bene- 
fit of all subseauent improvements." Rogti Lelanund Sing v. The Bengal 
Government, o Moore, pp. 108-110. 

“ The firstfstep ” was taken W the !^t India Convoy on the 
22nd March 1793, when the Gorernor'Qeneral ii) Conncil noti- 
fied to the zemindars to the ^ect following : — We found you 
stewards and administrators, wsk have made yon landowners; we 
have fixed the assessment for ever, according to the existing value, 
of landed property, leaving ^ou to enjoy the benefit of all subse- 
quent improvements ; but you shall no longer be as kings and 
potentates over the ryots ; the Government permitted you to 
exercise function^ which, properly belonged to the Government ; 
the ryottf have not fared well uade( your rdgime, and their perEX>n8 
and property have not been properly protected ; H being ^ duty 
of the ruling ‘power to protect (dCcUmee of people, and, morepar^^ 
tioularly, -moae who from their eiiuation are ‘mast helpleee, da 
Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may daata H 
proper^ esiaot euek jReguUUione aa he may ihimk neeeeeary for 
, t]^ prtttaslion and welfare of the dependent Udoohdare, ryote, md 
^>gthercuUimtorB of the aoU ; you shall not be allowed to claim 
' any compensation for the loss o£^ your ^questionable sefgiioriid 
jarisdiction, privileges anc^ perquisites,^ and no smmdar, in^ 

* Jvlirkdietim, privUeget, atul fW- and the dvil .dhd criffiaal jarlsdia- 
In pursuance of the pover , tion ezercuwd. by the zemimum mu 
reflervied by the Prodamation. ften. taken away by Snetiou 66 of that 
VIII. of 1793 did away with rile no- Bejmlation, whidi, has not been' lie- 
waubf, mhatoot, and oriter perquiaitea, pealed to tbk day. 
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•pendent Icdoohdaitj or other actvM proprietor of Utmd ahodl be 
entitled, on this account, to make any objection to the ^charge 
of the flaed aimement which they have respecUvety agreed to 
pay. 

The reservation in Article TIT. of the Froclantation, which 
was, on the let May 1793, enacted into Glanse 1, Section Ylll. 
of ^golatioD 1. of 1793, has been inserted in italics in the above 
f>aragmph,.|U3d.the context shows what we believe it does mean. 
This meapifig give^ sense to the concluding sentence of the clause, 
whilst Uie meaning suggested by the Export is in direct conflict 
with the emphatic assurance given to the landhofders in the 
preamble of Regulation II.— that no power will exist in the conn* 
trj by which the rights vested in them by the Regulations can he 
'^infring^, Or the value of landed property affected. It would 
he absurd to suppose that the Qovemor-General in Council when 
he declared the zemindars to be pv>prietor3 of the soil, in the 
same breath told them that he kept in reserve *^a power, 'to 
.he sprung upon them whenever he chose, by which their proprie* 
tary rights or the value of their landed property could be interfer- 
ed ^ith or affected, and nevertheless gave them> distinctly to 
understand tliat they should not expect the remission of a single 
rupee In the assessment which was fixed at ten-elevenths of the 
then . existing value of their zemindaries. It is idle to say that 
any provision of the Draft Bill, intended for the benefit of the 
ryOt, which imposes upon the zdinindar any restriction in the 
enjoyment of the use and profits of his lands, over and above the 
restrictions particularly enumerated in Regulation YIIL of 1793, 
is within the meaning of the reservation. 


• ly.— .4c# X 0/ 1859. 

Mr. ilaishenrae ip very ai^ry* with the High Court judges as 
A xulp. When be ^says, ** I diclioe to waste time in discussing 

views of the law,— a judge who could say* shows 

.flioh!: hiUthh .ignoranoe of the revenue history of the country 
AS' tP 1^ unfit oven to enter the arena of diseussioa,” we feel ho 
ip undorstanding him. When he ohpracteriies Sjr 
the " sbeetjAachor'’ of the ^"selsool’* of the 
use imag^ he sees ip the name an emhlein of hope 
.IPtHMdaiW.' Rut .when he ^ys; ^ Sir Rtchasd Garth thpt 
he P.aei^pte4 the views of file* zeminda^ prop^anda," 
1^ to v^at "SMrat assooiatidP for the fiy[>rei4. 


WM: Mr. t^vMhiw «le« sSld 5 Wsekfy lUwrter, Act X Rulingh, 
« .foppd; .at tturgS' fo pp. MtW* ' ■ 
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of opinions atid principles whielf are viowed by most Qovernments 
with horrdr and aversion*' to wbicb we find the name pr&^ 
paganda is applied in modern political language, Ur, Mackenzie 
alludes. {Gaicutta Gazette^ pp. 419, 116; md Brands and 
Cox*B Dictionary of Boience^ Liter ature^ and ArL New edition^ 
vol. 3, p, 1 IS.) 

Mr. Justice Campbell, however, is the exception who proves 
the rule. Let Sir fieorge Campbell relate the history of Act Xi 
of 1859. After giving the substance of the^ first provisions of 
Act X. of J[^69, which enact that ryots who have held from the 
time of the rermaneni Settlement at fixed rates of rent which 
have never been changed, are entitled to hold at those rensts. for 
ever, and that if any ryot can prove that bis rent has not been 
changed for twenty years, it shall be presumed that tbKf land 
has been held at the same rate from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, unless the •zemindar shows to the contrary, Sir 
George Camj^bell proceeds to say—* 

'i'he provision which lias since led to much di$cta$icnt and to a cry 
that the riykts of landlo^*de have hem confUcated^ is the.next^ which deolareti 
a right of occufancy at a fair rent (subject to enhancement from time to 
|ime) to belong to every ryot who has held land for a period of twelve 
years and upwards, with two important exceptions. First, the law is not 
to affect the terms of any written contract; *so tliat a mao' bolding, oa 
contract only, a terminable lease does not benefit by the provisioa/ And^ 
second, it does not apply to the seer ” of demesne lauds of the proprietory 
Iiands which have once borne that character, although let for tne time 
can be resumed at any time. 

Teuants having a right of •occupancy ore liable to enhapcemept of 
rent on the following grounds, and on these only ; — 

That the land is found by measurement to be in excess of the quantity 
paid for. 

That the rate of rSnt is below the prevailing rates paid by the same 
class of ryots for similar lands in the places adja^nft. 

That the value of the produce ou fhe productive powers of the land' 
have been increased otherwise tbam by the agency or at the expense of 
the ryot. 

He then narrates how the indigo planters sought to conquof*;* 
the ryots, and to bring them to their own terms with respect 
indigo, *by demanding enhanced rents. 

*TI)ps ca{9e«came before the Chief Justice, Bir Barnes Feseock, who 
decided that the ryots were bound to pay a fair rent in the sense of the- 

^Tbis was Mr. Justice Campbell's , creatoa right of: oAupanoy onlesS' 
•wiewof the law as laid down in . O there is an v.S3ta'essstlpiilatioQ to 
#W. It. AetXl7; but since then a oontrarr. The mere inCt that ^ 

Full i Bench ^ of the Calcutta High f the end of the : term the zeOiiadaf:^ 
Court has laid down that a holding, may turn out the rydt does: 
fp^. twelve years* whether under am^nt to suph. 
one or more terminable teases, do$t 17 
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rent obtaiui^ble, aii4 that,> an ^increase of the value of product 
ebocrii, there was no limit to the inorease demaodable, hu^ we net 
pront of the cultivator or rack-rent. Euteriog into a oalculatibn of the 
value of produce and coeta of production, and deducting the one from the 
other, be found that the diflerence left a profit greater than thereat 
clatmed by the planter, and accordingly decreed the full claim. 

The ryots, however, still declined Cither to grow iucUgo on the old 
terms or to pay the rents so greatly increased, and the case eventually came 
before the Full High Court of fifteen judges, who decided by fourteen to 
one (the Chief tTustice still maintaining his opinioti} that as the landlora 
could only enhauoe for.a certain cause, he could only enhati<^ in the same 
degree or Jn the same .|»r(»portiou jn which that cause operated. It being 
shown that the value of agricultural produce has increased^ in a certain 
proportion since the laat adjustment of rent, the r%nt will be increased in 
the same proportion, e.g„ if prices have risen fifty per cent, the rent wit! 
also be raised My per cent. That is the final decision k) what k called the* 
Great itent Case."*' 

The dicussien and tbe cry about confiscation, mentioned by 
Sir George OampbeU, evidently allude «tot Sir Barnes Peacock’e 
declarations from the bench in Hills v. leahur (fhoae, and the 
Uinute soon after recorded by him in answer to a reference 
from the Government of India. In this Minute, which is dated* 
dlst Mafch 1864, Sir Bames Peacock recommended the repeal* 
of Section 6 of Act X. of 1859^ which conferred a right of occu^ 
pancy on ryots who had held or cultivated land for twelve years. 
He says 

appears to be that Section 6 k obj^tionable, and, ought to be 

repeakd. 

; Is<.--r3eeau8e it interferes with the just riglits of the zemindars, at least 
ih tha permaneutly settled districts, by vesting rights of occupancy in the 
. ryots which had no previous enstence. 

— Because, by oreatiog new rights of . oceupayicy which did not 
,, <;^kt before, it impem nppn the Courts of Juftice tbe necessity of,' settling, 
fh case. of dispute with the rjrots who have acquired such rights, tbe rents 
which they; ate to payi instead of leaving tbe parties to make thek own- 
armngements, as tihey must have done*if Section 6 had not been passed^ 
If {potion 6 had j^ot been passed, Section 6% would have extended only to 
c^hi which rights of occupancy eakted according to the old law, and 
;MiM^hs.;ptoveS, It k hot because some old rights may exist without the 
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, t;Tlk of did 

not vaiatt any bukry about coofisca* 
nm dl , and tbkidlence en 

by Sir 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ * iwiw/that 

X. c! 18d» was 
iiomnii Cob- 


acted that .ryots Uhviijg. rights of 
occupancy, but not holomg at fixed 
rates from the time of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, are entitled to re^ 
eeivtf pdUahs at foir and eouitable 
rates. , According to the old law,* 
VIIL, 1798, Sec. 60, Mihi • 
lyots, we have seen, are entitled to 
pottabs at , pargmnah iMes, and 

beg. vm, 60 , k to thfe 

dkyJa** 
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tBeftns of. proof tbat 'rights arr to Bo cveat«<l which never exists before^ 
and ill favoar of ryots who uev.er had any .rights iu the laud at all, aud that iii 
what Sectiou 6 has done." 

The passages we have quoted from Sir George Catnpbetl wese 
written iu 1870. Siuce theu various decisions have beeu passed 
by the High Court, aud the law relating to tlie right of occupancy, 
as it stands at present, is very accurately given iu Articles 40 aud 
41 of . the Digest. • • 

Digest. — Artide 40. * , 

• 

Every ryot who ahatl have cultivated or held land as a tenant 
for a period of twelve years, shall liave a right of occupancy iii 
the laud so cultivated or held by him, whether it be held.uudec 
pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable on accouut 
of the same ; but this rule does nob apply to Miamar, nij-jote, 
or seer laud jielonging to tlie proprietor of the estate or tenure, 
anti -let by him ou lease for a term, or year by year, uor (as re* 
spects the actual cultivator) io lands sublet for a term, or year 
by year, by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of 
Ihe father or^ther person from whom a ryot inherits, shall he 
deemed to be«tbe holding of the ryot written the meauiug of this 
article. 

Nothing in this article shall be held io affect the terms of any 
written contract for the cultivation of land entered into between 
a landholder and a ryot, when it contains any express stipulatiou 
«outiary thereto. * 

Digest.— Article 41. 

A right of occupancy Is the privilege, of continuing to hold 
the land in which such right been acquired, aa long as the 
rent legally demaudable for the same is paid. 

A ryot's holding, not transferable by custom or«otherwise, does 
not become transferable in cousequeucie of the ryot acquiring 
right of occupancy therein. ♦ 

, When a ryot having a right of o^upancy transfers his hol'diug ' 
without .the consent of hu landlord in any case in which such 
holding is not so transferable by custom or, otherwise, he does not 
merely by such unautborii3e(|^ transfer forfeit his right of occupau* 
so long as he continues to pay tlte rent: ||^ut be is not djis- 
JeWged fepm liability to his landlord, aud his transferee acquires 
no rights against such landlord, hnd may be tinted, by liim m 
trespasser. In any case in which a ryot's bolding is transfm^e, 
it is not necessary that the transfer should be regisfered hi the 
sheristah of the landlord. 
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V . — of Oecttj}uncy. 3ia/i Billy OlKipter II L 

It ]s piojM/bcd to utake tlie pHvilege paiticulatljT (tf^seiibod 
Hi Aiiicio 41 of ilio Dig<^i>t, (laiisieiablc wtiiiout tlie coni^eut of 
tluOaiHlloiil ; and if it l.s intond-ed toconveit tho privilege into 
piopnoioislnp^ it must be admitted ibnt ‘‘ahenubiiny is ueceasai) 
locoinplofo tbe idea of piupeit^'/* (Appendix to Digest, p, 182,) 
'rhe Ui port Rays 

We lia\o *iletiiied (Seotion 20) tlie legal incideftta of a nglit of oceu- 
jiftijc^ — .Old fiiMt of alHwe ha\o deelaied it to be ti.nisfoiable by pnvato «ale 
O) lift, nitd di vieublo by will ; and we liave lunetiMi tbe conheiit of tbe 
Uiiidiujd aball not be uec«RH«try lu tbe vnlidn^ «()f aii^ eueii liaiisfer or 
deviae It ia not lioceusai^ to lecepiittlute beie tbe aigiinuoita lot and 
a (uiusl tiaiibfti.tbiiit} wbitb have been fully stall d in tbe Appendix to tbe 
})tg<st. \\ e ibink It sniheient to aa^ (bat, liavnig cMiefull^ .coiisnleied (bet^e 
aignnunie a inajoi i(^ of ua are lu favour of tiati'^feiubilny. Hut altbougb 
we allow tbe t} ot to aoll his holding, we prohibit liini fnau inoitgagiug it. 
Wo llniik that thiH will most elltclually pii v^ui the or and his bolding 
fioni hiiiiiig into tbe bauds of tbe ; and (bat tbe daiigoi!, wbitb 

foine peiHons 0} piehend of m(//irrju7ts bccoTuing tbe owuoih of 0(ciipai%*y 
hold iiigH, while tlie ^oiicfaei I, >ots wiH itruaiu ou tbe land 111 fi degraded 
coudiuon of Heifage, will ibiis to a cousidei able ''extent be obviated. We 
belli ve (Init a wboiu 110 pel suasion will induce to k Ik his land, can 

vei> tsisily be bd (o boirow a few lupces u]ion the sciuiity oi it foi a 
Widdnigoi a srod/i, oi tot houto purpose of emirgeney. lisd seaHOi/, 
s)ekii€HH, 01 not uiieonimi uly hia own iiiipjovidence pieventh him fioiu 
lepn^ing (lie loaii, which lb lapidly swelled by iiiteiest. lie thus gets more 
and more into tlie fnahajun*$ heucis ; and the hope of extiieatiug himself and 
leciiveiiitg ins position finally dis«ippear& allogether, tJio icsuh being that tbe 
mo/iuwii gctH a deciee, btings tho holding to s<do, and puiehaseK it huuself 
hii iiuich lies than its real value A mc^aftuiy who will leadiljy lend a little 
UKiuex on a lyota holdiug 111 tbe hope of iilliinately iiMilising a veiy eon- 
Mdeiable pndit by foicclosiiig his Qioitgage, will have no de^llt to puicbase 
the same boiding at anylLiug like a leasouablo piice^with tbe intoiitiou 
«i| be o< tiJiug a capiialifet Caimer. in older 10 i4iidei eflectiial tbe piidiibiliou 
against inoitgagiiiu, we havi$ enacted Jdut flii> buch iuoitg.ige sbah be void 
to all intents an<f puiposeb, and that no Court of Justice sbail rake cogiiiss.ince 
111 leof ot give effect Ibeieto in any judicial pioceeding wnatever (Seotioti 20, 

< iaUM» (d) ) 1 aiui^we have fiutlioi euacled tJiat a light of occupancy, though 
aahable in exectitiou of a deciee lor its own rent, bImII not be saleable 111 ex- 
«ctit4on of auy othei decieo (section 20^ clause (ifj y* {Caloutia Qomttey p. 21.) 


Tliowe who do not angur ewell of ilte change proposed will 
titfHl in tbo naif piecaution in$ortod. IXio lyot, when 
)io is 4101 allowed to moitgago, will he only following aS iuveteiate 
native iriati ice if he eheutcl exocuto a deed of out-and-out sale, 
<^ipted wilfi a verbal underatandsng tlial the deed aill bo 
retuinefi^ or a re-cteveyanoe exaouted on le-payment of the loan„ 
Will iliiow him (imn the ft^^ing-pan Into the fire* In thes 
VuiU Clenclt case of Kmhee Nath UhuU^rJee (6. W* K, 68)^ Mr. 
lustiop lioitnaii observed :~ 

. CHS0S tiolii Uie esrliest date show that it is a common practice in 
^ upuu the cooftaiMa of a morigagei foi the borrower to convey 
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the to the lender, the lattai en^r-Mpn<y by a conternperaneona agree- 
ineut wl^icli is sometiuiea iti writing ami eyinetiuies merely verbal^ thatt on 
the re- payment of the money leiit» Iw/ will i e-con vey the property to the 
borrower, ’'fhe castom ia aa old as the days when the Mahomedaus ruled 
ill this coiiPtry.” And Mv. Justice Shiiriiboo Nath Pundit said As a 
question of fact, I can state from pereotial experience that 1 have seen and 
known of many deeds of conditional sales executed as of absolute sale not 
followed by atiy mitten agreement by the mortgagee to return rbe property/ 

• It was decided [>7 a tnajority of the judges in the Full Bench 
case to which we have just referred, that no evidenoo San be given 
to show that a deed of alwohite sale was intended to operate as t% 
mortgage, and the^saipe rule has since been enacted in tlie Indian 
Kvldonce Act. „ The ryot will, however, be probably held to bo at 
liberty to give evidence to show that tho document pur|»orting 
ip be a deed of out-and-out sale was really intended it) be a deed 
of mortgage, and tliat, therefore, no effect whatever can be giveir 
to it under the Bengal JLandlord and Tenant Act. But he will 
he often soA put to it to be in readiness with the needful evi- 
<lence. And for one incidental effect of the change proposed, it is 
well worth while to counpute the amount of hard swearing that 

•will bo frequently brought into requisition. 

• 1 'lrore are throe arguments for transferability ad<hiced in the 
Appemlix to* the Digesti to which we are referred by the report.* 
Tho Jirst argument descants on the magic of property, which we 
found in opomtion in 1703, and which has ever since operated 
to good effect whenever a ztltaiudary has been put up to auction 
for the realisation of Goveniment revenue. The ruling idea of tiie 
Draft Bill is to create peasant proprietorship in Bengal. Jamds Mill 
lamented, not long after the event, the loss of the grand opportu- 
nity which existed in India in 1793 to create a vast system of pea- 
sant pi pprietorship, — an Opportunity ‘Uo wl^ich the history of the 
world presents not a parallel.” James Mill is well known to 
have been no lover of the landawiiers-or the rich in any country, 
but ho did not indulge in the hope that peasant proprietorship 
might with jnslict^ be made to flourish .side bj^ side with the 
Permanent Settlement. And, after nH, it is very remiukablc tlmt« 
those •who are best acquainted 4 vitb the Belgian and French 
•syaj.ems^ pt^asaut proprietorships are slowest to predict groat'^ 
tilings from tho transplantation of the sy^stems into foreign - 
countries, or the intioductioii of systems carved and contrived* 


^ In the Appendix- to the TO- expresses MR Field's iiKitnred 
gest. -Mr; Pfeld has luei-viy set dow^ niew, wnd tho opinhu) <>f l*»« 
the frm. ami on this question, of the Comm issionei^ iuMj^^^ 
wit lumt pledging himself to any opi- to b« Iwed on various 
nioa wiiatover. (t caimot be said niul combipatioUa df 
of day iparticUlar argument that it set dowa 
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after ihoir pattern. Emile DeLaveleje, speaking of the suitabi^ 
lity or otherwise of the Flemish land system to Ireland^ ftiys- 

Flanders you do not find the land subdivided in tlie way it is irr 
Ireland, according to Inord J>ufferin, who has shown the evils of the kind of 
subdivision practised there ; from his description it appears that in Ireland, 
at the death of any holder, and often even during his lifetime^ the children 
divide the lands among theiuselves, each of theixi‘ building a cottage on it $• 
or, if the tenant has no children, he sublets his land to several small far- 
mers, and' allows them to settle on it, notwithstanding the stipnlatious of the 
lease. Slich breaking i|p of tire land must lead to the most wretched farm-' 
ing, and to pjtttt)eriem bn the part of the tenants. As long as the Irish 
farmer has po better understanding than that of his own interest and of* 
the requirements of a sound economical systemf nd agricultural policy, 
neither fixity of tenure nor even ownership in fee-simple could improve 
his condition. Although the population of Fhmders is twice as dense as 
that of Ireland, a Flemish pe^isant Would never think of dividing the 
farm he cultivates- among his children ; and the idea of allowing a stranger 
to settle and build a house on it, and farm a portion of it, would appear 
altogether monstrous to him; On the contrary, ho will subgiit to extra- 
ordinary sacrifices to give his farm the size and typical shape it should have. 

** How is it that the Fleming and the Irishman hold such difiPerent points 
of view ? 1 thinks it is partly due to the difiTersnce of race, and partly to 
cireumstaiices. The Celt, being more sociable, thinks most of the require^* 
tnente of members of his family, whilst the Teuton thinks more of the; 

requirements of the soil and of good cultivation.... But oupposing the 

Irishman to become the absolute owner of his farm, would he learn and 
comply with- the requirements of the land ? A Flemish farmer's son always' 
wants to have a good farm of his own ; he would not put up with a hovel 
improvised on a potato field. Could the Inshmau but be brought to practise 
agriculture ns an art, and not as a mere means of bringing a subsistence 
from t\ie soil, he would soon a^ndon the miserable system of subdivision 
which he has adhered to so long. But how is this taste for agriculture as 
an art to be imparted to him 7 To extinguish the influence of instincts or 
tendencies, whether inherent in the race or thehistorical'produetofcen- 
tujies, W^U^^ & edffica to introduce an agrarian constitution in lrej|and 
siitiiiar to that of FlandftrSi or, better still, Switzerland ? These Are ques- 
tions, which I confess myself not in h position to answer; but they are 
questions which those who have the^rish land question to solve ought tO' 
face, when considering the land system of Flanders.'^* 

Such, and othV questions have to be faced by those \vllO' 
biite the Bengal land question to solve. The ryot, in this respect 
than his landlo hasr never been known to- postpone 
the of his family to the requirements qE political 

subletting and subdividing^ are the 
tht:ee wo^ protnhtent ^features in the eOQnomioa) condition of the 
J^ngal ;peai^ The Commisaioness do not propose to impose 
any qlieok^; on; minute subdivision or under dotting ; on the contra- • 
l of allowing a right of 

tcxgmw ^vithm a right of ocenpitney (Section J9, Eat- 


Qobdeii <3k>b Essays, 24i^44. 
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fylaflaliatt' S> Clause c). Upon f his Rtihjeot the remarks of Babu 
Peary Mahan Mookerjea are eminently' sensible. He says ” 

“The creation of a Biib-occupancy right would caiiae a radical chanjfeJn 
the position oC a large claaa of ryots, and lead to inextricable cotifuaion in. 
the determination of the respective rights of ryots and their stib^lesseea 
A ryot who has sublet a portion of tile lands which comprise his holding^ 
will be a sort of middle itian as regards that portion, and an occupancy 
rvot as regards the remainder. There is nothing- to prevent the sublessee, 
when he finds that he4l}4s substantial rights in the land, fromssiibletting it! 
in his turn to a second grade of sub-lessees who, althoigh the actual cultiva*- 
tors of the soil, and the men whom it is intended to Denefit, will jiave no 
rights at all.” • ^ ^ 

It sippesi'i's that the Cbnunissionerg \tere favoured with a cri* 
ticism of the Appendix to the Digest from the pen of Sir Richard 
Garth; M^any enlightened friends of the ryot will agree with Sir 
Richard* Garth, where he says 

I should lijye thought that the most effectual way of protecting such 
peot>le (ineatnng the improvident ryots of Hengsl), and preventing them 
from wasting their substance, would be to secure them a permanent in- 
terest in their property, by proliihiting iht alhnaiion o/ it iH‘ any shape or 
'flifZff They migjlit be allowed to underlet in the case of minors, lunatics, 
or hthera labouring under disability ; and some means might be taken for 
jfroteciing (for a^time at least) present interests which have been created by 
way of nnder-lease. Hut 1 should have said that, with these exceptions, it 
would be more prudent to prevent underletting altogether.” 

Let this he done, and the slojy but sure operation of primary 
schools and of time, will develop the taste for agriculture as aa 
art, which Is so much desiderated by Emile De Lay el eye. 

The second argument for transferability ifr based* upon the 
advantage to the landlord of these holdings being saleable for 
arrears of their own rent.* It is by no meapseasy to understand 
tire meaning of this argument •The lifndlord already has the 
power of bringing these Jioldingf to sale in execution of decrees 
for tlieir own rent, and if a large nutnlw of such holdings be 
brought into tlie market, as the proposed ebangS will infallibly 
bring, the effect witl be a fall in their price and,^ pro faitto, m 
diminution of the landlord's seeurfiy^for rent 

•Tlje i!bd lost argument foy transferaWlity is perliape 

thrown in as a mere mikeweight. It amounts to just this : if 
you dedde to make occupancy holdings tmnsferable^ the Bengal 
Council will be saved the* trouble of framing rules, and the 
#JeHgal High Court will be saved the troulJle of looking after 
^heir proper application, when the q,uestion of tenants" improve- 
ments shall arise in Bengal, as it hus ariserMn otfidk countnes^ 
where the tenants are "wont to spend money dud labdur hi 
the improvement of their holdings; The Cbmmissioiiers withal 
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bav© tbemifielvea contrived to rais$ the question in Chapter IV. Of 
the Draft Bill, which we shall examine by and by. * » 

Tlie arguments agoAmi transferability are very fairly stated in 
the Appendix to the Disest Mr. Field enumerates no fewer than 
fourism arguments on this side of the question, and professes to 
refute them one by one. We shall notice them in the briefest 
possible manner. The/i^'sf argument is drawn from the political 
inexpedieiiiy of transferability, to which Mr. Field answers tlnit 
it may safely be stfid to have no application to such hiimbie folk 
as Bengali ryots ; but though it most be admitted ^liat 
danger is utterly out of tlie question, rit must be remembered 
that these humlde folk have approved themselves in many dis- 
tricts, to l)e quite equal to the getting up of successful rtif/r aria a 
dist!trbancesL The next four arguments relate to the danger of 
the lyot and Jiis holding falling info the grip of the mahijan, and 
that danger is provided against in tire Draft Bill jn the way we 
have seen. Tlie sixth ai’gutnent is that zemindars will be unjustly 
deprived of saiamia which are a source of income to them. Mr 
Field argues in vain to redargue this argument No amount of 
reasoning wiH ever convince people who are told tfr relinquish *a 
source of income guaranteed by law and eustom, that they ought 
not to be so* unreasonable as to complain. The seventh 
argument is that ryots will become less careful to pay therr 
rents; and we agjee with Mr^ Field in thinking that this 
argmrreiit is worthless, so far as ryots who are really ryots,* 
and* mean to earn their subsistence from the soil are con- 
cerned. The eighth argument is, that it is not fair to the zeiniudar 
to give the surplus sale-proceeds to the ryot. To tins it seems to be 
a- very satlsfactoiy answer, that the lancjlord may get the beunfit of 
the improvements mAde by him^ and, we may acUi, of a fair propor- 
tion of the unearned increment in the value of the land under the 

But we shall see 

hereafter how far this answer is competent to the framers of the 
^raft Bril, and at any rate something must be deducted frbhi itS' 
'force on account pf the additional motives for enchancewenlr 
^ rents that wijl l>e necessarily brought into pljty. Th6 nhdh 
hirgnmept ie that rival zemindui’*^ will purchase holdings for 
t^urj^es bamismpnt Mn Field [flays that this argument 
eUplHitfies 4 state of things no longer in eikistence ; that the days 
ef ktiliM when, obtain such a position 

the enemy’s eonMiulaiy), was in eemindai^ 
important as* the acquisition of Cyprus, or the 
— 

the ** men of why^ me is c:(msldei'ecl in, the tenth 




^omtnaud of the Stitiits of XSVlynlter is to the 'British ^Qovern- 
uient.” yViliis it has' been weightily replied that, iaUiali$W> 
apart, “the variety of raisofaief which laudowuers will iaveot to 
liarass a hostile Heiglibonr is induite.” lUr. Jfield further suggests 
that the zemindar may .prevent such intrusion by ihiraself buying 
in the holdings put up for sale, which presupposes trliat Jie is ^riobet 
than his rival, and can always keep >^money in hand to outlnd his 
rival whenever such holdings are put up for public sale. £ut 
nothing is said of uie permanent danger of any disdSected ryot 
privately selling his holding to the rival zemindar. The tenth 
argument is* that ‘‘.m^n of straw will purchase the holdings, and 
exhaust the laud, and zemindars will look in vain fur tlteir rents." 
To this it is very forcibly answered in tite Appendix to the Digest, 
that the landlord may distrain the crops, but the law of distraint 
is very conspicuous by its ahs-euce in -the Draft Bill. The deventh 
argument is ihut zemindars may wish to hold hAu« possession of 
sucae. lauds within tlicir/zemiudary. The wish is -censured as in 
op(K>siiiou to the ' oommpu law' of tlte country, hut this part a£ 
tho Appendix forgets the beginning, where it is .fully admitted 
Idiat no T'^taVuoiiUng was transferable at tiie time of the Perma- 
uent Settlement, and that before Act X. of ISod was passed, tite 
only question *on whicii some differeuce- of -opinion existed was 
whether a khod kasht ryot could be ^ected even while he coiitinur 
ed to pay his rent. The twelfth argument is that setmndant 
will he unable to ctwose their own ryots. answer given in 

tite Appendix is <tliat-«“if the Legislntvive would prop^y listen 
to this argument of freedom* of choice, it would he bound', in 
-order to Im oonsistent, to alter the native marriage laws without 
delay." This is a, downright non eeguitur^ for conjugal -rights are 
not tmu|ferahle under tbe^native marriage lajirs, and the zemindar 
may certainly prevent any strange or itnproper female from be« 
eoniiog an oceupaney tenant of Jiis zenana. If it were otherwise, 
it would Lave been found long ago necessary to pass an Act for 
the relief of emltarassed zemindars in Bengal. * The thvrieenUi 
argument is that zemindars will be obliged, in self-^tefenoe, to take 
care that rights of occupancy ni^ not acquired in future; the 
tfkiswer set^oi^ in the Appendix is, that if they show any Such 
iuclmatidu, the Legislature will not be in the least incommoded,— 
“the Legislature is not likely, to be munh moved by the fear sf 
that being done, which It hM permitted to he don<v and- which It 
«ould prevent from being doue by a etrokfi qf the, pen." 8k 
*BichBra Qat^lb may *' sincerely l^ope that in the interests ot Justice 
the iHmthe of the pen, which is hinted at, may never 
iGaie^/U» Qaisdie, p- 8h7), but after all the-Chi^ Justice will he 
l^aCto take judicial notice ot it, (Act 1, 1872, Secti^ 67). 
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Tike f<twlkmXk aud last argumeot. coucenis Behar alone, and 
is to tlie effect that Behar ryots aro too poor to*bpy hold- 
iugs if offered fur sale, 'i'iunt '‘-certaialy is a reasoa why 
soiuetbiug should be done to raise the Behar >ryots from 
thMC ipresout state of poverty aud degradation." But we fail to 
see how the facilities provided for the saleability of holdiiigs will 
conduce to that eud. Besides, " transferability without pur> 
diasers " is “ as useless as a couOh without ^orses." Tire supply 
erf hokliogs^'iu idles laorket will not create an effective demand 
for tiieni. . * ^ 

£*ourteeu as an unlucky number.— >8o,he(e goes a kfleonth 
argument against trausferuLility. This argument conoerus the 
Sfurth-'Westevn Provinces alone, and is to tlie effect that the 
Supreme Council, when enacting Act XVlll. of 1873, did not 
deem it expedient to make the ryot's right of occupancy trans- 
ferable. That oestaiuly is a reason^ why the Bengal Council 
should pause before t^ing exactly tiie contrary coufse. It jcnust 
bo home in mind that this right of occupancy, this result of 
twelve years' ocoupatiou, this privilege accurately described iu 
Article 41 of the Digest, was created simultaneously iu Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces by Act X. of 1859, on the 29tti 
day of April in tbait year. In fact^ it was to suft ffie North- 
Western Provinces that the twelve years' rule was introduced 
iiuto Bengal. Mr. Mackenzie, wbo professes to speak with autho- 
rity upon alt matters connected 'with ** the inner history of the 
fflftking of Act X.'’ is our authority for this assertion. (See GaleuUa 
QaseUepf. 116-7.) 

Beocion 9 of the North-Western Provinces Beat Act runs as 
foUows . 

“ The righl of tenants ti fixed raise shall be Heritable and transferable. 

■ '•''■Mo other fight <if oeeupanog sAaii be tran^erahUbygra»U,wUtorotihei- 
imsei. except as htiwtenpsrso»t who hu^e beomne bj/ inheritance eo'sharsrs in 
mcA eight. 

When any entitled to such last meutioued right dies, the right 

Shall devolve aa It it Were laud : provided that no oollateral relative of 
, the dfieeassd who did «ot then share in the cultivation of his faoldiog sllaU 
bs eutiUea to inherit under this aeepou.” . 

. / Tha tenants at fixed rOXiss are thus defined in Section S « » 

•*' AU .jhnnmta iu distriote or purtioiis of districts pernumsntiy settled, 
Md lauds ii fixiSd rates Of rent wliicfa have not been changed sinoe 
th*; PSrdiSiisuS dettlemeiih sliull haVe arightof Ocenpaueyatthoseratesj 
and shall, be odM ‘ tenants at fixed rates. V • ■ 


ActX. is rotaiuod, and tihd' 
ia that ih thd piortnaneutlv settled districtB of ' the*'' 
ProviheCs, All ryots who either, as. a matter 
'heid A .$iad rate from the j^moaent Settlement, or 
wtmeifaveturel the ycAre* predt(mpfw»> have 
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decfared by a Court of* Justice to be ^'tenants at fixed rates," 
may transfer tlieir holdings at pleasure* Free trade in boldiogs 
is permitted to this extent: but no other right of occupancy iB 
transferahle^ except as betiveeii peraom who have become by inherit 
tance co-sharers in suck right. This and the uext pro^risiou relating 
to the exclusion of relatives who did not share in the cultiva- 
tion, at the time the succession opens, are well fitted to prevent 
mahdjanny serfage and morcellement. If it has become so 
absolutely necessary to strike a blow at the |Perniaiient Settle- 
. inent in Bengal, let not the blow be heavier than in the •North- 
Western Provinces, v ♦ 

VI. — The Alleged Tendency of Occupancy Holdings to become, 

Transferable. 

The great argument of justice against making rights of 
occupancy trafisferablo retnains to be dwelt upon. The arguments 
wc have hitherto considered are, most of them, less or more; 
arguments of convetueitpe or sentiment. Mr. Field would not 
admit arguments of sentiment, but be forgets that sentiment 
Isolds the same place in the Ethics of the East, which eastom 
does in its PSlitical Economy. Custom .and sentiment^ competi* 
tion and utility always go hand in hand. Aud this reminds 
us of an argument for transferability contained in the Appemlix: 
to the Digest, which we forgot to notice in its proper place, — 
omission due to the circumstunce that, unlike the rest, this 
argument is not formally iSet down under a separate title* . The 
argument Is thus forcibly stated by Mr, Field , 

But though alisne^bility is not an ordinary incident of landed property 
in its early stage, there can belati doubt that the tendency of development 
is in this dflrectioii, and that in most countries all4iuda of property . in land 
sooner pr later become alienable. These provinces form no exception to 
the operation of this general rule. OnSe the Legislature bad declared estates 
and then pattii tenures to be transferable, the idea of alienability as an 
incident of property in land rapidly developed itself, and *we soon find ih^ 
Courts aud the Legislature dealing with underotenures which were tranSf 
ferahlt by their title-deeOi or by eslahlizhed usage of the country^ That 
the idea should extended to ryotsMiphifngs was only u natural , progres^ 
add s^cordingily, iu many parts of the country the ryots' holding became to 
he tegarded as transferable. This result was no doubt brought aboitt id 
some measure by the zemindars bringing these holdings to sale in . execution 
of their own decrees for rent Saleability for e^rears of Revenue or rent 
has usually been the first step towards alienability. 

The sale of a holding at the request, and, therefot%, with tho consent, of 
^he landlord is, of coursoi diffarent frqp a sale without the landlord's cun^ 
sent or even in opposition to his'wishes; but once the fonnei: kind of enl# 

' had become common and usual, the idea of transforabilitv teok ijopt dUi) 
gained round, and the holding came to be sold without the landlord V opusepjt 
hting asked, instances of these sales muUil>lie(i^ and at last a local ousthnof 
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became tole^biy well etrtobUiihftd. There can be little doabt but that the 
prooesB was greatly facilitated by the want of any rales for entering such 
transfers in the landlord's sberisbtab, and by the habit, alta<le*d to in the 
note at page 10 of the Digest, of receiving the rent of a holding from' any 
person who brooght it, without enquiry aa to whether such person, when not 
the knoun tenant, was the duly appointed agent of such tenant making 
the payment on his behalf. 

“ These local customs of transferalnlity have been well established in 
some estates, and in some parts of the country, whilst in other parts thpy 
am in vatioijii stages of fonnatinn, and in many plases they have not eome 
into even an embryo fxistence. That tAe right qf oceupanejf, ifAwAittAe 
orsatwv qf the ttatuterie not tranferable te, and apart from the holding ^ 

as affeoted by local custom, has been decided by a Full Bench of the High 
Court. Buon being the present state of things, add the teuden<7 being for 
all interests in land (leasehold interests included) to become alienable, the 
question is, should the Legislature step in, anticipate the progress of this 
tendency, and declare that every holding in which a ryot uaa acquired or 
shall acquire a right of occupancy shadl be transferal 1” (Appendix to 
Pigeet, pp. 166 - 6 .) 

It will bd seen that an argument far transferability is.in’ 
Tolved in this forcible introduction of the question. But wbat* 
ever may be the case in other countries,, the tendency for ."all 
interests in land (leasehold interests included)” to become trans- 
ferable, has never developed itself in these provinces with any- 
thing like the rapidity suggested in Mr. Fielda statement " Once 
the L^slature had declared estates and then patni tenures 
to be transferable, the idea of alienability as an incident of 
l^perty in land rapidly developed itself and we soon iSnd the 
Oourts and the Legiuature dealing with under-tenures trantferaUa 
by their tUU-deeda or by ihe ettaUiXhBd umge of the country.” 

eatcMisbed umge which we soon find the Courts and the 
Id^islatuip dealing with, did not establish itself after the Jjegislature 
iii^ declared estates^and then pafnt tnnnres io be transferable. 
iJR meeme dn veag^ ddtsr thom»tke Permoment Settlemmt Uaelf. 
It is mentioned in Clause 7, lection 15 of Regulation Til. of 
}799t which provides that if the defaulter be a depertdeht 
teloutfbM' or Mb holder of any other tmwre which, by the tiUe^ 
deedem" estedfUeht^ vmge of the country, ie transferable by eaU 
ttr otherwise, i% may be bfot^ht to sale, by application, to the 
l^lianny Adawlnt^ iu; satisfaction of the arrear nf rent, and the 
wUi beeoi^ tenant for the new year.* 'Thdidea 
m i^eaalnUty oompletq^ realised in zemindaries and patni talooks^ 
dM not aetieely prc^gate itself, cfos anything that appeme in 
tike And it is worth noting, in the firsA 

jildeiv wlien, in 1819, |he LegUlature declared patni* 
tiaitsferable, they were careful to provide that 
I aenpindar ,gbodld not be bound to recr^ize any traos- 
end until the. transferi^ furnished substafOtiol 
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security to the amount of half the yearly rent, and unless 
and until *tlie transferee, except only when the zemindar had 
himself brought the talook to sale, likewise paid a aedemi 
at the rate of two per cent, on the yearly rent, until the tcUami 
amounted to one hundred rupees. (Reg, VIII, 1819, Section ?•) 
In the second place, it must be remarked that the patnl talook 
u very different from a leasehold interest, and that the intervid 
between a patni takiok and an occupancy holding ig immense ; 
the patni is very like a conveyance of the e|tate or a portion 
of the estate, to the patnidar and his heirs for ever, with the 
reservation of a fixed rent to the zemindar, who reduces himself, 
by the grant, to the position of a mere annuitant upon his estate. 
The statutory declaration of the transferability of patni talooka 
was accompanied by important restrictions regarding substantial 
security ana sedami; but it is proposed to render the right of 
oecupanoy yikUh is the creature of Act X of 1859, transferable 
witfaout any such restription whatever. 

The provision of l^gnlation VII. of 1799 to which we have 
referred, was repealed Act X. of 1859, which enacted in its 
IbSth seotiod that, if the decree be for an arrear of rent due in 
Inspect of an under-tenure xohich by the title-deeds, or the eustom 
of the country, is transferable by sale, the jodgment>creditov 
may make application for the sale of the tenure. Those who 
are learned in *' the inner history of the making of Act may 
say whether there was any deep meaning in this substitution of 
** custom of the country," in 4 )lace of “established usage of, the 
country" in Regulation VII. of 1799. But it is just possible VhAC 
the phrase was varied designedly to meet the oaaS of customs 
in which, by force of imitation, the idea of allenebility bad realised 
itself between 1798 and 1819, and still mprw between 1819 and 
1859. It is, however, only just possible; for we have no data 
for ascertaining, with anything like approximate correctness, 
in what districts, to what extent, or in what ^descriptions of 
interests in land, the idea, had realised itself. Furthermore, 
the establish^ usage of Regulation VII. of 1799 cannot refer to 
rvotte»iu>ldwge, for it is admitted 4faat no such holdings were 
traagferabl^ip 1793, and the custom in Act X. of 1859 is a onstom 
appertaining to under^enures and not to the holdings of ryots 
whose right of occupancy was created by that Act. The records 
of landHSuits may throw 'sofhe light upon the subject, but from 
*Cbo vague statement that “these local customs "^meaning apparent* 
*ly customs appertaining to interests in land of miacel^eous oescri^ 
tions) “ of transferability have been woU established in (tome estate# 
and iu some part# of the oonntry,” we ere inclined t# think that tl« 
eommiisiienen 1^ not before them the results of a aean^ 
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into those records for any considerKble number of years between 
17^3 and ]819, or between 1819 and 1859, or between 1859 and 
1880. Unquestionably the true function of legislation is id step 
in and anticipate the progress of salutary economical and n>cial 
tendencies, ^t unfortunately we have very insufficient materials 
indeed upon which to build any large conclusions respecting 
the character, the rate, or the effects for good or evil, of the 
propagaHon of the idea of alienability of interests in land in Bengal. 
From the rejiortedfdecisions, it certainly does not appear that the 
idea has niade such progressaud with such results in rKalising itsejf 
in occupancy holdings, that the Legislatures i8>3nlled upon to take 
the step proposed. Wherever occupancy holdings have become 
transferable by local custom, the fact is a. good proof that the 
custom is suited to the locality. If occupancy holdings are tend- 
ing to become transferable in various parts of the country, depend 
upon it that the tendency will ripen into a custom w^rever it is 
really suited to the locality, and the introduction of the rule of 
transferability in other places cannot but prove mischievous. The 
development of customs is in all countiAes regulated by the' law 
of the survival of the most suitable. With the information, th% 
facts and figures at their command, for the Legislature to declare 
occupancy holdings throughout the territories subject to the 
administratiou of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to be 
transferable without substantial gecurity, salami, or any other 
restriction whatever, would notl>e taking the timeous step in aid and 
antipipation of salutary social and economical tendencies, which we 
lielieve to be the true function of legislation, and which we 
sincerely rejoice to find implicitly postulated; but it would be 
simply taking a large leap in ike dark. Moreover, free-trade 
. ip occupancy holdiugu, jthongh it may lie the thing Avanted, and 
fhongh it may be really desirdUe in countries where competition 
rules all economical relatious, can hardly be the thing wanted 
or a really desii^ble thing in Bengal, the true political economy for 
which, as the report constantly insists, is the political economy of 
custom. 

Again, wherever such local custom has established Itself, it 
ilpasit hpve donb so, and is admitted to have ^ona so, pndlr 
favour' of the zemindar, for it canuot be remarked too often that 
Ppteyen a Jls&ocf W/tfl ryot’s holding was transferable at the 
time 'Of tlio* Permanent Settlemenl^ add that “the right. of ooou- 
tM etvdturs of the statv/te” is a parvenu, usbereff^ 
. Into (Pcistenpe on the 29tb day of «April in the year 1859. It would' 

S poor requital of the zemindar’s indoigenoe to force them 
Ot Of Uoui8;il to recognise unrestriotedi transfers of occupancy 
iHjfs Behgal provinces, because they have 
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permitted sueh holdings to 4)edome transferable by custom in 
ocrtaia esfates, or certain districts, tp which such custom has been 
found by experience to be suitable. 

Every argument of custom, convenience, sentiment, or even 
expediency converges to the conclusion, that it is not advisable 
to make occupancy holdings freely transferable. Let **the 
creature of the statute” abide iu the peasant family in which it 
was born. Peasant/amilies which, by good cotiducj^ for twelve 
years coutinuouslyy have been able to reaj' the creature, liave 
in some degree approved themselves worthy’ of maintaining it, 
and will be found in the long run best able to improve it and 
to ipake it subservient to the happiness of the agricultural 
community. 

VII. — Th$ Argument of Justice against Free-trade in 
, Ocoupaney Holdings, 

But all arguments of custom, convenience, sentiment, or even 
expediency must yield to the great overruling argument of justice. 
«The raison ^'etre of all legislative bodies and all tribunals is the 
, protection of the just proprietary and other rights of individuals. 
In that Minute which Sir Barnes Peacock wrote in reply to a 
reference from the Supreme Qovernmenf, and in which he recom- 
mended the repeal of the sitclh and seventeenth Sections of Act X. 
of 1859, which created the rigjit of occupancy we are considering, 
and ngorously prescribed the limits of the rent demandable by 
the zemindar, he said :■— * 

“ In my opinion, as shown by my judgment (meaning judgment in Bills 
vt. Isehur Ghose), a ryot did not, prior to the paHsiug of Act X. of 1869, 
acquire a right of nccupHiicg merely by cultivating or holding for 12 years. 
Although 1 voted and protested against the tbjrd* reading of the ^et, I did 
80 , not upon the ground of the introdnctiou of Sections 6 and .17 ; and for 
my own part I must admit that the, passing of those sections w.isa great 
mistake. I would willingly correct it, if 1 had the power, by repealing 
the sections." s . 

This passage gives us an interesting glimpse into the inner 
history of the making of Act X.,”* and we would fain hope that 
*th$ encrogchihent upon the vested proprietary rights of zemindars^ 
which Was the effect of that measure, was not designed by Lord 
Canning and his Council. One members of that Council, at any 
rate, was not oonsoiously* a sparty to the injustice Wrought, and 
' when, soon after the passing of Act X., he saiw his error, be has- 
tened to strenuously endeav,our to rtpair the wrong. Mr. 
Mackenzie, however, is bent upon proving that the -iniustioe .was 
intentionally wrought, and Mr. Mackenzie says is well aetjuaint- 
ed with the inner and inmost history of the making of Act X 
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(ifSede/aUa Ouzett^f pp. n6*7>> We can only say that because some 
iojuBtiee was done in 1859, it does not logically follow ‘ that the 
measure of it must be made full in 1880. 

The reference from the Supreme Qovernment to the Bengal 
High Court was made after the passing of Act X. of 1859, and 
the then Chief Justice earnestly pleaded for the just rights vested 
in zemindars under the Permaueut Settlement. A reference from 
the Bengal Government has been made to the Bengal High Court^ 
before the passing o& the Bengal Landlord and Tenant Act ; the 
reply , with- wbfdh the'preseut Chief Justice and bis companions tha^ 
Justices of that Court will favour the 4£eBgal Government* 
remains to be given, and it still remains to be seen what kind of 
reception will ^ accorded to it. 

We intend to give the argument of justice against free*trade 
in occupancy holdings in the words of Sir Richard Garth. Brands 
and Cox may be all wrong ; propa^nd%ma,y mean an Association 
ai/mplidter, or it may after all turn out that Mr. Mackenzie dkl 
not accurately weigh his words when he penned that final Minute 
in which he reviews the Report of the Rent Law Commission. 
This last theory also accounts for bis otherwise vetf irrelevant * 
remarks regarding two of his native colleagues. , * 

In a Minute, dated High Court, the 8th January 1880, (Oaloutia 
Gazette, page 889), Sir Richard Garth says 

th« Permanent Beltlemeut zemindarB were (subject to certain 
reatriotioiiB which are immaterial to oui^ present purpose) left free by the 
Legialature to let their unoccupied laud to ryota upon whatever terms they 
th-iugfafa proper. They had almost as much* freedom in that reB|)eot as 
landlords have in England. The terms upon which they let the land were 
amatter of contract ; and the principle of demand and supply (whether 
of ryots or land) OHually regulated these terms. , 

.Mr. Field eapresses aoig^e doubt whether ryot, as, long as 

'fis i^id his rent, could be turilbd out of his holding by his landlonL But, 
However, this may be, it » certain that before the passing of the Bent. Law 
in 1869, a taudford could, and i did attnost at pleasure, rid himself of ob* 
jeotionable tenants. 

, To obviate this ap^reut injustice. Act X. of 1859 protected a lyot from 
ovietton sfter twelve years of occupancy, and prevented the landlord from 
enhanoing bis rent after that period, except under oertsin conditions. , 

.ISfoWr however wise and politic thl^ provision might havejtoen, it seems « 
to mo itopoasitds to deny that it operated as an invasion of the laodlond'o 
at oonfoneed upon him by toe Permanent Setderaent ; aud theoiMjr 
etjultahlo upon whioh such an invasion could be jbstiiied would 

oeeih ip .be ^^is, aUmt if a tyot had apprwed^himself as a good tenant by 
. oM^ivanng sis ’^d, and paying his rent satWaotorily for so long a period 
tw tiwrive years; ' it only foir to him, and no real injustice to the land'* 
.to ooodhmo bbn iu hlh, oceupaticgi, and prevent bis being ejected, 

'yjll/Bwt'dliiwdog this ^ be the true view of the .matter, what beobmes of 
. Iff . for invading tbe landlord’s rights; if the ryot is to be 
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allawed, aa soon as he has acquired his right of occupancy, to get rid of 
it altc^elher ? If the equity to the landlord oousisted in his being per* 
mauently secvired a good tenant, what becomes of the equity if you aliow 
the ryot to transfer his interest V 


VlIL—rAe iVeto Bight of Oeeupcmcy proposed to he created 
Draft Bill. Chapter I V. 

The innoration itild the injustice inrohed in peimitting free-* 
trade in holdings in which a right of occupanc^ has been or shall 
Jbe acquired by twelre years* occupation, are eclipsed by the 
innovation and the injustice inyoltred in extending the same right 
of occupancy, in a modified form and in a circuitous manner, to 
ryote who have held land for three or more, but less than twelve 
years. The genesis and characteristics of this new creature of 
the statu te’^ are thus described and d^ineated in the Beport 

Chapter W treats of ryots who have held land for three or more, 
b&t'Iess than twelve years* This Chapter is the result of a compro- 
mise between difierent views entertained by members of the Commission. 
MesBrs. Mackenzie and O^ioealy are in favour of reducing from twelve to 
•three years the period necessary to acquire a right of occnpancy. Messrs. 

. Bampier and Field would in this respect make no change in the law of 16f^, 
believing that the number of persons likely to be benefited k not so large, 
or the amount of benefit likely to be conferred" so great, as to compensate 
for the unaettUug of present ideas, the disturbance mf esisting rights, and 
the consequent litigation that would probably be the result of such a new 
provision. In the view that there fs no necessity for any change in the ,di* 
rection indicated, the two last mentioDed Members of the Commission 
would prefer to have Chapter IV struck out of the Bill altogether. Wo 
proceed to notice the provisions of the Chapter. 

** It is provided (Section 26) that a ryot who, lor a continuous period 
of three or more, but less than twelve years, has as a tenant occupied 
and cultivated, o^ has as aa tenant held land^other than khamar nij^ 
jots or Ar land let on lease for a term^or year by year, shall not be evicted 
from such laud by the landlord thereof otherwise than (a) for non-payment 
of rent ; or (b) for a breach of somcf conditjou of his lease which expressly 
provides that eviction shall be the penalty of such breach ; or (c) for refusM 
to pay an increased rent demanded by his landlord. A demand for increas- 
ed rent is not limited by any of the provisions of the Bill, but notice of 
such demand must be given to the ryot at least three months bdore the end 
of year. If the ryot after receipt of snob notice elects to continue in 
*posseseion of tile land, he will be liable for the higher rent demanded. If " 
he Is unwilling to keep the land at the higher rent demanded, he can give 
his landlord notice of his intention to relinqu^h it, and be will be entiiUd to 
receive as cofwensation for distu^ance me yearns rent nt the^ higher rote dc* 
mqwied by the Umdlord. Ihe landlord fails to pay such oompeusationi 
within the first month of the ensuing year, the ryof shall be entitled to 
* hold on at the old rent. ^ 

** Any such ryot, who is evicted on any af the three ^gromdi above 
mentioned, is also declared to be entitled to rcceiv^ compensation for 
any improvements made by him upon the land at any time whik'hb ctilti* 
vate^ or held Gaz$tte, pp. 68-9.) 
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Tbe result is, that a ryot whe Ihu9 heTd for thfw years is regu- 
larly entitled to hold on at the rent which he has l:)eea ftilying ; 
if a higher rent is asked,' he has only to tell the landlord that be 
ddes not mean to continue on the land ; the tables are now turned^ 
and it becomes the landlord’s duty to "pay to the ryot one years' 
rent at the higher rate. If tbe iandlwd fails to pay -this sum 
within one month, tbe ryot shall be entitled to hold on at the 
old rent, i^it suppose the ryot neglects to* pay even the ohl 
rent, he is , not tof he ejected unless the landlord is rea'iy and 
willing to pay him full compensation for any hut that he may 
have put up, or any fruit trees that he may*haVe planted, or any- 
thing else which he may have done on the laud which the Munsiif 
of the place may regard as an agricultural improvement.”* 
Suppose, however, that the ryot has “ scourged" the land, or wil- 
fully allowed it to lapse into jungle, or otherwise helped to depre- 
ciate it, such -a supposition is nPt permitted in <!2.hapter IV. 
Again, such a ryot may claim abatement of the rent paid by him! ; 
if the landlord is unwilling to allow it, why the ryot may give 
up the laud, and compel the landlord to pay him one yoar’s Un~^ 
mated rent and corapensatioh for " improvement#’ as before* 
(Section 31). Then think of the litigation concerning compen-' 
sation for improvementa which the landlord, by asking for higher 
rent) may incur the obligaticu of giving, or the ryot by claiming 
abatement^ may acquire the right (jf receiving. Tbe question of 
compensation for improvements will arise in the following cases : — 
— If the ryot is turned out for rafusiog to pay the old rent. 


Sttd.— If the ryot is turned out for doin^ something which he 
had ea^reaaly agreed to do on pain of bcii^ turned out, when he 
entered upon the laud. * » . * 

. ; Brd.— If the landlord asks for higher rent, and the ryot^refuses 
tC pay ii 

4!llA~If the ryot claims abateirient, and the landlord refuses to 
allow it. , , . ^ 

One of tbe native members of tho Commission, Babu Peary 
Idoban Idookeijee, observes, with reference to these provistuus 
ef the Draft Bill, that the compensation for disturb^ce, plda tbe^ 
oempejOiiH^tson for bouses built or works done on the laud,. per-* 
ha|te without the landlord’s knowledge or consent)'’ will generally, 
exheed' theprin^.at whicif existing occupancy holdings are sold; 
and CQi|l(^tt«btly t&sse ryots will ih fbany c^es enjoy a more 
ir4>ixa#s right tbiisting occupancy ryots. {VaUsutki OaiseUe, 
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■ * ' *' 

Auotlter native Member of^lhe Oommissiou, Babu Mofainy 
Mohun IJoy, remarke : — , - 

" Gha|>ter I¥, Sections 26 to 81 . — investing thrce-3'ear ryots 
with ocoupanoy rights in a modified form. This ia a jhigtabut, 
change, and requirea no comment” (Calcutta Gazette, 112 .) 
This new “creature of the statute” is indeed a prodigy, and calls 
for DO comment, but many notes — of admiration. 

• • 

IXi^M^eotment for Breach of Expreaa Contract. Draft BiU, 

• • Section 20 , Clause (e), * ' 

Section 20 , Clause-(e^ of the Draft Bill, runs as follows : — 

No^ryot may be ejected from laud in which he has a right of occupancyi 
whether for uon-paynient of rent or other cause, not Jmng a breach of a 
stipulation in respect of which such ryot and his landlord have contracted in 
writing that the ryot shall be Li able to ^eciment for a breach thereof. Any 
such ryot who ia ejected on account of a breach of any suck stipid.ation 
shaH be entitled to compensation for improvemeyits under the provisions of 
Seotwhs 29 and 30. 

And the Report says >- 

As an occupancy holding has been made transferable, and saleable in 
ej^ecutioii of a decree for its own rent, the necessary consequence is that 
a ryot ought nt> longer to be ejected from such a holding for non- 
payment of rent. Wo have accordingly enacted (section 20, clause e), 
that no ryot may be ejected from land in which he has a right of 
occupancy, whether for non-payment of I’enfc, or other cause not being 
a breach of a stipulation in respect bf whicli such ryot and his landlord 
have contracted in writing that the ryot shall be liable to ejectment for .. 
a breach thereof. When a ryot ‘is ejected on account of a breach of^ any 
such stipulation, we have provided that he shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion for improvements under certain provisions which will be noticed 
hereafter. Mr. O’Kipealy is strongly opposed to forfeiture for broach of, 
the conditions of a lease, and* would allow equitalde relief in all cases iu 
which the* landlord is not actually endamaged,* or the security for his rent 
impaired. Courts of Equity have alwavs regarded conditions foi forfeiture 
with disfavour, proceeding on the {ninciple that they ate intended to ee« 
cure the payment of the ren^ and to prevent injury lo the landlord's 
reversion ; that wllile the ItJndlord is entitled to avail himself of his 
legal right to dfectuate these ends, he ought not to be permitted to go 
further,, and use it for purposeif of oppression or harsh or vindictive injury. 
Mr» Fiel&'so far^ agrees with Mr. 0*Kibealy as to think that the point 
oii^ht.to l^e gjousidered;, if the bill comes before the Legislature in its" 
prei^t shape. {Calcutta Qasette^ p. 22.) 

We remark, in the first place, that Cbnrts of ^^quity do not 
appear to have always fegolded with disfavour conditions for 
forfeiture even for non-payment of rent. In Hill versus BaTcla^ 
'(18 ves, 68), Lord Eldon, speaking of tbe relief given in cases 
of non-payment of rent, said: — ^^♦It was upon a prjinciple long 
acknowledged in this Court, but utterly withp^h /qttnciattQni. 
The occupancy ryot, however, is not to be ejected in any case for 

18 
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tion-paymeYifc of rent, ^hai htm^ a logical consequence of the 
transferability of occupancy holdings, is expressly etyteted in 
section 20, clause (e) ol the Draft Sill. For reasons fully set 
forth before, we are of opinion that occupancy holdings ought 
not to be made' transferable, and consequently that the landlord 
should be at liberty to re-enter upon the breach of a stipulation 
in the lease, that in the event of non-payment of rent, the lease 
shall be fc^rfeited. The existing law (1ft W. R. F. B. 12) 
gives the ijyot a lin|'ited time— fifteen days— from the date of tlie 
ejectment decree, within which he may save bis tenure by pay- 
ing the rent, interest, and costs,— whicho is “all that a Court 6f 
Equity ever does when it relieves against forfeiture for non- 
payinent of rent. 

In the second place, we remark that Courts of Equity are by 
no means in the habit of relieving against forfeiture for other 
causes than non-payment ' of rent. Story, in his Equity Juris- 
prudence, says : — . ‘ 

Section 1324. Be ibis as it may, it is clearly established that Courts 
of Equity will not interfere, in cases of forfeiture for the breach of cove- 
nants and oenditions, where there cannot be any just compensation for thu 
breach. Thm^ for example, in the case of a forfeiture for the hr eacJi of a 
covenant, not to auign without license, or to keep leasehold premises insured, 
or to renew ajease isiihin a given time, no relief will he gioetv; for they admit 
df novjust compensation, or clear estimate of damages.’* 

, And in another standard wofk <pn English law we find it stated 
that— 

A Court of ’'Equity will not relieve agf&inst the forfeiture occasioned by 
breach of a covenant not to assign, for it could not place the parties in staitt 
quo; and besides, «uch a forfeiture must always be incurred by the wilful 
act of the les|see, and cannot be the result of accident , ,, which seems to l>e 
the true foundation ouo which equity supports itself when relieving against 
forfeituves. It should seein, howodrer, that even iu cases of accidental 
negfedt to' fulfil a covenant to repair, such relief will not be given/’ {JSmith^e 
hmding- Oases, yoh I,, p. 44, fitli edition.) 

In the thirds place, if we might praiurae to offer a suggest 1014 
Vfe would .propose that the words ** an express stipulation*’ be 
substituted for the words ** a stipulation’’ in this clause. The 
ryot ought not to be ejecte<f except for breach <of an' expre^a 
condition. We find it stated in Bacon’s Abridgment* that 
condition for re-entry cannot be created but by express words,” 
($ac, Abr. TSi Lease. T. 2.) ^ , 

In the fourth pfeice, venture to submit that a ryot who haj, 
squired a right of ocoupaney ^hodld be treated as a person who«. 

<8^ jurti, and he is in fact b6 treated in many other places in 
inO i)i^t^ j^Ilc We do not believe that any danger is to be 
from tbe ryot not being in on independent condi- 

when he enters into 
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CBe stipulation, wiien he freaks {t,\e does so, in' most cases, 
wilfully, and if in any case tne breach has been brought about 
by any^ing done by the laudldnl; nd forfeiture will be incurred. 
The Indian Contract Act affords ample protection' to ryots and 
other olasses of perpons who may be- made to enter into an 
agreement by coercion, undue influence, fraud, or misrepresenta* 
tiou. (Act IX., 1872, Ss. Id — 19.) If this protection is deemed 
insufficient, the ryot ought, above and before all other things, 
to be secured against the consequences of his agreSments with 
the mahajan, and the usury laws re-enacted with mod^fleatious, 
in the tyot*s favoi^r. ^ The ryot stands more in danger of the 
mahojan than of the zemindar. 

In the fifth place, we submit that, if the concluding provision 
is to be retained in this clause, it is very necessary that it should 
be distinctly stated that the ryot is not to be compensated for 
any “ improvements ” effected aftet' he has incurred forfeiture 
foe breach of an express stipulation. 

Id the sixth and last place, the propriety of this concluding 
provision appears to qp to be very questionable. The hypothesis 
tis that the agreement has been fairly entered into, and that it is not 
.vitiated by fraud,. coercion, undue influence, or misrepresentation ; 
for otberwiseT no Court of justice will enforce it. If having 
entered into such an agreement, the lyot breaks it, be 

has himself to blame, and cannot have any equitable claim to com- 
pensation. Canes may be conceived in which the ryot incurs 
forfeiture for breach ora condition which was not within his power 
to perform at the time. * But where the stipulation is *that 
the ryot shall torbear from doing a certain thing, it is impossible 
to conceive that forfeiture may be incurred otherwise than wil- 
fully. The claim to compensation, if aqy compensation is to 
be allowed for re-entry upon breach of bn express- stipulation, 
should assuredly be confined to cases in which from accident ot 
other similar cause the i^t could not fulfil a positive condition ; 
the claim ought not to be entertained iu the vefy large number 
of cases in which the ryot, having expressly agreed to /ordww* 
flrom dping something, wiffully doe^tbat thing. 

• Forfeiture ef the ryot’s right of occupancy for one cause, * 
nanfely, ‘ ofianging the species of cultivation, is in- accordance 
with the prescriptive law of tbe-country. Mr. Harrison quotes 
a passage from a Minute ^written by Sir John ^lore on 1st 
» June 1789, from wbieb it appears- t^t kfutd kaalU ryots in- 
> curred a forfeiture of their right of occupancy if they changed 
the species of cultivation. Sir John Shore writes “ Pottaha 
to the khodkasht ryots, or those who cultivate Abe lands Of tbd 
village in which they reside, are generally given, withent any 
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Umltatioa of period, AtM exfHiesB^tfalkt they are to bold th^ iaade< 
paying the rente from year to year. Htnce the right o/, oeeupdn- 
gy originates ;* and it ia equally understood as. a ‘preHcripUve 
2aio that the ryots who hmd by this tenure oannot reliD<|uish any 
part of the lands in their possession, or change the species of out- 
vation without a forfeiture of the right of ooeupancy, which, 
however, is rarely insisted upon ; and the zemindars demand and 
exact the diflforeuce.” {Calcutta Gazette, p. 429;) Mr. O’Kiu- 
ealy, without presuming “ to blame him (tneahing Mr. Ilarrisou*}'), 
for that his time han not been devoted to a study of the Regula* 
tioDS," demurs to the authority of Sir John Shore oft this point, 
and observes as follows : — * * 

"Let me commence by saying that, since 1708 ap to date, no coso 
affirming any such power of forfeiture on the ground of a chaugo in the 
species of cultivation can be found in the reported decisions. This of 
Itself, I might fairly say, is decisive of Mr. Harrison’s contention. But, 
further, the only case at alf connected vgith forfeiture which I can find 
in the reports is inoousisteut with the existence of any'sucli right ae 
that referred to by Sir John Shore. In 1880 the Rajah of Khddea 
attempted to resume a tenure on the ground that his lessee hod broken a 
condition which gave a power to the zemindhr to resume if any crop 
other than indigo was cultivated, but the Sudder Dewithny held thA 
the lease could not be construed to prevent tihe ryot’s cultivating ordinary 
crops other than indigo. In this case the idea that *change of crop 
created a forfeiture is not once hinted at, and it is the only case in the 
reports." (Calcutta Qaeette, p, 471.) 

Mr. O’Kiuealy iu bis elaborate »Minute is careful to give re- 
ferences to the “ Weekly Reporter” and other modern reports, but 
very inconveuieutly omits to give any reference in this instance. 
Ue merely says that the suit was brought iu 1820, but be appa- 
rently forgot the law’s delay when writing the above passage. 

, Searching tbe Sudder Dewanny r^orts from *1820 downwards, 
we at last discovered tiie casq referred to by Mr. O’Kihealy, in 
tbe reports of cases in the Sudder Dewanny iidawlut for 1-832. 
It is the case of Baja QrisJichanara Roy*vB. CompiissioTUr of the 
Sundm'bans, Andrew Kelso and Anand Mai Biswas. Tbe 
esse is oot very fully reported, but enough appears to show that 
. it does not at all shake Sir John Shore’s* authority. Tho reporter’s 
marginal note, which gives ttie substance of th» decision vecy 
aOl'rOetly, is this " A lessee for life, by terms of Ifiase, was re- 
sftjtic^ to cultivation <4 indigo. Held on a liberal construction 
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the ewppttrt of the cuUitfatore.” The lessee was not a khod 
kaeht br other ryot, but ortgihallyl Mr. John Prinsep, and 
afterwards, by successive assignments, the defendant Anaud 
Mul, The tenure wiu not a ryotty holding, but a" talukah,” 
consisting of nearly 5,000 biggahs of land at a yearly rent 
of nearly 5,000 rupees. The question in the case was not 
•between the zemindar and the ryots, but between the zemindar 
and the holder of* the talukah, whom the form A souglit to 
eject for breach of a clause in the lease, ly wliich lessee 
engaged, “linder penalty of resumption that he should only oulti* 
vate indigo on the land.” The defendant made answer — " that 
there was no infringement of the original lease ; for crops culti- 
vated, other than indigo, were merely grown for the eupport 
of the ryots.” The Provincial Court held that— •“ it was true, 
crops, other than indigo, were produced ; but this was neoessa^^y 
foj' the support of the i^ote, and did not vitiate the lease;” The 
decision of the Sudder Dewanuy is given in four lines : “ Mr. 
Walpole remarked that tho lease could not be construed as 
oprohibiting4>he ryots of the taluk from cultivating crops, other 
, than indigo ; and any proof as to the death of the lessee or to 
the culture of other crops by his assignee, was wanting.” “ The 
idea that change of crop created a forfeiture ” is not only “ hint- 
ed at,” but is assumed, as indisputable by the (fefuudant Anand 
Maf himself, that if be bad 'grown other crops than indigo, or 
had allowed the ryots to grow more of other crops than was neces- 
sary for their subsistence* tbe zemiudar would be entitled to 
re-enter. Tbe ryots under the lessee were held upon a liberal con- 
struction of the lease, to be justified iu growing crops for their 
Eulmistence, as oflierwise^tlie object of tb^ lease, which was to 
grow mdigo in the taluk by raeaus of \he ryots located therein, 
would be witoily defeated, l^w this decision is " inconsistent 
with the existence of any such right as that referred to by Sir 
John Shore,” we are entirely at a loss to concetve. The paucity 
of cases in the reports bearing upon this particular point is 
amply accounted for by {be fact tl^at, on the one band, tbe ryot 
•never Chinksvtf changing the species of cultivation, bat tenaciously 
adheres fo the few crops grown in tbe locality from time imme- 
morial, and on the other hand, forfeiture fer change of cultivation 
is rarely insisted upoupaud, to use the words of Sir John Sfaore> 
" the zemindars demand and exact the diffetenoe,” to which they 
are entitled under the “ prescriptive lew." 

JBut apart from English equity or the prescriptive law of the 
country, we beliOve that forfeilurefor broach of an express stipula- 
tion is a provision tbo -Utility of which in many oases cannot ». be 
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gainsaid. .If uaderlettingf^is gve«t bane of the fiengal'iraaeantr/,. 
WO do not know how else it may be id some degi'ee efaeckM than by 
allowing landlords to eject h*y bis who, in spite of an expresi agrees 
ment to the contrary on pain of ejectment^ cannot o\rerconie the bad 
habit of under-letting. Suppose, again, a larullord wishes to try 
the experiment of making his^ ryots grow, say, arrowroot exclo 
sively, in a large tract of unoccupied land within bis estate, which 
may be well suited to the growth' of arrowroot Ifoncehehac 
let out the Uuds to ryots, and they have cultivated for twelve 
years, and thus acqAired a right of occupancy, he is to be debarred 
ifom restricting the ryots to the cultivationf of artowroot, ho 
will never dream of trying the experiment. It may be found 
easier and less expensive to try such experiments by means of 
ryots who must of course be allowed to hold the lauds at very 
low rents for the first few years than by means of hired labourers. 
The landlord's pvofits in the former case will consist of enhanced 
^ents, and will no doubt be very much 'less than in « the latter 
but his risk will be proportionately smaller, and he may prove 
a highly useful instrument for the t^chiug of a valuable lesson 
in agriculture to the Bengal peasantry. i, «. 


X — Disclaimer. Draft Sill, Section 79. 

In the interests of the ryot, we would suggest a considerable 
modification in the law of forfeiture for disclaimer, as embodied 
in the Draft Bill. Upon thia subject the Report says : — 

** We have carefully oonsidered the questiftu whether a tenant who die- 
claims and denies hie landlord’s title ought to be punished with forfei- 
ture. Some of us are strongly opposed to forfeiture as a principle ; but we 
are agreed iq thinking that, when a tenant in a suit to twhich his landlord 
Is a party, disclaims such ^landlord’s title, dhd sets up an advent title in 
himself or another by matter iu writizig or reduced to writing, the landlord 
should have the option of treating ^is disclaimer as a forfeiture of the 
teimncy, if he elects to do so within a reasonable time, and we have enact- 
ed accordingly, mgking. six months the time within which the landlord 
must elect In order to prevent any hardship in the application of thfs 
rule, we have further provided that there shall be no forfeiture in any case 
In which the tenant, having beeq let into possession by tiie parson,, whose 
4^1e he denied, can show that such person’s title Ifnas expired# or been defeat? 
ed SjOd annulled ot the time of the disclaimer being made ; .br.diaving been 
let into ^s^ion not by such person but by another, can snow that He 
adthittea the title of such* person under a bondjide misapprehension or 
jpii^ke. We ai% sill agreed that forfeitureeugkt not to be the consequence, 
^ this noun try especSslly, of mere words spoken uxuler ordinary okcum- « 
stnmoes or of a tenant's claiming a greater interest than he is entitled to/' , 

> 1 seotipn 7^, elnuse (^) of the Draft Billopeots 

the other proyisiouf of this Act, a tenancy is delpnniaed aa 
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* for 

^Iteiweaii tiie-^ttrties thereto by>iini| of' the folljwhig occarreuoea in the fot> 
lowinf; cases reapecti'vei.y,. that is to say-^ 

(8)— ih the case of any tenant—by' disdaitaer when in a sttit to which 
his landlord is a party, the tenant disclaims inch landlord’s title and sets 
np an adverse title in himself or another by matter in writing, or rednced 
to writing by the Court nnder the provisions ef this Act or oif Chefs e/ 
ih'eif Proetdv/re, and such landlord elects within six months to treat such 
disclaimer as a forfeiture of the tenandy, provided that no such forfeittire 
^y disclaimer shall be allowed in any case in which such tenant, having been 
let into possession by such landlord, can show tliat sndh landlord’s title had! 
expired, or been defeated or annulled at the'time tA whith snob disclaimer 
Was maeft ; or, not having been let -into possession %y such landlord, can 
show that Re admitted his title as landlord under a omd fide misapprehen- 
sion or mistake. * - * 

In the firat place, one unintentional consequence of -this pr<^ 
vision is worth pointing out In a suit to which hio landlord, if 
a “party, the tenant happens to be a witness and, in answer to a 
question directed to show that he is not an independent witness, 
iqjbending t« advance his landlord’s case, disclaims such landlord’s 
title and sets up an adverse tide in another hy matter, which 
is reduced to wrUing, hy the court under the provisions of the 
ttCode of Oitiil Procedure. If, 4;he day after, he incurs his land- 
, lord's displeasure, such landlord ought by no means to be allowed 
to elect, witltin six months, to treat suchdisclaimer as a forfeiture 
of the tenancy. 

In tlie second place, therefore, it should be very distinctly 
enacted that ferfeiture shall •occur only in those cases in which, 
ill a suit brought by the landlord agatnst the tenant for the 
pwpose of enforcing any*obligaiion incident to the rdalionship 
of landlord and tenant, the -tenant disclaims his landlord’s title. 

But in the third place, -we believedbat it is necessary to enact 
for the -ryot's j^tectiun that Section 79^ clause (8) shall not 
have a'retroaotive operation. . * 

Tlie cases bearing upon the sqbject are duly noted in the Digest. 
Butthey do not prove that the doctrin& of forfeiture for disclaimer 
was, till quite recently, by any means settled law in-this country. 
I'he earliest case in which it was -laid down and applied is<rqpbited 
in 2 Wf B. AotX., 2. That decjpion was pronounced by Nomaa 
•and .Pundit, on the 4th January 1866. We do not know o£, 
any eaflier case in which the -doctrine was affirmed and appliech 
though we do not pretend to say what jnay be the result of 
search into the Reports at large from 1792 downwards. After the 
passing of that decision, we find -in the Bepoita cases in which the 
dootriue is generally admitted when referred to, but we find 
one case whi^ was decided on’the 22ad January 1.873 (19 W. 
B. 95,) in which the doctrine is distinctly questioned by the me 
OJhief Justice, Sir JEUchard Couch, In wat case the Ituullord 
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l^nght a suit for khas kke defendmds :sd up an 

'adverse title claiming the land as their <ywn. The tHle so set 
njp was in •tlio lower Ooi^ts fcmud against them. They were 
allowed to coo trad in the High Court that they hod a right of 
occupancy ki the land. It was held that th^ had not acquired 
a ri^t of occupancy, and the decision rested upon that 
ground alone. Sir Bicfaard Couch observed “ It is not neces- 
sary to determine the otlier question, — upder what circum-* 
-stances a .p^aonj hwing a right of occupancy, may, by setting up 
an adversp .title, forfAt it. If the question should ever KHse, 1 
should like to consider whether the case ip toe Second Weekly 
Eoporter, page 2, Act X. rulings, is one which should he followed 
•under all eiroumstances." Again, on the 18th August 1874, we 
•find Mitter, J., observing — ** that it is by no means a settled 
point of law in this country that the denial by the tenant of 
the landlord’s title works* a forfeiture of the tenancy.” (22 
W, R., 44A.) In fact, between 4th January , 1865^ and 28th 
February 1878, ■we "find in the Reports only a single case* in which 
the doctrine was actually applied so as* to give effect to a 
forfeiture for disclaimer. Since the last-mentioned dale, which ^ 
is the date of the decision in the second Calcutta Law Reports, • 
page 208, the law on the subject may be taken to have become 
settled iu the sense in which the Draft Bill proposes to enact it, 
although the question cannot be treated as settled beyond all 
-controversy till it has been decided by a Full Bench of the High 
C<ktrt. 


Add to this that disclaimer in rent suits, like the alibi in criminal 
cases, is a very favourite line of defence with the ryot as well 
as the roooktear, who is his Labltual adviser. _,An examination 
of the records of pending rent suits wifi disclose the faqt that 
lu more tiran one-half of these suits the landlord’s title is denied 
itt tlie tenant's written statenjent. • 

In conclusion, it must be recollected that the English doctrine 
of disclaimer is K relic of feudality. We extract the following 
, passage from u'etandard work on English law : — 

, ,A third instance of forfeiture it from its infreqaenoy rather- Within 
the domain of theory than that of practice. It oceure upon^'ttte.eiM crjmc’ 
- o/ dkdbtim&'.f ea, where a tenant who holds of any lord, neglews th rendmr 
htttii; the d«e services, and, upon au action brought to recover them, dia- 
to hold at his lord. Which diaeligmar of tenure in any Court of 
liraord is forfeiture of ^a lauds to tiie lord; reatont amt apparently 

CommmtaHet, voJ.II., p. 449). 
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: ; Foe! tmlliijr; ca«9e», ihto wbjplk it k ^naeOBSSftry to onquire iq 
this pla<se)» the practice of recklessly denying the landlord’^s Utt^ 
Ivas. i>e<lboie excessively common in ^engal, and it has beeonae 
highly expedient to put an end to the^ practice by a legislative 
eoaetment. Section 79, clause (8) of the Draft Bill ought to be 
passed into law, with the modidcation we have stiggested ; but for 
the foregoing reasons we are of opinion that it ought not to 
have a retrospective operation* ^ 

I 

XL—lfae of land for Imilding purposes. JDrafl Dill^ Qhapler VI 
• • (Sections 36 — 42^. 

But wliiist in th« interests of the ryot we would suggest a modt- 
ficatiou in the law of disdahner as embodied in the Ibraft Bilh 
we are bound to characterise Chapter VI of the Bill as a aiacliin> 
ery for legalised spoliation. Our detailed ol>jectiQna to this chap- 
ter. and thotmotius operalldi of this machinery, will be moat cour 
venkntly exhibited in the form of short notes upon Seetious 36-42. 

*■ CIuipter»VI.—Of Jse use of land for buildinff purposes. 

» 36. When Inod used or let to be used for agricuttnre, hortiedtare, pas- 
ture, or any othbr similar purpose, is held by aiiiy such ryot, as h mentioned 
bt eeetion 16 or in eeetion 36, such ryot shall uot, without the permission of 
the laudlurd of suoh laud, use nay portion thereof for building or any other 
purpose incewsistent with that fur which it was used or let to be used as 
aforesaid ; provided that a ryot md^ without suck permission erect upon such 
la«d-abri6k-built or other dwdlinff-house euilabU for the ire and oecupettion 
of himself and his/am(y, together with such oui-houiee and offices as maybe 
neceeearf thereto. 

Sudi ryot as is mentioned in section 16 or in Setdion 26.-— 
The ryot mentioned in Section 16 is one wh^ holds at a fixed rate 
wHoh h&s not been changed from the \imo of the permanent 
settlement. His hblding is, w^ believe, generally transferable; 
and, -so far as he is concerned, we thiuk\be provisiot>8 of this chap-, 
ter are harmless, enough. The ryot meutioned*ia Section 26 is 
one who has held for throe or more, but less than twelve, years, 
who, be continues to 'hold for |he full period of twelve years^ 
will become amoccupancy ryot. , 

I*fouided that a ryot may ioithoui such permisaion erect, (£) 0 .— 
Note that the expression here is 'a ryot/ not such r^ot as is men- 
tioned in Section 16 or ict Section 26. Th^eirefore h a ryot taketf 
an agricultural lease for om year certain, andh enters under - auohi , 
leasof he is at liberty to erect upon the land a brick-built dwelling- 
house, with out-boqses and effices! • * 

ffimself and hiffainily . — ^Tho ryot’s family is af coiirte 
Hindu family, .Is it mcakut that 1 m idmuld.. he at lilierfcy i;#.eiBeie^, 

49 > 
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apartmeats for collator^ kinsmea who do not actoally ahare in 
the cultivation ? ^ ^ - 

The result of the provlio is that, tf a landlord lets all the lands 
of his estate for agricultural purposes, under leases, for ten 
years, he cannot predicate of any particular biggah of dry land 
within his estate^ whether it will be again his to let for agricuh 
tural purposes, or to let to a new ryot, at the end of the ten years. 

Given a field. Ju a zemindary consisting td 10,000 bigahs all 
under cultivation, {>f which A is the proprietor in 1881, yvill A be 
able toilet the field for cultivation, or to let it at, all to a new 
ryot in 1882 ? This will be found to be an tndeterminate probleih. 

37, If any such ryot begins to use any sucb land without the permission 

of the landlord thereof for building or any other purpose inconsistent with 
that for which it was used or let to be used as aforesaid, such landlord may 
serve such ryot through the Ciril Court with a notice requiring him to desist 
from such change of the use of, the land, and to restore it to its former 
condition, if sueh condition has been altered. ^ , 

if ^ny such ryot, t.c,, the ryot mentioned in Section 16 dr in 
Section 26, , 

38. In any case in which such notice is served upon suclr* ryot within r 

reasonable time after he began to change the use of the land, if such ryot 
fails to comply with the requirements of such notice, and IS such landlord^ 
having applied to the Civil Court under the provisions of the Spedfie Relief 
Act^ 1877, obtains a mandatory injunction to restrain such ryot from change 
ing the use of the laud, and to direct him to restore it to its former con* 
ditiou, where sUch condition has been altered, then, if such ryot for one 
mouth after the date of the decree granting such injunction, or, where such 
decree has been made ex parte^ after the date of service upon him of notice 
of such injunction, fails to obey the sama^ he shall be liable to be ejected 
by the Court from the land in respect of which the injunction w^as granted ; 
he shall also l^e liable to pay by way of damages such sum as the Court 
which grantcSd the injunction may find to bo necessafy to restore the land 
to its former condition, wheie such cyndition has tteen altered ; and he shall 
not be entitled to. compensation iu respect of any buildings or works erected 
or executed upon such land. « * 

MoAiddory t^yuno^ton.^The granting of mandatory injunc^ 
tions is a matter which is entirely in tjhe discretion of the Mun- 
(See Specific Relief Act, Section 5S.) And no mandatory in* 
junction can be granted, except in the course of n regular suit, 
wbieb niust be commenced'' by a plaint bearing the full stamp. 
Ij^ ipusi not be supposed that n mandatory injunction may be ob« 
tilned upona mere application for the purpose. (See Specific 

,30. In any ossC in which such notice is not served upon such ryot within ^ 
he began to change the uee 4f the Imd^ if there is no 
. was aware thereof for 4^ome considerable time 

he: iook,Bte|lb to hare such notice served, and it the landlord obtains 
|j| as aforesaid, such ryot may be compelled to obey 
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aucli iftjanotion In my maDner prodded In thsl behalf by the Code of Civil 
Procedure^ J}ut he shall not be liable to ejectment, and he shall be entitled 
to recelve^from his landlord such compensatfoi^s the Court which panted 
the injunction may find to be a reasonahU eq^valmi for any losasmtainM ^ 
him in consequence of his haring to remove any buildings or works erected 
by him before he received the notice mentioned in Section 37. 

Reasonable time after he began to change the use of the land.-^ 
This must mean some time shorter than the time usually occu* 
jSed in completing ,the ivorks by which t^e use of^ the land ia 
changed. Thatched houses are usually erected witflin two or three 
weeks. Thq Civil Courts in Bengal are closAi for upwards of a 
mouth during the 4ong vacation, and the notice must be served 
through the Civil Court within a reasonable time. 

Reasonable equivalent for any loss sustained by ftim.— This 
must represent the value of the labour employed in the work, the 
diminution in the value of the materials on account of breakage, 
&c., and the cost of thei# removal. •!£ the work was a green^ 
groeer's shop^ this must also include the value of the goodwill of 
the business. The lessor is bound to pay all this compensation, 
because the lessee changed the use of the land for which it was 
Kt^ and undStstood to be let. 

* 40. If the landlord, being aware that any such ryot has begun to use any 
such land for building or any other purpose inconsistent with that for which 
it was used, or let to be used as aforesaid, without objection allows such 
ryot to spend money on such building or other purpose ; 

Or, if the landlord fails to serve tli^ ryot with such notice as is mentioned 
in Section 37 within two years after such ryot so began to change the use 
of the land ; , 

Such landlord shall be estopp^ from afterwards objectiug to such obahged 
use, and such land shall be deemed to have been let for building or such 
other purpose to which its use has been altered. 

Within two j/Sars.-^-^The landlord must ^ake careful biennial 
surveys of all the lands which he •has le^ for agriouUural pur« 
poses, in order that he may nqt be deemed to have let them for 
any other purpose, and estopped from ifverring the truth as to the 
actual purposes of the letting* If he neglect to do so,, he 
find at the end of any two years that many portions of his estate 
which •lyere growing pofatoes or sugar-cane from tim^ imme- 
morial, are j>eilnanent]y covered with shops or busteea. 

41. (a.) , When land used or let to be used h»r building or any purpose 
other than agriculture, horticulture, pasture, or the like, has been ia the iut* ' 
mediate possession of a tenanj, wj^ether under or without a for the full 
period of twelve years after the commencement cj^ this Act, such tenant 

* shall, in the absence o/ any cordraet to the contrary, acquire a right of occu- 

* paiicy ih such laud, and shall not be lyible to be efecied, 

Mx^mation.^The po^seasion of the father or other person from, whom 
the tenant inherits shall be deemed to be the possefsion of the tehahte* 
within the meaning of this rule, for the purpose of acquiring a righjb cif 
occupancy* ' : 
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* 

‘ (4>.) ' Sdoh intorest to be tiiritablei tad ^vkia W. ' 

(«.) In default of payment of rent, ^tid with ^fldinga, dw,, jnay be eold, 

lu order., to understand Ltliis and the n^:|t aeetion.'drfjght, it is 
neoessarif tp bear in inina what is said in a' notd'at page 8 of the 
Digest : — “ H hae heert, repeatedly deeidedf ai£X it .it nolle tettled 
law,, thai the grounds of enhancement und Ike ifigM <rf occupancy 
provieions contained in the present law have no. application to 
land not ujeed for agricultural or horticultuml purj^ses." • 

Whef^ imdtr or wiUiout a lease. Therefore, regularly every 
existing, ieseoe of stioh land, the term of whose lease -has to run 
for tiyelve years after the commencement oj this Act, shall, &t 
the end of the term, have acquired a right of occupancy, and 
shall j)pt l;>e liable to be ejected. 

in tie absence of any contract to the conirary.-r-'^o such lessee 
will aeqntre a right of occupancy, if there is a clause in iiis lease 
whiidr provides that no right of occupancy shall be acquired by 
possession under the lease. Few existing leases of such land prill 
he found which opntain a clause to this effect, and in the few leases 
which may happen to contain sueh a elause, the expression * right 
of occupancy* will, we apprehend, have to be construed with refexf 
ence to the law as it stood at the time of the making of the ]eas% 
and will therefore be held as meaning the right of oc&upaney which 
alone was then known to the law of the land, and whidi the 
lessor, from abundant caution, did not deem it superfluous to 
guard against by a stipulation in the lease. 

And ehail not he liable to he ejected. — The landlord shall never 
be able to tCTenter on the premises let to sueh lessees, hU tiimily 
shall not be entitled to use any portion of such land, which, under 
a will or other family arratigement, has been perhaps expressly set 
a]rart lor the purpose, Jor building thereupon " a hriok-built or other 
dtrelliBgrliouae suitable Tor the use and occupation of his' family, 
together with such out-houses and offices as may be necessary 
iherdio.'’ See Section 86, 'proviso. 

4tl. When a t^ant has acquired a riglit of ocoupaney in any land under 
itbe fiTovisious of Section 41 , if the tent of snob land baa not been entuuioed 
Aari.ns tbs previous ten years, the landlord thereof shall be entitled froo) time 
. to time to enbanoe snob rent, db that it may be equal t«. the r^lbt paid ^y 
otbw tenants' for land in the ueighbourboud having similair advantage, 
:'libd tised for similar |<nrp<Mie8, or so that it may be equal to five per centum 
' ||SV; anii!nu of the market vaine rrf anoh land. 

V oonjdln operation of Soctihns* 41 and 48 id thtisoom- 


V'* .* F/,. Btetions 41 and 4^; 

& ;“impmTeineot’’';and "one qi a vswy wide rtoffo 

ipl; x'f'do not 'object to> extending the prinapfe 



occnpancj)* light to hoiatiOBtead Uuda an ;T;il)agts used for dwollio^ purpoaeg 
by artaiuOB^^bop-koeper^gud othel uoti«agrieMltural people* But X obj^t to 
the maamum rept beiw Bxed at '5 per'c^t. of tiie market valuOt which 
t eoneider to be too tow* Nine per oenw would, iu ray opinion, be fair; 
As to extending the hrinciplt of ocoupaney right to village lauds not used 
for dwelling purposes!; aud to lands situated in towns (whether used for 
building or any other purpose), it seems to be entirely out of the quf^stioi}^ 
unless wholesale ooutiscatiou of private property ia intended. (CakuUa 
UazeUet p. U2.) 

The justification fer Chapter VI is thus gtve^in vpara. 108 of 
the Report ^ 

^ The majofity of tia are of opinion that it ia expedient to legislate 
upon the subject of lilnd*used for building houses and similar purposes, 
as welt in agricultural villages as iu towns. Wo believe that the non* 
agricultural population has increased, and is iuereasing, Sud that, even 
away from towns and cities, there ia, iu rural villages, a considerable 
number of persons who, though holding no laud used for agricultural 
purposes, occupy, and in many cases have for ^'efU'S. occupied, a site for 
their dwell inff*house. The trading class, wliom it is desirable to eucoiirage, 
the .mahajun, the shop-keeper, require land for their houses, shops, and 
golahs, or granaries. The xemindar iu some places receives a higher rent 
lor the land, bastu, udbagtu, used for these purposes ; and the coustruptiQn 
jiit a new village, or the extension of an old one, has usually been a recog- 
nised source of legitimate profit* We think it reasonable to protect the 
'semindar on ^he one hand in tb« enjoyment of this source of increased 
income where it exists, and the tenant on the other hand from the con* 
iiiigeney of arbitrary eviction. A successful tradesman or handicraftsman 
has usually a great desire to erect a pukka or brick-built bouse, but the 
difficuUjr of getting a good title {o the piece of land required for the site, 
deters him from expending his money, lest he should afterwards be ejected, 
in Gxsea of ejectment leave is usually given to remove the materials ; 
but in the case of a newly couslructed brick-built house this is aqnlew^t 
of a mockery. We believe that uotbliig contributes more to raise the 
standard of comfort amongst a oommunity than the erection and use of 
.comfortable dwellings, and we have accordingly endeavoured to afToi:^ 
fadlity and eneouriagement to this improvemei^t as well anionget the agri-^ 
cultural as the non-agricultural class. * {Calcutta OdtettBf p. 61.) 

It is impossible to deny thatmothipg contributes more to raise 
the standard of comfort amongst a community tjian the erectioii 
ftnd use of oomfortsible dwellings. But the general standard of 
' comfort Is not to be pxojaoted at the expense of one partictilar 
class *of the community ; and Chapter VI relates not only to 
but to brick**built buildings and other enduring stme*^ 
tores of every description. No ifHahajan, or shop-keeper, finds 
any difficulty in erecting golalis or shops* Be has to pay a 
rent for the site at the ^mAket rate; and if it Is desirafate to 
reduce the rent, the advantage will be shlred by the consumei; 
t\e., the general public, in the forth of reduced prices. Next, $b 
regards the successful tradesman or handiemftsmiLn in tpwjhSi, 
he seldom thinks of erecting a briek-bnilt dwelling in th^ to^n 
^whioh is only bis place of business^ liisstoied toat eveu whe^ 
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he does not want either ^he will the money, he is deterred 
from building a dwelling by the difficulty of getting a'^good title 
to the site. If by a good\itle be meant a good title in tee, the 
difficulty may be admitted \o exist in some considerable extent ; 
but the difficulty is due not so much to the existing law of land- 
lord and tenant as to the anomalous estate of Hindu widows 


and other peculiarities of the Hindu law, and, in a lesser d^ree, 
to the practice of making wills. No practical, difficulty is fouud 
in obtaining hiSfiding leases. The leases have, of course, to be 
paid for nt fhe market price, but the hypothesis is ^ that there 
IS money for the purpose.' Such a lease a0brds a perpetual pro- 
tection from “arbitrary eviction." It may be that the successful 
tradesman or handicraftsman occasionally takes a fancy to a 


particular piece of land as a suitable site for his dwelling, and 
the land-owner cannot be persuaded to allow this piece of land 
to go out of his band foi^ever by gremting a building lease, but 
the landowner, who is always the head of a vast jbint Hindu 
family, may have the requirements of his own family in view, 
or may have other good reasons for his refusal. Then, as regards 
the non-agricuUural population in general, we believe* that it batf* 
increased, is increasing, and will continue to increase. We believe* 
also that there is plenty of land in the mofussil* suitable for 
dwelling purposes. jSut in the provinces subject to the adminis- 
tration of the Lleutenant-Qovernor of Bengal, property of every 
description is so effectually protected, that nothing whatever can 
be had without paying a fair price for it. . The majority of the 
Comihissiouers say in para. 112 that''the public judgment upon 
the proviinons of Section 40 will not be unfavourable, “ if the 
rffoi be admitted to have certain rights in the Jand." But that 
judgment edonot be affected by this gdmissloii in the . case of 
hon-agricultural people. * • 

. Lastly, as regards resident^ ryots/? tliey have *uodoubtedly a claim 
to a piece of land for a suitable dwelling. But when they erect 
a, shop, and taki to trade, they, ipsp facto, cease to be rpota. 
The zemindar, unless he is free from greed of gain, which we 
have no reason for believiDg,« is never unwilling to alloir* bon4 
peh. jryOts to build dwellings on the estate. . He tnay i^erfajaps* 
.watt tO BW, in the case of a new ryot, what sort of a man he is ; 
buti, the “Hative mariii^e-laws" remaining unchanged, we do not 
|ae the ,ii^caI *jostiheation of foroing^' a < strange ryot upon the 
A may prove a source of annoyance to the 
It is stated in para. Ill that, “owing to the 
-.state of the law, .many ryots entertain a bond fide 
ikay build as they please apon theit land.” In our 


-hi 


too /certain 


at hie 
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pleasure, arable land into building &nd, Ibe Court compels him to 
break the*building and make the most of the materials. ‘Ui^ 
this suVjeot Babu Peary Mohun Mook'eJee observes as follows 

** The proTwiona with regard to the dwelling-houees of ryots are based 
on incorrect preroiees. It has been assumed that “ owing to the uncertain 
state of the law, many ryots entertain a bond fide belief that they may build 
as they please upon their land.** The fact, however, is quite the reverse; 

A ryot, who wants to build a dwelling-house, invariably goes to the zemindaj 
hr his agent and rents a plot of battu land for the purpose. He has to 
pay no fee, unless he wishes to erect a briok-builrhouib. fie never meets 
with any difficulty in building his bouse, but he jja well aware that he 
cannot, without the fiermission of the zemindar, build on bis afable land* 
and thus convert it* into baetu, which in several places yields less rent than 
arable land, and not always greater as has been assumed. Ryots always 
protect themselves by taking perpetual leases from their landlords whenever 
they wish to build a substantial house or to lay out a garden. The last 
Administration Report shows that in 1878-79 so many as 119,015 of such 

leases were registered in these provinces The Bilh 

it is true, gives the zemindar tjie power to eject a ryot who builds a factory 
or other^t structure not Required for his dwelling, but even in such cases ths 
ryot’ is declared entitled to compensation for the loss sustained by him, if, 
fiom his ignorance of the changed use of the land, the landlord fails to 
give notice to the ryot wifhin a reasonable time. In dealing with these 

* Questions, it Vfould be well to bear in mind the remarks made by Mr. Justice 

JiinaUe in 3 I. L. a, 784 “ The statutory right of occupaney cannot be 

extended, so «8 to make it include complete dominion over the land, subjects 
only to the payment of a rent liable to be enhanced on certain conditions* 
The landlord is still entitled to insist that the land shall be used for tba 
purposes for which it was granted , and although a liberal construction may 
be adopted, it cannot extend to a cAnplete change in the mode of enjoy- 
ment.*’ (Cidcutta Gazette^ p. 104.) 

• * 

^J]^— .Enhancement of Rent. Rraf RtUl, Section 28, Clauee'(c), 

A large portioa of theJRoport naturally taken up with the 
suhject*of enhancement of rent. .The Cemmissionerg, putting on 
one side, as inapplicable, the theories of reot propounded by the 
founders and disciples of " Western Political Economy," have ela<t 
Iwrated for themselves the appropriate theory of rent for Bengal and 
Eehar. They might have found a very satisfactory theory of Ryot^ 
rent in the writings of Mr. Jones, who wm for many years Pro- 
fesBor’df Political Economy at the "East India College, Hailey bury.. 

Mr. Joifes has shown iu two words that the Ricardo theory 
cannot apply elsewhere than in EDglaq,d. This theory pre-anpH. 
poses capital, and mobility ,of capital It pre-svpposes capital 
^ aujd the facility of moving capital invested in the cultivation of 

* i f i nd to some other omployment.^ It _do^ not^ hold good in a 
country of capitalists whose coital is . immobile, Uke Ireland { 
nor iu a country yrhere no classes of capitalists aq^ found as India.' 

In his treatise on rent, Mr. Jones divides rent into Peasant 
i^d Farmer rent, Peasant rent, again, he divides into four distmet 
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dASses — Laboar rcnf, MAayerVent,j^Ryot rent, and Cottier rent. 
Mr, Juiiu Stuart Mill, ut his Principles of PoiitiedltiSoonomy, 
adopted in main this classiication, but deviated flrom Mr.‘ Jones’ 
scheme in including the ^ryots of India in his chapter on Oot< 
tiers. Dr. Whewell has remarked that the differences between 
the two classes are so strong and broad, that Ryot rent may well 
be legarded as co«ordinate with the other kinds of Peasant rent. 

Mr. Jones traces ryot rent in many parts of Asia, besideo 
India, and fd^hethth^ philosophical reflection ' that this economic 
phonomqncn is the sece&sary result of the principle of Asiatic mo> 
Parchiea sovereign not only does nut bjoolc a brother near the 
throne, but his jeaiousy piovents the formation of any really 
independent body on the land, lie is the sole proprietor of all land, 
and diiect landlord over a vast population of peasants. The revenue, 
which consists principally of the sovereign's share in the produce of 
tlieland, is collected by his oiHuers, who are paid by a certain per- 
centile upon the collections. With re'gard tolnciiaiu particular, 
Mr. Jones remarks that the proportiou of the proiluce taken by tho 
sovereign has on some ground or otiier perpetually varied ; that 
the Mogul emperors exacted their rents in propoa'.ious whicb 
varied with tho quality of the laud, more particnlaily with ita 
command of water, but no deflnite rate of rent Over prevailed 
long in pioctice ; that the zemindar, wliose oflice was hereditary, 
Was seldom displaced, unless for gross misconduct ; and that tho 
Ooverumout had no interest in disturbing the humble agents of 
ptoduclion— tho ryots, and a groat interest in retaining them, 

Mn Jones thus sums up bis ccoubinical conclusions regard- 
ing Ryot rent t — 

" The existence and progrese of rents under the tyot sjrstem is in no (fegreo 
dependent npou the exwtyice of different qu(dttiee of ' toil (which is the 
Sicardo theory) or different riturne to the stock and labor emplotfed ‘ on etteh 
(which is Ute theory of Maltlnis). The sovereign proprietor li.ta the means 
of enabling a body of laliorees to nlaiutain themselves, who, without the 
machinery of the earth with which ho siipphee them, must starve. This 
Would secure him *a share in the produce of thrir labor, though all the 
hnda were psrfeotly equal in fertility." (Jones on Rent, p. 140.) 

He then points out that the ii/tsrease o( Ryot rents mi^y. arise 
either from an increase of the whole produce or frdm ^n increase 
id the sovereign landlord’s proportion of the produce. ’In *the 
eecond case, there is only*a transfer of wealth from the ryot to the 
eovereigii ; but in the flrst case, therd is* a real increase of tho 
national wealth— if tfle tenth or sixth of tho sovereign has doubled, 
the niiie-tenths or five-sixths of the lyot have doubled also. 

This is the accouut which political economy has to give of 
Ibyot rout in Bengal and Denar befoio tho permanent settle- 
ijMeut, and this is also the account which political eoouomy 
iiWiI swl to give of Rypt tent in the khas meftetfe owned and 
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itt&ndged by the Bengal Oov^rnmeut;. frhe change effected by 
tbe Permment Settlement is thus described by Mr. Jones 

The En^lisbi when they became the ypresentativea of the Mogul 
Emperor iti Bengal, began by pushing to an extreme their rights as mopHsr 
tors of the soil ; ariijl neglected the subordinate claims of the zemindars an({ 
ryo>^ in a manner which was felt to bo oppressive and tyrannical, although 
not perhaps illegal. A great reaction has taken place in their views and 
feelings ; perceiving the necessity of restoring confidence to tiie cultivators, 
ifud anxious to shake the imputation of injustice and tyranny,, they 
showed themselves quite willing to part with their €bauMflter *of owners of 
the soil and to retain simply that of its sovereign. An agrement was iu 
consequence ^nteiod unto (meaning the Permament^ettlement), •by which 
the zemindars assumed a character which certainly never before belonged to 
them : that of the direct landlords of those ryots between whom and the 
Supreme Government they had before been only agents — agents, howevei^^ 
possessed of mai^ imperfect but prescriptive rights to an hereditary j^nterest 
in their office. The Government, instead of exacting rents, was content to 
receive a fixed and permanent tax, for which the new landlords were to be 
responsible.*' (Jones on p.^1 IS.) • 

Para. 4^bf the Report, the marginal heading of which is~ 
"Theory of Rent Applicable to Bengal and Behar”— runs as 
follows : — * 

Whether tlen the question be examined in the light of the a^iclent 
‘constitutional law of the country, or with reference to the high duty and 
obligation devolving upon Goveniment to promote the happiness and proS^ 
parity of the people, the conclusion is the same, namely,, that the ruling 
power ought to determine the rents payable in these provinces by the ryots 
to tbe zemindars. In this view the^appropriate theory of rent is, not that 
it is the surplus profit of capital applied to agriculture, or that it depends 
immediately upon, or is regulated by,> the profits of capital, but that it is such 
a proportion of the produce of *the soil, deliverable in kind, or payable in 
money, as the Government may from time to time determine, shall' be deli- 
vered or paid by the cultivators to the zemindars or those to whom the 
zemindars have transferred their rights. If it bo asked on what principle 
Qovernmeut should determiife this proportion^what shave shall be consi*- 
dered fair and equitable— , our answer* Is — such a share as shall leave enough 
to the cultivator of the soil to eqable him to carry on the cultivation^ 
to live in reasonable comfort, and teP participate to a reasonable 
extent in the progress and improving prosperity of ^ his native land. 
(Calcutta Gazette, p. 80;) 

This is an excellent theory of rent, and there is no let or hiu'- 
/Irancaln tha«way of its immediate practical application in the 
OoTernmeAit khas mehals. It might have been applied still mote" 
extensively in Bengal and Behar, if it bad not been found inooit* 
venient to carry out the o|der which at one tiipe the Court Of 
Directors sent out, directing the Government to purchase all 
estates put up to sale for arrears of Government revenue. But 
in tbe actual wsition of affairsjffwe do not see how tb^ theory oeirt 
be applied in Bengal and Behar, without repudkting the 
wient referred to by Mr. Jones. The Bengal Goyerhib^t imik^ 
ngfiin assuiise the character of owners of the soil before jiihey ehu; 

* ■ 
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lirith jaatlce to the Iek)<l^o><lert, taAie tt{|on themeelves to deters 
mine authoritetively thatt^he reiftjno'Ar fiavable by the fy^ shall 
tiot exceed the amount wmch mdy lexW' tb4|n enough ^o main- 
tain thomselves and their fatnihes in reaaonaUe comfort, that is 
to say, in a style which from time to time may, to the Bengal 
Goveininent, seem meet. It ia argued in paia. 44 that the Govern- 
ment of 1793 never intended to abdicate the fanotion of deter- 
mining the, prMOr^ion of the produce pay, able by the ryot, — ft 
fnnetion cast tt^n the Government by the ancient law of the 
ooNOtiy.i Bnt by the ancient law of the country the proportion 
of the produce payable by the lyot was payable to the Goverti- 
vuent itself ; it was not rent in the modern acceptation of the 
term, but tevenwe. 

Section 2^, Clause (e) enacts that in any case in which the 
rent of a ryot having a right of occupancy is enhanced upon the 
ground of the existing rent4)eiiig dieloy the prevailing rate, or 
»pon the ground that the productive powers of the land have 
increased othertoiae than by the agen^ or at the expense of the 
ryot, or, lastly, upon the ground of au increase in the price of the 
fwoduee, the enhanced rent shall not be more thaia onc-fourtK 
of the average annual value of the gross produce of the land 
for which such rent is payable. No particular Veason is as- 
sigtied for fixing this precise maximum limit. It introduces an 
arbitrary rule to control the operation of the equitable rule laid 
^wn in the Great Bent Case. Its’only justifioation is that it is 
ft practical application of the novel theory of rent announced in 
ibe Report. 

We have examined the true character and tendency of some 
of the fundamental changes in the substantive law proposed by 
the Commissioners ; bNt,the Diaft Bill ift Siisoeptible of qriticism 
ftp iratnense Tnultitude of minor points, which will no 
doubt receive adequate critbism, cf the Biif be introduced into 
the Bengal Council. In the interests of justice and in the true 
interests of the i^ot, we are bound to declare that the Bill, in 
its presents shsipe, is the embodiment of^ theories which are alike 
novel and alarming. It was vthe pi id's and the boost, of the 
aftthora of the Bermanent Settlement that the agrafian polity 
'#b>bh thev eetamished in Bengal was not founded upon abstract 
theories drawn from Jinglana or other foreign countries. But 
the legiciation* recommended by thd Rent Law Commission is 
the practical |rait ^f a theory of the Permanent Settlement • 
evi^ved from inedited State^Ute]rature ; of a theory of peasant- • 
pl^iietorBhtp which is merely an erapirical induction from a 
iPl^nband hndwledge of foreign land-systems ; of a theoi^ Of 
I Iffiin which is equally unknown to our own Courts 

4m m Rngiish Chancery ; of a theory of disclaimer which is the 
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hUtorical product of feudality, and of a theory of rent applicable 

to mo(|eAx Bengal wlyffc tke^ Comadasioners have improvised 
for themselvea Aegilnting for an Bgrionltural population of 
aixty millions, and concerning landed property of the annual 
value of more than thirteen ororcs, the Commissioners had before 
theta the scantiest information conceivable touching the actual 
condition and various requirements of the peasant population in 
\he various district of Bengal^ and the • pr^ti^I nperation, 
whother for good or for evil, ot the existing litv ofiandlord and 
tenant. Theory ijas very powerfully represented in the Com- 
mission, and swaye<h with a high hand all its deliberations ; but 
piactioal acquaintance with the realities of peasant life in JSeugal, 
and, above all, practical common-sense views of what was just 
in the actual circumstances, were much too inadequateW re- 
presented. Babus Peary Mohun Mookerjea and Mohiny ifohun 
Boy represented, and we Ijelieve were, vn the original constitution 
of* the Cotbmission, designed to represent, the interests of the 
landholders. Babu Peary Mohun Mookerjea, for one, made a 
firm stand against tl»e meditated encroachments on the vested 
tights of tile landholders ; he was ably seconded by Babu Mohiny 
•Mohun Roy, who was, however, unfoituuatoly, but, we understand 
not unexpectedly, prevented by bis professional engagements from 
devoting to the work of the Commission the time and attention 
which Its importance demanded ; but they both found them- 
selves exactly in a minority *of two, upon the many important 
questions affectiug the interests of their body. Wo cannot help 
wishing that tho co-operation of two or three additional landhhlders 
from different parts of Bengal bad been secured, and their valuable 
local experience qtilised, and placed in a position to exercise its due 
induenQe in the discusslba of the immense questions dealt with 
by the Commission. There never was such a vast scheme of land- 
legislation planned abd finished «n so i^hort a time, and npon such 
a slight gtound-work of facts and figures, — upon such insufficient 
data regarding the actual conditiou and real fendencies of the 
land-system, into wbich^ it is proposed to introdpoe extensive and 
fundaniental modifications. One » looks in vain in the huge 
fiaSeAte Special for any considerable body of statistics ' 
regarding the rural economy of the various districts of Bengal, which 
everywhere presents well-remarked peculiarities that it cannot 
be wise to overlook. Thi? great ” uncertainty bf agricultural 
experience” (Calcutta Gazette, p. 81 ) in %is country is fully 
admitted in the'report, but tlie^uo sense of the danger of reliance 
on theories that do not admit of being tested by*the carefully 
gather^ results of wide and long-continued obsbrvation, did not 
make itself felt in the decision of the Commission. To crowp 
their aebievemeuts in the high k priori ftyh of theorising, the 
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Oomittissiouers hare, ^vith singular pdt’spicuity, onuucialoU a theory 
of property^ about which nil established Goverunieuts **maiittaiii 
a discreet reticence, “ to the power of the Legislature to 
re-distlibute property in land at any tinte when such a rc-distribu- 
tion is required in the interests of the entire community, there 
can be no doubt,” says tlie Report. And tlte Oonimissiouors 
add:— “If Such a re-distribution has for its immediate result the 
impairment tf aj^stling interests, cumpcnsatir n is tisualty given* 
by dvilistd Legm:^tnrcs ; and we are of opiuiou that this rule 
should prevail, if anything contained in llie Dro^t Bill iOoustltuted 
such a oase.” (Oalcutta Gazette, 100.) rNeuebut a fool or 
madman will deny the power of the Legislature to re-distribute 
property in land— and indeed private property of every other 
description ; but the majority of the Coinmissioners having come 
to the clear couclusion that nothing contained in the Draft Bill 
constituted a case calling* for the application of the rule of 
compensation, wo should havo thought that the OoniHiis- 
sioners would have seen that it was superfluous ou their part to 
qualify the statement of the rule by ah implicit leferonce to 
tlie lamentahio contrast exhibited in the suicidlil practice* 
of barbarous governments, and the highly oxceptiviial cases in' 
which the rule is departed from by civilised governments which 
find it to their advantage to adopt it for their habitual guide, 
l^ides, the mere will and ability to award compensation, if 
necessary, are very far fiom justifying any sudden re-distributiou 
of the landed property of the community, such sudden re-distri- 
bution being invariably followed by a piofound disturbance in the 
social organism. The ancient bounds and divisions of the people’s 
property ought to be respected, and legislation ought in ordinary 
limes to adapt itself’to them, accepting them, as unalterable, 
like the physical bounds and divfsious of the country. The Per- 
maoent Settlement is a gveat aheomplisheu fact in Bengal, and 
can already claiiii an antiquity of nearly a century ; and it has 
only just recovered from the position of unstable equilibrium into 
which it was— we still cling to the belief nm nlenltonoify— thrown 
by Act X. of 1859. The elaborate Draft Bill in two, parts> fs de- 
signed to upset it, — it does not ptopose this or that minor altera'- 
tion in the multiform system of rights which has grown under 
the shadow of tthe Permanent Sottleipeut, but it deli^rately aims 
a decisive blow at it% fundamental couditions :— 

But that two^Hoded augiue at the door 
, Stands ready to smite ouoe, and smite no more. 

ASHU'TOSII Mookubjra. 



Aet. travels of a HINDU/’ 

Chapter I. 

(Oontinued from the Calcutta Review'* /fo^Jttly 1880.) 

A S Mozafarnagar is approached, 'the country is found to 
rise •with cP gentle swell and to be varied by slight un- 
dulations. The distant forehills of the Sivaiik Range now first 
slowly emerge to the sight, like a vapoury outline, or fringe upon 
the horizon. But flatness is still the predominant ch^tracter of 
the land. As far as the eye can reach to the right or the left, 
the country spreads a wide level plain. Here and there in 
the landscape stand up solitary bleak mounds, veiled in a pro- 
found mystery. Perhaps they are the surviving mute witnesses 
of the Chalisa Kaut famine, so called from its occurring in the 
gamva year^l840, or A.* D. 1783, — a fainino of the same desolating 
type to the Doab as that of 1770 was to Bengal. 

Planted on* the left bank of the Kali Nadi, amidst noble woods, 
the pretty town of Mozafarnagar is a lellef, breaking the monotony 
of the prospect. The lofty mosque is a conspicuous object from 
afar. Of moderate size, the^towu has several groups of mud 
hutSj with here and there a buildiug of more solid materials. 
The Mahomedan name speaJes of a Mahomedan founder^a 3£tyad 
of the time of Firoz Shah, in the 14th century. But more 
Hindus than Musulmans live here. Tins province was seized 
by the Mabrattaff, but ha^ to bo given up to the British in 1803. 

Due Westward from Mozafarnagar, just bByond the Jumna which 
terminates the inter^^ening plain, lies a region renowned through 
many ages as the great battle-ground of India. Missing that 
interesting region on bis track, the tourisji vtgy much regrets 
that the Indian Railways, forming a part of the Indian military 
system, have been laid «by all the military stations in the realm.* 
Jup aV Mozd/arnagar, we are in •the latitude of Panipat, where 
more thaA once has been decided the fate of India. They err,' 
who identify Kurukshetra With Panipat the plain of the great 

5 ^ 

* It will, 1 think, be found that into commanication one with the 
all our principal military stations are other, and with the arsenals, depOts, 
on or close to the truuk lines cl and manufacturing centres, on wnieh 
railways, Fiom the first these were they depend for iVarlike stores^*^ 
looked upon as strategical wotks, and ’^Mmor€md^m 0 h the Army 
BO aligned throughout India as to sion, by Sir F. P* Haines, 
luuig all our chiei military t»tations 
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war of the Mahabarata, li^s thirty miles further north. The battles 
of which Fanipat has bet^ the theatre, are those fought })etween 
Ibrahim Lodi and Baber 1526, between Hemu and Akbar in 
1556, and between the Mahrattas and Duranis in 1761. The last 
is one of those battles which has an especial celebrity in the annals 
of India. From a military point ot view, there has seldom been 
such hard-fighting as in this battle. By politicians, it is singled 
out for its iippot;^nt^litical issues — for its dpoisively settling thb 
great political question of tho day. In it was played the high 
stake— India for tHe Hindus, or for the Maj^omedags ? Things 
had been converging for one hundred yeafs to this momentous 
ciisis— this final trial of conclusions lietweeii the two antagonistic 
populations of India Thcto had set in two contrary actions 
among them— resuscitation among tho Hindus, and doterioration 
among the Mahoinedans — , till " the correlation of forces*' brought 
on tho long expected day *ror the last ^raud and decisive effort 
between the two nations — on the one side for the pdrpose of •re- 
covering their old inheritance, on tho other for that of retaining the 
prize won by their forefathers. « 

The contending parties were well matched. EciUal braveiy; 
talent, and resources, were arrayed on both sides. £(]|aal traditions 
ol glory inspired, and warmed the spirits of, them both. They were 
bow armed with equal weapons of war. The challenge principally 
lay between two races of moiiutainecrs— the Mahrattas of the 
Ohauts, and tlie Dui'anis of the HiiVdu Kush and Safed-Koh. The 
Mahrattas were small, but stuidy, hatdy, aud active men. The 
Duranis were of huge size, and immense muscular strength aud 
weight. The principal arm of both the parties was cavalry. 
The Mahrattas rode upon little, light, fleet ponjes. The Duranis 
were mounted upon *high powerful stheds of the nortji. Tho 
Hindu army was composed of tho most warlike elements iu the 
Hindu nation. From the bpsius nf the Kistho, the Qodaveti, and 
the Tapti, bad fome to tho field the pick of the people, who, 
brought up in a stfong Hindu feeling, had re-osserted the Hindu 
dominion almost from the Himalayas po the extremity of the 
peninsula. Ever the land of«chtvalry, Bojputana had seot the 
warriors who were sprung from the most ancient Vac§s, and, had 
never owned the fereiguer’a sway. Originally a Soythic tribe, 
but for centuries naturanzed as Hindus, the Jftta, strongly influenc- 
ed by a feeliSg of patriotism, bad'reiuforced the national cause, 
'fluk indst novel element in the Hindu army was a small body of 
lileobaiti sepoys, trained on the Epropean model by a Mabomedau 
deserter finnh tbo Fieuoli service or Bussy. On tbe side of the 
Wkhitimedahs wOke the troops of tbe Imperial regiments. With 
tibtm euTe joined the furoea of the Nabob of Oudh. The Rohilla 
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fathann, wlio yet held intact (h^ Stale vrJn by tliem in (be heart of 
tipper Hindustan, and weie in the nH^miuished vigor of their 
Bueofeai blood, had come to fight under the green flag. But 
conspicuouB above all woic tho ioieigh Duiani auxiliaries, who 
were like an injection of vigoious blood into the enfeebled body 
of the Indian Mabotnedans, and Were animated by a fierce spirit 
to maintain their militaiy pestige, 

* Bepresentative o^ the first Hindu powi^ ^swijs Rao, tile 
youthful heir-apparent of the Peisbwa, Wm 4^utibly at the 
head of the Hindu, confederacy. But there 4iad come .to fight 
under his banuera ay the eminent Hindu chiefs of tho day. 
Host of them were veteran-generals and astute statesmen — mili- 
tary adventurers of tho first oider, and founders of mighty states. 
There was Suraji Mai, whose valoi and genius hud founded the 
Bbaratpur Baj. Madaji Semdia, and Mulhar Bao Holkar, two 
personages whose career of,gloiy culminated in the establibhmont 
of 4 )W 0 illutftrions dynastiee>, wore thore to cross swords in the 
groat political tournament. Theie, too, was one who was tlie 
shrewdest politician of his times— Nana ITamavis, of Bismaickian 
fegaoity. • 

< Rately had there been an occasion more critical to Mahomedan 
domination ^ Indio. Simimonod by a common and most 
pressing danger, the Mahomedan chiefs and nobles of the 
imporial territories about Delhi, had all repaired to tho Maho- 
medan camp. Foremost amohg them was Najib-nd-Donla, the 
Belisarius of the Mogul Empire. He was to that empire, in 
its decliue, what Sir Salar Jung is now to the Nizam’s State* It 
was his foresight that fiist realized the gravity of the danger 
to Mahomedan ascendancy — it was liis patriotism that " conso- 
lidated .the oo-operation ^ to aveit that ganger. Mindless of 
all dissensions distraeting his attention at home, the energetic 
Bohilla Chief, Hafiz *Bahamat £han. had hurried to the field of 
the great political battle. The wily Shah Shnja was there, in 
spite of his hereditary antipathy against the Ihiraois— in spite 
of his half-beaitedness and inclination towards neutrality. In- 
dissolubly united by eommou poliyos and a common Islatnism. 
Be d ftiw d ngt Jliour the risk of singular isolation, he oould not in 
pm&nce choose to disintegrate his interests fvonii those of hie 
co-religionists. * 

Thus had the various Qindhs combined for the reiflval of Hindu 
supremacy, and the vai ions Mahomedans 'fbr*the purpose of up- 
holding the ascendancy of Islam^ The eyes of every Indian werer 
fixed upon the grand conflict between the Hindu and this 
Mahomedan half of India, and intense was the Anxiety oentNMl 
ih its results. 
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lliHfoiians err in sny(ag that (Jho Mahratfa army far out^ 
numbered their enemyl The multitude of camp-foil owersy 
8welliii|f their body to SOJ.OOO men, was rather a dieadt’antago, 
to which the Hindu deieat may I>e largely traced. Loaving 
out the groat bulk of the chaff, the real grain of the Mah- 
ratta phalanx was mode up of 95,()U0 regulars. Tho oppos- 
ing Mnsiilman host numboiod 91,000 men. In point of artillery, 
the Mahrattas hail a preponderance in thoir favour. But iu 
hghting-morij tlrV<.wo sides wore most evenly balanced. 

Tiiera was an eBpiilibrium in all but the most vital respect. 
There was number for number, arm for^aifii. Buf there wtoi 
not generalship fur generalship. Horainally Yiswas Rao was 
at the hpad of the Mahratta army. But the practical command 
lay with tho man who is famous in history uudor the name of 
Bhao. The choico of this man was extremely unfortunate. Had 
it been Hagoba; tho chances might have gone in favour of the 
Mahrattas. Hod it been Baji Kuo, *the fate of ^ndia might 
have been otherwise decided. The Bhao did not lack common 
soldiership. His heroic conduct in the ^eld, bis felling down of 
tall warriors, and thinning of hostile ranks, amply vindicated hu 
character for courage. But he possessed not militaty qualificar 
tions equal to hta arduous task. Be had not the latent genius 
which is called forth on a great ocoasion,-— which improvises on 
the spur of the moment. He was not that politic leader who 
could win over his brethren in apms by a giaeious deportment. 
On the contrary, he disgusted them by his overbearing conduct 
Dnd’overweeniug confidence. There Vas no man so well fitted 
by his experience and success for giving counsel as Suraji Mai, 
Tbe JAt Chief recommended prudence. He advised the Bhao 
to leave behind his ipfantry, bis gunsf and his heavy baggage 
in the strong J&t for&, and take to the old desultory naetbod of 
Mehratta wanare, till tho Durani monaroh* was harassed out of 
the country. Most of ib'e Mahratta chiefs were of the same 
mind, and thef event bore out tbe soundnoss of their view. But 
the haughty Bhao pooh-poohed the suggestion of one on 
whpm be always looked do\yi, as “a'petty zemindar inpapable 
of judging politics on a large scale." To this anpopulap> and 
n>utine<<K>mmaQdant was opposed a man who was bducatdd in 
Kadit's school of war, < who was seasoned in many battles, and 
who, aiuce his great master was* gone, may not unjustly be 
saiid th have been tNb first soldier and captain of his age in Asia. 

Besides this inequalitjr, the Mahrattas laboured also under . 
tise disadvantage of an inferior' strategical po8ition4 Encamped 
bei^nd entronchmeats at Panipat, with the Jumna on tbe right 
If the vast Mahratta camp spread touching the borders of tbe 
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Detort The inhospitable region held oqI no promise of feeding 
nearly ef 'hsany men and animals .as i|here are now in Calonttak 
It having been the Mahratta rule not to nay for a single eftotoA 
of grain, or for a single twig of firewood, *thd disadvantage of the 
situation was very mueh aggravated by the ill-will of the people 
who snlfered from jnllage and outrage. On the other hand, the 
Maboinedan camp, lying northwards, had its rear open to all the 
rihh marts of the Up^pr Doab, l^hilcund, an^ t^ Pj^njab,— the 
great grain country of North-yVestern IndidT Ji^was pitched at 
Kurnal, the ];>attle-^ld of Nadir, which awakened many exciting 
redblleetions. • • 

Neither party dared hazard an open battle. Standing on the 
defensive behind mounds and ditches, they lay in sight of each 
other for two months, merely skirmishing away the time. Bat 
as day wore on after day, the IM nhrattas got into a narrowing strait. 
All that was at Pauipat was, eaten up. ^11 that was in the suiv 
rdhnding ooulftry was eaten up. The cattle, numerous in an agti> 
cultural country, might have served as a resource. But the kine, 
sheep, goats, and camels of a country are safe from a vegetarian 
Hindu army^ and they were particularly so from an army com- 
manded by a high-born Brahmin General. Daily the pineh> 
and pressure df waut deepened. But it* was borue with that 
peculiar Hindu fortitude, which is the wonder of foreigners. 
Negoctations for a peace were set on foot. But Naiib-ud-Doula wad 
dead against all proposals whibb were to hold in abeyance the 
menace of danger from a Mahratta army left in its entirety. The 
** oup then l^ame brim full, and could not hold a drop more." 
Hopeless of all relief, with death in near prospect, the Mahratta 
ehieffs met in consultation at the tent of the Bbao. There they 
formed tjieir decision to* take the ini ti^itwe— there, in right 
Grecian style, they vtent through ‘the ceremony of ** taking the 
batel leaf," and swearidg to retarn«eitber,on or with the shield. 

It was the morning of the 6th of January, 1861. The Mah- 
ratias get under arms, and were in motion* befSre dawn. By 
sunrise they announced themselves by the roar of cannon all aloug 
their lio^ But as they advanced, tjiieir artillery did little execu^ 
tieti owing tg tile shot going over the beads of the enemy. They 
then {boK to close-fighting— the hand-to-hand fight with the sword 
and spear in which Asia is expert. Ibrahim Khan, with his 
sepdys, led the onset. He bAke the Bofailla ranks'in the front' 
^ith terrible slaogbter, and laid open the oentfti under Najlb for 
•attack. The Bhao and Viswas I^o charged it with a fury which 
sent off ihe Mahontodans in a stream of fugitives. Ih vain did 
Najib curse and call on his men to rally, and fight to thn bitten 
end. The lukewarm Shuja was posted behind him. But hw 
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took caro not to oomuiit himsojf. It seemod that all was 
over. The fortune of th ' day was about to declare itcelf for the 
Jilahrattas. But the Purani monarch, now coming to the rescue, 
turned the tide of affair^. Ue came on with his fresh reserve 
like an avalanche, and, by one impetuous rush oveipoweiLng the 
l^nt energy of the Mahrattas, and taking them in flank, won 
the battle. It was won “ as if by encliautment,'’ says the Mali* 
ratta historian, The utmost confusion, uproar, and havoc nonr 
prevailed in flic Mahratta army. Dropfiing their aims, the 
men turned their backs and fled.' Yiswas Bao was laid dead on 
the field. Uadhmi Scindia received a wo^nd which' lamed hiiu 
for life. Nana Furnavis nairowly escaped by flight. Jankoji 
Scindia. was concealed by a Durani Sirdar, but had to be made 
away with to avoid detectiou. Ibrahim Khan was made a pii- 
Boner, reproached for his adhesion to the Kaffir cause, and then 
poisoned in confinement. (The fate of the Bhao became a dark 
mystery. From a headless trunk, he was supposed to have fayer.. 
Others thought him to have disappeared, and there arose many a 

E retender to the name of this " Oriental , Don Sebastian." Two 
undred thousand Mahrattas lay scattered on aruf about tlm 
field, before Mahomedan hatred was glutted, and Mahomedap 
dread was allayed. • 

Such was the battle in which the Hindu cause, first worsted at 
Tilouri, near Thaneswara, six bundled and eighty yeats before, 
was worsted a second time. This battle of Pauipat, viewed in 
more than one hgbt, is considered to have been a great laoial 
figlrt between the two principal races of India. Those who 
insinuate that it was a conclusive test which set at rest the 
question of the racial inferiority of the Hindus, create indeed 
a very wrong impt^ion. The true cause 'of Hindu defeat 
Kras pot the Inferior pbysicah* powers of the Hindus, hot their 
inferior bravery and energy. ,lt was a •division in the camp 
from which they lost the rattle. Disgusted by the Bhao, Sntajt 
jUal bad rotited 'with his 80,000 Jits without fighting at 
all. Ualbar Bao Bolkar deserted in the midst of the hot fray, . 
Bad those obisfii done the^r duty *of co-operation, probqbly 
Bindb hietoiy would have taken another completion iind ehar- 
aeter. It is beyond question that tbeie was a iflreot Hindu 
defeat. It it beyond question that by that defeat the Uahome- 
daP rule wet secured>‘*the Mahomadau principalitiee and estates, 
tbs Hpbomedan vfives and daughters, were out of danger ftooa, 
Balpfatta sack and outrage. But both belligerents cune out*,; 
qf tlw coolhot equally w^eu^ by its sbocik. Jt is a strong 
of the eahansUon of the Duraui mouaroh that be forthwith 
^imbiltttw Item the field to his native mountaiuBf and never 
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Afterwards took part in the affairs li^ia. Before many yeurs 
elapsed, the Hindu asserted his aapenciLncy in the very capital 
of the dreat Mogul. The great political game was played. But^ 
in fact, it was played neither for the Hinfiu nor for the Mahomedan, 
hut for another nation destined to rule alike over the two raoes. 

The next famous battle-field in the region, is RwmaL But 
between such unequals as Hadir, who, like Napoleon, was a 
Nature-made warrior, and Mahomed Shah, oOwh^ the memory 
now chiefly lives in the .songs of nautch-giilsf th<re could scarcely 
have _ been ^the regl tug of war.” The battle of Kumal was 
associated with the piemory* of the largest loot under record, 
until it was cast into the shade by the war indemnity exacted 
from France by Germany. . 

From Mosafarnagar to Deobund— The last is a name which 
imports it to be from some particular Deo, who re^des here, and 
confers holiness on the spot. He waa a myth, regarding whom 
Sbthing traifSpired to us trom any body. But a Hindu deity 
plainly told of the Hindu origin of the place. Lying a little 
way from the statioo,* Deobund appeared to cover a much 
larger area than any of the other wayside villages. The cluster 
•f habitations was very thick. 

The next place of note on our track was Saharanpur, The 
large station, a faithful index to the large size and importance 
of the town^ presented a busy, diversified scene. The platform was 
a little bazar, * 

Saharanpur is pleasantly situated. Immediately by the town 
winds a little stream, called the Dumulao. At a distance *of a 
mile, flows the Doab Canal. The environs are full of pleasing 
groves and gaidens. Just at the entrance of the town, the tra- 
veller is^ greeted by a pretty Hindu templp, with the usual con- 
comitanfs of a well aud serai, all «ver-Bhaded by trees of Stately 
growth, la the thick of the town rises a mosque of large size 
and flue proportions. The ruins of* an ancient castle add A 
feature of interest to the topography. Saharaapuf was, in the last 
century, the capital of the fief of Najib-ud-Doula and ZabitaKhan. 

The objects by whidh Saharanpur now interests the traveller, 
are the Botadfo Garden and the Stud, With a wide range of 
temtSsraCttre, old mother Barth here has an especial botanical 
oapabili^. Noting this fact, Dr. Boyle founded the garden in 
1817. It oofers a largoarda, being 680 yards bng, and 470 
broad In it have been collected the rare plalfts and choice fmit* 
trees of various climes, making a unique grqup, such as wopld 
be made by the Lapp and Bsqui&aux, the Arab and Bottento^ all 
meeting togather. Heie grow together the palm and plantain 
of the iropios, with the pear aud pomegiauate of tho temperate 
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Mf>n 9 . Tb« apricot audcwaliArt flourish here side by side with 
the peepul an^ tamariud.^i « 

*' Foreigaers from many'lands ' 

They foim oiie eooial shade, as if oonyeiied 

By the magio snuimoDs of the Orphean lyre." Cowpw. 

The orange was in all stages of bud, blossom, and bloom. The 
poipegranate, too, was in flower and fruit. The Naspati had just 
gone out of season, Dut the most noted frnit of Sabaranpur is 
U>e mango. ' OfNi l»ge size, with a thick pAlp and rich flavour, 
it rivalii the famgus Mazagong Vnango of Bombay. In pickle- 
foim. the Sabaranpur mango is eaten throughout the* year in all 
Kativ,e households. In chutney-form, it is*in use in all the hotels 
and dawk-bungalows of Upper India. 

From’ the Botanic Garden to the Stqd, or a rise from the 
study of vegetable life to that of animal life. The stud-ground 
is an extensive plot, fenped all round with earth thrown up 
flre to six feet high, and planted with tsactus. Just in the middL 
of the sward, are the stables, or two long-ranged, low-arched, 
and hlfth slope-roofed buddings, with projecting eaves and gables, 
pouching this stud, there is on record the autboritutixe opinion «f 
a Viceroy who was a famous rider, a keen sportsman and ai) 
expert in tnif-malters : — 1 thought the stallions very poor. 
A fegr the fillies selected for breeding purposes were pretty 
good, altwagh not neatly so perfect as they ought to have been, 
considering that they were the* forty animals selected out of 
upwards of two hundred that come in every year.”* 

Itae We^t of Sabaranpur is T)tanesbwara. Identical with the 
ffthanathirtfia of tbe Mahabbarata, with Ptolemy's Batan- 
Kttiaara, with Hwen Thsang's Sor-ta-ni-^he-fa-lo, Thaneswara, 
^tuated cloi^ upon the left hank of «tbe Sarasvati. and form- 
ing the holiest point in the i^red region of Kuruksh^m, was 
revolted to as tbe gteat pilgirimage of the Satya Tuga. Tbo 
antiquity of Thaneswara * reaches far into tbe depth of the 
Vedie ai^ It. is. the spot where ^'Indra slew ninety times 
nine Vrittfi^”— where K.uru planted his standard of. conquest 
towarofi the Jqmov— where Bbisma, Uie Nestor of Vyasa, the 
yetnrap ^anrava QeneraliseiftiO, fell, pierced with arrofrs, ” lilo 
qidilo p^uplue,” and was laid down to die. upon an 

i^rotvy Qero was sown the seed of the earliest Aty&n 

^ty in Pn^giaTiBhiaeBpa, which Udip# fortified. Here rose the 
i^t ijj^dhnO Hfndt* shrine under the regime pf the Brahmann 
bad the precedence of all the Indian pilgrimages, 
^ by Ua priority as for its sapreme sanctity. 

Il*i.l*lli| l ii | l,|il| .I,.,.,. 

' f Xiord Uftyo’s Diary in his life by Pr. Hunter. 
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Ilf Byvt^o Thsaug’s age, Thaneswau was 20 li., or 3} miles, 
in circunyeroQce. Described *fiom Buddhistical point of view, 
it is sold to have ha4 then only tlneo 'temples of tlie Buddhiifts, 
while their ac^tagopistic leligiouists h«^ raised a hundred temples 
in opposition, ana crowded the place in large numbeia Two 
liundred feet high, and bnilt of laige-sized,” “ reddish yellow 
colored/* and ** smooth glossy” bricks, the stupa of Aspka yet 
/eared high its head. 

By the elevontb century, Thaneswara, ^Ch^reat pilgrimage 
of Upper India, was in the meridian of its greatness and splendour* 
Hundreds* of temples then^ adorned the {nace. The 'chief 
the Chakra-tiratlT temple, in which was wotshipped a large, 
life-sised image of Vishnu, or Lord of the Discus, called Chakra 
Bwami, the same as Ferishta’s Jagaoma. The image was so 
named from the Chakra, or Discus, bulled by Kiishna at Bhisma, 
dropping on the spot, Qeneiations of pilgrims had laid their 
./ifferlngs umn the severaUaltars at Thaneswara. There all the rich 
si&ners apa rajahs of the laud bought absolution with gold and 
diamonda The place overflowed with piecious metals and stones 
,->-a templ^ forming that depository of wealth in a hierarchical 
age which a bank does in a commercial age. The great richness 

* of Thaneswara tempted Mahmud of Qhizui. In 1011 A. U., 
befora any of the Indian princes could assemble, be pounced 
dowp upon tbe place, carried it, sacked it, razed its wi^lls 
to the ground, destroyed it| numerous temples, broke down 
its Idols, put its men to the swoid, and sold its women and 
children into captivity. .The great image of Cbakra ^wami 
was carried away, to be trodden under Mohamedan heels at 
Ghizni. That which was a populous bee-hive, was left a desert. 
So much wealth and so many captives had been taken away, 
that the mouuUdn oapifal of thj|i marauder looked like’ a trans-* 
planM Indiau city^ 

This was a crushing sledge-lfammar blow from which Thanes* 
wwara was slowly recovering in the course o^ centuries, when 
it was agaiu laid low by Auruugzeb. Inttle but the tokens 
of ruthless war now jnoet the eve there. Kurudwaja, or tbe 
flag-ltaff tqjver from wliich wawed the standard of l&uru. Is a 

* soane .of*perfect desolation. The fort •of Rajab Dilipa survives' 
in a few crumbling towers. Asoka's stupa is a shapeless mound, 
scattered over with bricb^ The temple of Chajtra Swami has 
been blotted out of existence. A poor |maU town now par* 
petuates tbe name of Thaneswara. But consecrated as tbe plaoe 
is b;^ the holiest recollectioni^ it fails not to drkw crowds of, 
pilgrims. More than one shrine has been restore. The plaoe 
of visbnu has been appropriated by Mahadeo,* It is under the 
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sncendanoy of the neigUbonriog' Sikl) cfaiefB that the present town 
has ravivra. \ • 

Tiiaueswara is the nucleus round which spreads thO great 
plain famous throughout all India — the plain of Kurukth^a. 
The genius of a great Hindu poet has immoitalised this plain, 
as tlie galhering'plaoe of the throngs uf kings and hosts of armies 
that assembled to fight for the throne of anciout fiharatavarsha. 
Few plains in the \vorld aie more interasting than this, which* 
carries the hiinb^baok to the heroic ages, — m the times when 
history if^ read dim]y in the twilight of fable and fact. To the 
Hindu, Eurukshetra is as much endeared by t^e fnemory of ancient 
glory, as Marathon is to the Greek, Eerhela to the Mohamedan, 
Qranwa to tho Spaniard, or Waterloo to the English. Through 
the lapse of ages, and the changes of fortune, suivives his affec> 
tion for the spot which has witnessed the great deeds of his 
forefathera Each year do tliousands upon thousands of his nation 
fondly turn their steps to tliis land cohsecrated by the respqpt* 
of ages. There is no mistake about the localities ; the details 
are transmitted from generation to geneiption, and every step 
over the field cai-ries the mind backward to the days when» 
the Hindu was strong, and noble, and illustrious. , 

In Manu’s geography, Eurukshetra commences with, and from, 
the eastern bank of the Sarasvati. It was inhabited by a 
warlike population, which always formed (he van of an army." 
The Mahabharata describes Eurukshetra as all that Dirga 
KsbeitUf or long plain, which is comprised between the Sarasvati 
and Jumna. So much alike, the name teems borrowed from that 
of Uttara-Euru, Ptolemy's Ottorkorro , — the original Aryan home 
fondly remembered for many ages. The Poranas derive it from 
Kaja Euru-— Eurukshetra literally signifying “ the* field of Euro." 
*!l’be Mahabharata otherwifo oalisaiEurnkslietra Dharma Kthetra, 
or Holy Land, iu which those wljo dwelt "dwelt in Paradise.'' 
Kalidas thus alludes to the pltiin 

" Henfo to ihe land of Brahma’s favored sous, 

O’er Euin’a fatal field th; journey runs $ 

With deeitest gloome hang o’er toe deadly plain, 

Dew&d with the blood of mighty wartior’a uain; • * 

There Arjnsa’e wrath oppoaiiw armies bit, « , * 

And oonntless arrows strong wudiva dealt, 

Thick as the diopa that lu the pelting efaowev, 

In<4M>ant hurtle round tho sbcinkjng fiower." Dr, WilaM, 

The i^lual, h0ndfi<k battle-'field of the heroes of the Mahabha* 
Ma, spiieads immediately behind, and below, Tbaneswara. Accord* 
(uif Ifo ane aectunt this battle*field b&s a oironit of 40 miles, accord* 
te bneUier of 80. To diversify ihe scenery of this broad expanse, 
hfis set in its midst a small, lovely lake, lying south of 
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Tbftaeawara, and extending east and west three-quarters of a mile 
jong, and->half a mile broad. I^d by perqplation from the neighbour<F' 
ing anmially-flooded Sarasvati, this old' lake yet exists, though much 
shrunken in size- In the placid sheet ef waters, studded with the 
lotus, is an island of romantic beauty. Unknown by name, and nn^ 
marked on the map, this lake is not a little hallowed by associations 
extending from the remote Vedic period. Brahma performed saori- 
fices on its banks. Parasrama slaughtered ^le ^hatriyas by its 
side. Ruru sat herfl in ascetic devotion. The s^AraMattles of the 
Hahabharata were fought roufld about this It^e. Invested by all 
these remihiscenc^i the littlq aqueous tract forms an object of that 
extraordinary interesf which at last subsides into, and takes the 
character of, sanctity. Hindu piety has built up its banks with 
“ a continuous flight of brick steps,” and fringed its bdrders all 
round with groves and temples of every size and variety. The 
island has been bridged with two b^oad bridges,— one from the 
' "north, and^he other froimthe south. These are tne works of Raja 
fiirbal, and they are now in a dilapidated condition. The water 
this lake is deemed so holy, that the stream of pilgrims carrying 
(>it away ** hi gay-looking baskets crowned with red and white 
. flags,” is continuous for many a mile in all directions. 

Touching the great merit attached to a bath in this sacred lake, 
Abul Fazil relates : — On one of Akber’s marches he found two 
great bodies of Hindu devotees prepared, according to custom, 
to contend sword in band for the possession of a place for bathing 
during a great festival at Thaneswaro. He endeavoured at first, 
by all means, to bring about an amicable settlement ; but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. At 
length one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that Wbnld have followed, ordered bis guards to chedc the victors, 
and thus pot, an end to the battle.”* How this conduct of 
Akber’s contrasts with that of Aarungzeb, who had a castle 
built upon the island, and placed in it a garrison with orders to 
shoot any pilgrim who might venture to take a dip in the lake. 
The ^ay of the Mogul iwover, and the Hindu again celebrates hU 
•festival every year in the mouth <ff Baisakh, but not with any of, 
tbdse eoiflmemorative battles in imitatiod of his great ancestors. 

But it is as the memorable landiqark which points oql^ 
identifies, and confirmi^ the scene of the greatest conflict in 
Hindu history, for which this lake is a d|)octaole of exceeding 
interest to the modern traveller. Round about its waters, aa 
a centre, did all that fighting tdke place. The two hostile anniaa 

■ — I T 
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Were otacftm|>ed on its twdt opj^sitei sides. The Itdniriiva OAittp 
was pitched on the eastern' side. It was the site which *i&i{i army 
ttiiutchingf west from Hastinapofa was most likely to Oconpy. The 
Fandkra camp was pitched" on the west side. It was the site 
which an army marching north from Delhi was likely td occupy. 
IBaeh party made his position strong by woihs planned on the 
etitrenChCaent-System of that day. ^e Kauravas dug on their 
Dank a deep tr«tpch,«fortified with towers, on prhich ^ere “ placed' 
pots foil of dhakeSvand scorpions, apd pans of burning sand and 
hcilihg Cil,” The Slandaras "had the river ^arasvafi on one 
side of them, and on the other, they dug ar deep trench fot 
aeeority.’* The lake lay between the two boCts. The tired pilgrim, 
who site by this lake, charmed with its calm, silrery surface, 
and fahned by pleasaht bieezes coming across its waiets, 
aits there spell-bound, under the magic iufinenee of aiisoeiations 
called forth by the living object which has Witnessed the most 
heroic deeds, the shock of armies, the* meeting of War-chariots,* 
the crashing of armour, the swift bight, the hot pursuit, — which 
has heard the beatings of drums, the blorriogs of trumpeta add 
War«(Aiells, the sbouts of victors, the cries of the wotmded, dud** 
the groans of the dying Before him spread noW fieids rich with ' 
ooru, but whereon in days of yore were marshalled Idrge armies^ 
headed by heroes in their fierce panoply of war ; and " the ]|iUin 
was strawed with heaps of dead, and weapons of every descrip- 
tion, had bodies without heads, and^orses without riders, and the 
dust was laid with rivers of blood.” Yonder did " the Pandavos 
draw up their army iu the form of a*l)alf-moon, and make such 
a charge that they fell at once on the front and two flanks of the 
Sawratas, and the battle raged furiously, and there was a terrible 
aonflidt between Bhism^ and A^una wnich lasted lUanjr , hoars, 
and all the warriors oo either side ceased their combats, in order 
that they might lotdi on, and Bbisma received a mortal wound, 
and fell hroui his chariot npdn the ground.” There, away to the,< 
south by east, dtetaut some four or five miles, where lies that* 

If large apd lofty mound called Amin”— the contraction of 
AbhimaAya, there is the spot ^here Dro*na spread " bis arjuy in 
the foirtu of a spider's web”*— or Chakra VfvJM, artd fAbpimanya, » 
a Itch's eub With the lioo's talour, “ ordered his charioteer to 
driva on therdonto; and (be entered the ranks of bis enemy, abd 
oijAUehged any WnMer to battle, and the » Kauravas caught hint 
in IlliSir ttridst like a Whirlwind, and Abbinkanya fought manfully, 
aiild ill Who (amid before hito^ but he Was aS a single 

iM hll the Kauravse ; * * * but he withstood them all, 

tmal last tas foot clipped, and just as be was recovering htm- 
nijljdD the SOB of Dtthshaaa struck him on the head with his maoe 
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and dashed out his brains ; atjd hd di^ that same moment M 
pure as if he had never been born, md he was very young and 
very hahdsome, and he left the world with such a display of 
valour as no« man has ever seen, an(> such sweetness and beauty 
appeared upon his dead body, that all who saw him were astonish* 
ed at his comeliness, and they lamented him very soro.” And 
there, south by west, that immense mound, covered with ancient 
bticks and pottery, is Kama's Killa—th& paliant Kama, who 
fought the most famous battle in the great wa^^ 6y Whom Arjuna 
was “so wounded and stunned, *that he won Id* have beei) defeat* 
od,” had not “ iC|,rn^’s ohaisiot sunk deeply into the earth,” and 
“ it would not stir,” and “ Kama leaped from his chariot to re- 
lieve the wheel,” when “ Aijnna drew forth an arrow with a broad 
sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent, and he discharged it 
with all his strength, and it struck the neck of Kama, and severed 
nis head from his body.”* • 

•• Ijtwen Thaang records tllHt close by to the west of Thaneswara is 
a spot called Ashiipur, where he was shown the bones of the heroes 
of the Mahabharata — bones of very large size,” that is to say, 
bones not odordinary, but of heroic, men. He records in right 
'earnest and seriousness. But in this incredulous, prosaic age of 
ours, there is nobody by whom his statement is likely to be 
credited, or received without a laugh. 

The English narrator of our day— -Mr, Wheeler— does very great 
injustico to the memory of the heroes of the Mahabharata. He 
thinks their story to be founded upon a simple “ Ksbatriya tradition 
originally told in a series'of war-ballads.” The wiarriora, in his 
opinion, “ were mde and savage combatants” who “fought with 
clubs, knives, and clenched fists.” Their armies dwindle in his 
view '‘into mere *compan>es of friends and j^etainers.” The great 
war itself, which has inspired onenf the first epics in the world, 
is said by him^ have been a*“war to the knife between near 
kinsmen for the sake of land, and it Iras but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionollyeelevate warriors 
into heroes.” This is not merely the prosaic account of a prosaic 
mind.i)*, Deep prejudice uhderlies the language. The Greeks them- 
selves bear tdbtimony to Asiatic valour and energy. They have ' 
left' on* record that “in boldness and warlike spirit, the Persians 
were not a whit behind them, and that thei* defeat was wholly owing 
to the inferiority of their %qaipment and training. Without 
proper shields, with little defensive armout, wielding only short 

* Wheeler's MaJuAharata. , Crmida is ascribed to*e 0 Ty of Chap* 

t Shakeepeare’e debasing of the man. * 

heroes of Homer in Troffus and 
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swords and lances that ^were scarcely more than javelins, they 
dashed themselves xxpoit the serried ranks of the Spartans, 
seizing the huge spoar-shafts of the latter with theit hands, 
striving to break them, sfad to force a passage ^ * The 

Persians thoroughly deserved to be tormed a * valiant-minded 
people they had boldness, eZan, dash, and considerable tenacity 
and Btubbovnness ; no nation of Asia or Africa was able to stand 
against them ; if they found their masters in the Greeks, it waj 
owing, as thh Or^ks themselves ^tell us, to the superiority of 
HelleniQ a.rms, equipment, and, above all, of Hellenic discipline, 
which together rendered the most «desperi^te valour ^unavailing, 
when it lacked the auppoit of scientific organization and united 
simultaneous movement/* * In tiutli, then, the defeat of the Per- 
sians was from their insufficient training and equipment, and 
not from their insufficient combativeness. 

There is similar evideucec in favor of the Indians, whose bra- 
very is always spoken of as superior to that of other siations 
whom the Greeks had contended in Asia/'f The trntb, kept 
back bv Arrian, as in a modern diplomatij^ war-bulletin, has been 
bit by Heeren, who says that it was fear of the military prow^ 
ess of the Qangetic Indians, rather than mere weariness, whick 
made Alexander’s soldiers refuse to follow him to the Ganges.” 
The bygone history of India is replete with examples of dis- 
tinguished heroes and soldiers. 

o 

{To be continued-J 

^HOLANATtt CHtTKDBR, 

* Rawliiisou's ' Five Gieat Mon- t Elp^instone's Greek account of 
arehie^s of the aucieuft’ Eastern . India, 
woild,*' 
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T he three mosths that bave'elapsed siuce ojir lost chronicle was 
closSd have ^n the most eventful of the war in Afglianist&o. 
On the one hand, tlie negotiations with Abdul Rahman at Kabttl 
have boeu curried to a friendly conclusion, resulting in his recognition 
by the British Government, as Amirof Northern Afghanistan, and 
the complete evacuation of his territories by the British army. On 
the other hand, in the neighbourhood <4 Kandahar, his rival, Ayub 
*Kbgin, advaacing from Hdrat, has, in fair fight, inflicted on a 
British force, sent out to meet him, the most signal defeat ever* 
perhaps, suffered by our,aims in India. Bat the record of this brief 
interval dose not end- here. Kandahar itself, where General Frim* 
4 ‘ose, with the remainder of the army of occupation, on hearing of 
the reverse, had shut themselves up, has been bwieged by the 
victor, and the garrison, in tbe only sortie made by it, repels^ 
with heavy loss. To set against these extraordinary, and, so far, 
imperfectly explained, disasters, we have a brilliant and decisive 
victory, gained over the besiegers by ten thousand Bengal troops 
under General Roberts, after a march which, whether for the 
distance covered, the rapidity with which it was performed, the 
perfect order which characterised it, or the smallness ef the loss 
incurred, has few^ralleletin history. , 

Befofe proceeding to notice the settlement effected with Abdul 
Rahman, the dashing cavaliy afiQsir at Padkao Shana, which may 
he said virtually to have brought thh war in Northern Afghanis^ 
&u to a close, calls for our atteutiun. We aoted above that, 
up to the 26th Juno, tbe force, despatched into the Logar Yaliey 
undei; General Hills, had* met with no opposition, «aud tW hostils 
igatheruigs itt that part of the houutry, as well as in Kohis-' 
tan* had apparently dispersed. On tbe 3t)th June, however. Major 
Euan Smith, the Political Officer with General Hills, rer 
ceived information thatA large number of Zunnat men, under 
Muhammad Hassan Kiian, a partisan of Yatub Khan, had ooeu-^ 
pied the village of Padkao Shaua, some distance to the south ef 
.Zargun Shabr, where they elpecled to be joinedun a few deye 
by another armed hodjf from Chakri, under dlassan Khan and 
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Abdallah Khan. Geuera) Hitls accjprdingly ordered General Pal> 
liser to proceed with the cavalry brigade on the following* morning, 
and, after reconnoitring the position, to engage the endmy, or 
heliograph to him for amiatauces, as the ease xpight require. 
On the arrival of the brigade, consisting of the Ist and 2ad 
Panjab Cavalry, and the 19th Bengal Lancers, at Padkao, 
they found that the enemy, apprised of their approaoby had 
abandoned the posklon, and were in full flight towards the hills.' 
The cavalry 'acdoi^ingly started in pursuit, and, about three miles 
from Pa^kho Shan^ came up with a body of the enemy some 
fifteen hundred strong, who made, a standi there, 'but were 
driven off after some severe fighting over ground which, from the 
fiuiilities affonled by it for shelter, was unfavourable for the move* 
meats of cavalry. The enemy were further pursued for a distance 
of five or six miles, till they gained the shelter of the hills, leaving 
two hundred dead, and w/mnded on the field. Our loss was 
lour men killed, and one officer and t\Centy-foar mox woan4pd? 
The action was characterised by a great deal of hand>to>hand 
fighting, in the course of which couspicuou/i bravery was shown 
by Major Atkinson of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and Captaim 
I^eslie, Bishop of the find Panjab Cavalry, who were specially, 
mentioned in Uie Geueral’b despatch. It is noluworthy that 
several deserters from our army were found among the enemy. 

After the fight a meeting of the chief men, including Maho* 
med Jan and Hassan Khan, is said «to have been held, at which 
much mutual recrimination took place. Considerable assemblies 
of armed men continued for some dnys longer at Cbarkh and 
Maidan, but eventually dispersed. 

On the 2nd July, after long aod, for the time being, unexplain- 
ed, delay, Sardar Af^l Khan, our envoy to 'Aiidul Bauman, 
who, it was rumonrea, lad been detained by tbe Sardar, ‘arrived 
at ^bul, with letters from him. ,The delay <turneii out to have 
been caused by various nlisad ventures on the road ; Abdul 
Rahman’s letter* wese cordial, and it was authoritatively auuound- 
ed that tbe negotiations were advancing as quickly as could reason- 
ably be expected. At the same time itVas thought necesspry to 
send Abdul Ralanan an ultimatdlm warning him thAt, unless bo 
eame to a final decision* at once, the negotiations woultf bebro'ken 
df. On thq, same day Abdul Rahman himself arrived at Kinjan, 
where he remained upwards of a weekf apparently with the object of 
gating over to his slOe as many of the chiefs as possible before 
apwroeehing the capital. On the 9tii a deputation of influential 
regents of < Kabul went out to’Cbarikar with the intention of 
meeiiioig him, and on the 14tb he himselr'arrived at Tatondarrab, 
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four miles from that place. ^ His* recwtioo of the deputation 
was reported to have been m^t frieumy, and he sent explana- 
tions of* his reasons for delay to Sherpur. 

The special corr^pondent of the aPiotiser at Kabul iu a 
telegram to that journal, dated the 19tb, thus describes the 
Sardar's position at the time : — 

Regarding his party, it is clear that the Andaris, one of the 
most important Southoru tribes, are in histfavour as well as the 
majority of the Tar&kis of Northern Ghilzai. ^smfttullah Khan, 
of Hassarak and Lughman, has expressed yiliingness Jbo accept 
an^ Ameef favou^d by th% British. Another impoilant Ghilzai 
chief, Khan Mahomed Khan of Tezeen, is with the deputation at 
Cbarikar, welcoming Abdur Hahinan. Padshah Khan and Faiz 
Mahomed Khan are in opposition. Maizullah Khan wiirprobably 
join him. On the whole, al>out half the Ghilzai tribes are in bis 
favour, and others could be won ove( by conciliatory treatment. 
*inJSohi3tais and Koh Daflaan at least two-thirds of the tribes are 
on his side. Mir Batcha and General Mir Saiad Khan of l&talif 
dare not visit Charil^/rr, as they have been illegally collecting 
fevenue, which they will have to disgorge. The Wardhaks are un- 
.friendly, but may be won over They probably will follow the lead 
of Mushki Alam and Mahomed Jan. Tire former has written to say 
that he, with other chiefs now assembled in Maulan, will accept 
the choice made by the British. The Sirdar Khayls of the ruling 
house of Shere Ah aie naturally hostile, as are the adherents of 
Azim Khan, and Afzul Khan has long been banished or reduced by 
Shere All to impotence. *A good many smaller Sirdars of the 
Sirdar Kheyls are well disposed to Abdur Rahman ; but men with 
money liko Wali Mahomed, Hashim Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and 
Karim Khan ard in opposition. Abdur %],hman’s future rests a 
great deal with himself. If he otakes *a conciliatory course he 
may hold his qgia against a stropg opposition ; but if in his need 
for monoy he harasses the people,' his reign may be short and 
Stormy. To alienate the tiading classes means aim a severe 
blow at the prosperity of the kingdom.” 

Oi^ the 19th Ahdul* Rahman, at the request of the British 
(authorities, llioved in from Tntanahrrah to Charikar, where Afzul' 
Khhu Was* thereupon deputed to him with*furtber communications j 
and on the 22ad a satisfactory reply having been received from 
him, a grand darbar was Ifcld by General Btewort, at Kabul, at 
which the principal local sardars attended, aiH Ahdul Rahman was 
publicly recognised os Amir. 

The following spoocl^as ntado by Mr. Lepol Chriffiu on the 
occasion / • 

“ Sirdars, Q||iiofs, aud Qcutkmen,~lt is little more than three 
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montlis ago that by <contnaiAi of^ His EIxoollency the Viceroy 
of India, 1 explained to you >U Durbar the intentiono of liie 
British OoTerninent with regard to the future of Afghanistan. 

I then told you that it was (not iut(‘nded to annex j|he oouutry ; 
but that the armies of Her Majesty the Queen>Kmpre8s would be 
withdrawn so soon as the prospeot of a settled administration had 
been assured, _ and a chief acknowledged as Ameer who should 
not only be aninaated by friendly sentiments towards the English* 
Quvernment, but'hfre*the cordial support of hfs own countrymen. 
Since that time Qenfral Sir Donald'Stewart, General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and myself, have endeavoured to^ ce(rry intd' effect the 
wishes of the Qoverninent, and you are summoned here to>day 
to hear ,that our efforts have been successful. The course of 
events having placed Sirdar AMur Rahman Khan in a position 
which fulfils the lyishes and expectations of the Government, 
the Viceroy of India, and the Government of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, are pleashd to announee that tl^y*' 
pnblioly recognize Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan, grandson of the 
lUustriouB Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, as ^meer of Kabul. 

It is to the Government a source of satisfaction that*ithe tribe» 
and chiefs have preferred a distinguished member of the Barakzai , 
family, who is a renowned soldier, wise, and experienced. His 
sentiments towards the British Government are most friendly ; 
and so long as his rule shows that he is animated by these senti- 
ments he cannot fail to receive the support of the British Govern- 
ment He will best show his friendship for the Government by 
fereatiag those of his subjects who have done ns service as his 
friends. 

Chiefr end Gentlemen, — In accordance with assurances already 
eonv^ed to you, the arfoios of the Queen-Empfcss will shortly 
ivittidraw within those frontiers which were decided by treafy with 
the ex- Ameer, Mahomed Yakub, Kbau. We tisust 'and firmly 
believe that your remembran ‘00 of the English will not be unkind- 
ly. We have ftftiglit you in the field wlionever you opposed us', 
but your religion has in no way been interfered with ; the honour 
•f your women *haA been respected, and everyone has been^ qsonre 
in possession of his property. * Whatever has been necessary for* 
the support of the army has been liberally paid for.* Bindb 1 
(Mune to Kabul, I have been in daily intercourse with you ; but 
1 have nover *beard an Afghan malAi a complaint of the conduct 
of noy soldier, Eogllbh or Hative, belonging to Her Majesty’s 
angy, 

•ImSi firitisH Government has always bhpn well disposed towards 
A%lianistaii. YolU all know bow it supported and assistod the 
foirmer rulers of tbo oouutry. It has no other wish than your 
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bappineBS and prosperity ; and it in wUh Uds object aboe that 
to-day ibrecogaizos Sirdar ilbdar Eafiuan Kbau as Ameer of 
Kabul’* 

Some daya later iu the House of# Commons, the Secretary of 
State, referring to the event and to the conditions arrived at 
between the British Qoverniuent and the new Amir, said : — 

That “ the negotiatioiks which had been opened with Abdar 
•Rahman by Lord Lytton had been continued by Lord llipon, 
because that Sirdar^vas the most powerful wh^ faii^ claim to the 
Ameership. The negotiations had been once t^arly brokep off, but, 
Lord Kipdlr being Jiimly courteous, they had been continued until 
the present result hUd been reached. Abdur Rahman had been 
apparently cordially received by the Sirdars and people of Charb 
kar, and proclaimed ot Cabul. Negotiations of a conciliatory 
nature continued with the other Sirdars.” Uis Lordship further 
said that " he hoped our troops would shortly withdraw from Cahul, 
«iat_ to ajiealthy position, wbcie the progress of events could be 
watched and the tribes which had been faithful to us protected, 
and afterwards in the autumn our forces would return to India.”' 
•Lord Hartingtou added that no formal engagement had yet been 
, made with Ahdur Rahman as the new Ameer, and he had been in- 
formed that 4)0 negotiations were yet possible relative to Kandahar 
and Gandamak. He had also been informed that no foreign minister 
or foreign interference, except British, would be allowed at Kabul, 
Temporary pecuniary assistance had been promised the Amir, 
and the restoration of tlie guns taken at Kabul. He would not ba 
asked to receive a British Resident, but probably a Mahomedan 
envoy. He had been informed that if he conformed to our advice 
the British Qovernmout were prepared to assist him against unpro- 
voked foreign aggressions aud that the negotiation of a regular 
treaty 'would depend upon his wonduef. The present assistanco 
promised wasjgnly pecuniary. , 

On the 81st the new Amir, l»iDg Chen encamped at Ak Seraly 
tiome into Zimma, and held an interview with Mr. Lepel Griffin % 
and 00 (he following day a second interview was held at the 
samu place, when everything that could be arranged at the time 
•is aai<r to hdve been satisfactorily tiisposed of, and the Amir ex'^ 
pressed himself ready to abide by tfie advice of the Britisli 
Qovemmenty and remain on friendly terms with it. 

It had been arranged •thsA the Amir should ilttend a publie 
darbar at Sherpur on the 2nd August ; buty*owing to the mistrust 
exhibited by his followers, and the strong objections raised by them 
to his coming into oi^camjj^, the intention was abandoned, and 
it was arranged that his^ntry into Sherpur should be preeeded ^ 
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its evaeoation od the part nf out* troops. At the same time, ia con- 
sequence of the earnest solicitations of the Amir, it was tlecided to 
forego the iutentiou of destroying the fortihcations erected hy ns fur 
the defence of the capitah and to make them overtto him, along 
with the buildings, all intact. 

Strong apprehensions were at first felt that the news of the dis- 
aster suftered by General Burrows at Enshki Nalikud — to bo noticed 
presently— would exorcise a prejudicial effect on the understanding 
with Abdul Rahman, and that, at any rate, it would lead to bostilo 
combinatjons on tiip part of the ^iefs and tribes ; but, whether 
owing to a want of sympathy with Ayub on Ijhe^art of t'ho people, 
or to the fact that their desire to get rid of the British occupa- 
tion was paramount to all other feelings, these fears were not 
realised, and but little excitement seems to have been created in 
Northern Afghanistan by the untoward event in question. 

Towards the end of June jt was mnioured in the city of Kanda- 
har that Ayub Khan, after more than oiie false start,<*faa.d at last 
set out from Herat with a force cou.sibting of eleven regiments 
of infantry and a large number of cava]ry, and with thirty-six 
guns, with the avowed intention of driving the English out of 
Southern Afghanistan. A day or two later the authorities at . 
Kandahar appear to have received information which placed the 
truth of this rumour beyond doubt, an<l a force consisting of five 
Companies cf the 60th Foot, the 1st Grenadiers, Jacob's Kifies, the 
3rd Bombay Cavalry, and the 3rd Sind Horse with some Sappers 
and Miners and a battery of Boyal Horse artillery, under General 
Burrows, was told off to proceed to Girishk, for the purpose of co- 
operating with Shere Ali in defending the line of the Helmund. 

On the ith and Stb July this force left Kandahar, reaching 
the Helmund on the ^1 1th, (ho 15th ttFoot dnd Ist Madras 
Chivahy, with a battery* of artillery, being at the same time 
ordered up to Kandahar from the .Reserve IMvisian, and the 9th 
and S4th B. N- 1, to the line* of communications. 

It was subsequently ascertained that Ayub Khan had reached 
Farrah with his entire force on the 30th June. On the I4itb, 
three days after the arrival of General Burrows’ force at Qirishk, 
and while it was occupied in changing its camping ground, the* 
infantry portion of Shere Ali’s army, which was stationed in*the 
neighbourhood, were dieoovored to have mutinied and to be 
marching off hi a body towards Ghrishk, taking with them six 
guns and ali thdr amfbunition and camels. After they had pro* 
ebaded about four miles, the battery of artillery, 300 cavalry, 
fife ooupanils the 66th and three coifljMnieB of Jacob's Rifles 
wave seat in ptfrsuit. The, mutineers, nnding themselves press- 
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cJ, formed line in a strong position, a|d Tiwaitcil iho attack of 
the force • but were dispersed with ' heavy loss after two honr» 
fighting, and their guns captured. 

On the 17th Ayul/s cavalry rcconnoifred Giiishk, and Qencrat 
Burrows, in view "of the defection of the Wall's troops, retired to 
Kushk-i-Nakhud and took up a favourable position there. 

On the 23rd it was ascertained that Ayul/s maift body had 
Crossed the ITolmupd, and wore encamped .'ft llai^arabact, 400 
hundred of his cavaliy having been met 6y <3encral Burrow’s* 
cavalry roe^'nnaissjyjcc the previous day and ctwnpolled to retiest, 
“On the morning of Uio 27thj hearing that Ayub's advance guard 
had occupied Mehwand, some throe miles <lislant. General Purrows 
left his strong position at Kushkd-Nakhud, aixl rnarcho*! ont to 
attack them. At about half-past nine, Ayub’s cavalr}^ were sightetf, 
marching from the direction of llahlarabad towanls Mehwand, and 
^were engaged by our cavnjiy and artiltery, and presently General 
Burrows uu&pcctedly found himself in face of the entire force of 
the enemy, about 12,000 strong, well posted on undulating ground ; 
seven regiments of regukirs in the centre, three others in reserve, 
jftioiit 2,00(f cavalry on the right, 400 mounted men and 2,000 
Ghnzis and irregular infantry on the left, with other cavalry and 
irrognlars in rWrve, and six batteiies oT guns, including one of 
breach loaders distrilmted at intervals. For four hours the action 
which ensued was confined to an artillery duel, in wliich the 
single British battery was completely overpowered by the superior 
number of the enemy's g^ns. A fui ions charge was then made 
by the enen>y'8 cavalry and Ohazi's on our left, and the Native 
infantry, after attempting to form square, broke and fell back in 
confusion on the (Sfitli, abandoning two guns, which wore captured 
by the enemy, A generaF rout ensued, cavalry and artillery 
getting separated from the rest of fno foice, and, after some severe 
fighting betweefFtho ^6th and tfie euojny in enclosed ground, the 
revnnant of the brigade, completely disorgauizejl, wgis In fall retreat 
by the Kandahar road. 

The following account gf the battle, given by cm officer of the 
Beluclfistan ggency who was procent on the fi?ld, is tho most 
complete thathas been received up to tine time of writing, no 
despatches from cither Geueial Burrowj or General Primrose 
liaving yet readied the Goverpment ^ • 

^^On tho 26<h of July definite intelligenceVaB recoivedat Kushki- 
Nnkhnd that Ayub’s advance guard had left the ITidmund iiind 
occupied Maiwand, ten miles north of us, apparently wth the view 
of passing round onr tynk to Kandahar. General Burrows 
thereon decided to march to MaMvaml* and occupy it, if possible, 

• 53 
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before Ayub's main force «boiild arrive. At 7 A, M. on the 27lli, 
we marched^ 2,800 men a\l told, wlt'h a very heavy baggage tram 
of over 2,000 animals. As the troops I^spt with the baggage, our 
march was slow, but at « 1 1 ah., or earlier, we ^aimultaneously 
sighted Maiwand and a considerable body of cavalry on our left. 
Two guns and a troop of cavalry went out to reconnoitre, and 
opened fire on the enemy's cavalry. Shortly afterwards the 
enemy’s line developed itself, and it I^came' evident that we weva 
in pre8ence^ of .^ynb’s whole force, like durselvcs, making for 
Maiwand, The rept of our guns dow came into action, and after 
half an hour were answered by the enemy’s,, wljiose formation was 
as follows — 

“ In our front and their centre a line of infantry with five batta- 
ries at mtervala On their right, a numerous body of incgular 
cavalry with strong supports in rear. On their left, a miscella- 
neous body of horse and foot streaming out of Maiwand villages. 
The force may have numbered 4 to* 5,000 iuiautiy, 2 to ^080 
cavalry, and 2,500 to 3,500 irregular infantry, say }0 to 12,000 
lu all. At this time they were 2,000,. yards distant ; ground 
neatly level, but with slight undulations. For somei little timu 
the artillery fire on both sides was almost a farce from the groafi 
range. An advance was thou made for about 500 yards, and 
shortly afterwards the enemy also advanced till we were not more 
than 1,000 yards apart.” Our infantry were now up and di8po.sed 
as follows : — On right and inclined to the flank, five companies 
66lh ; next them to the proper front, five companies Jacob's 
rifles ; then the guns ; then the 1st Oreuadiers ; anjl on the left 
two companies Jacob’s rifles. The action now began to get hot, 
and a very heavy cannonade went on for an hour ; our guns field 
their own, but couW ,not silence the enemy’s. 'A good many 
horses were knocked over and few men, but the loss was not 
serious. Suddenly, at a point some 300 yards onwtour right front, 
the enemy brought up two guns, partially enfilading our line, and 
at the same tinil brought up a lot of infantry behind their gabs, 
completely hidden by a dip in the ground ; and, bringing on his 
main line, at the same time opened riflh fire. This wa^tbad for 
the mounted men and ajtiliery, but the infantry, lyitfg ^owu, suffer- 
ed little. Before this two brisk attacks made by irregulaf cavalry 
and infantry on our baggage bad been ropulscd with loss by tho 
guard of one* comp|ny of each regiment. The enemy was now 
closing in on all sides, and our rifle fire, previously little used, 
beean to open out with apparently admirable effect, till a sudden 
of Gfiazis in firont of their r^Wilar infantry pnshed hack 
Jacob’s rifles. Two guns vjere left un^tected and were carried. 
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" Tbe 1st Grenadiers formed square ami t^en broke, and Jacob's* 
rifles fell Jxick in confusion, bbaiging. into tho rear of the 66th. 
The 66th were carried aw^ by the Bides and retreated eastward 
to their own proper front, a mixed mt^s without any formation. 
A very heavy tire was brought on them, killing many officers and 
men, and they gradually became separated from the rest of tbe 
force and followed the Ghozis, who had been attacking them into 
some walled gardens. * The enemy's cavalry had now cut them 
off from the rest of die force, and, though an attempt was made 
to bring up help, nothing could*he done. Eve^body and every- 
tldng, except the ^rtillery, lyas in hopeless confusion, *aud the 
enemy, were still pitching into us hot A general retreat followed ; 
only tho artillery and part of tho cavalry keeping any sort of 
organization. And, to make matters worse, nothing cdiild turn 
tho crowd of fugitives from the direct road to Kandahar, on which 
there is now no water for forty miles. ,At Kokaran, 6 miles from 
*llaydahur, ve found a sinrcll lelieviug foice. Our losses were as 
follows : — Killed or missing, — R. □. A., Major Blackwood, Lieute- 
nants Maclaine and ^shorne, and 18 men ; K.E., Lieutenant 
Menu and* 23 men; Sind Uorse, 10 men; 3rd Bombay Light 
.Cavalry, Lieutenant Owen and 20 men ; 66tb, Colonel Qalbraitb, 
Captains Garsett, Cullen, McMath, Roberts, Lieutenants Ogiivy, 
Rayner, Honeywood, Barr, •Chute— both colours and 282 men ; 
1st Grenadiers, Lieutenants Hinde and Whitby, both colours and 
366 men ; Jacob's rifles, Captain Smith, Lieutenants Justice wd 
Coles, and about 250 men ; Staff, Captain Heath, Brigade- Major. 
Total loss 21 officers and abeut 1,000 men out of 2,800. Wounded 
—Colonel kuderson. Captain Grant, Ist Grenadiers ; lieutenant 
Lynch and Dr. Preston, 66th ; Lieutenant Fowell, R.H.A ; 
Captain Harris, Deputy Assistant Quartef Master-General ; wd 
Major Iredell, Jacob's Rifles, — the lattef uangerously. .Nothing 
could have beei^noragallant th^ Bnri'ows* behaviour ; be had two 
horses shot under him. Heath, his 'Brigade-Major, ^as killed. 
Itarris, his other staff officer, wounded, while iKacb, • B Jl, who 
was doing galloper, bad his horse wounded.” * 

Acqpfding to the first official accounts tbe energy pursued the 
aomnant of *the force for a distance of thirty miles. Closer 
euqfliry' has, however, elicited the fact, Miat the pursuit was not 
kept up for more than four miles, Ayubls Ghazis and BegulMs 
having staid liebind tojeludfler the treasure chest* and the 'dead. 
Tho heavy casnalties, suffered by the fugitive? on the road, appear 
to have been oUher the result of exhaustion or the work of the 
country people, .who, takid( advantage of theia diso^anised and 
hqlpless coudithm, attacked and slaughtered thenoPwilh impuuity. 
It was not until ^ the 6th August that tho enemy’s advance 
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guaid a|>penr«d iu t)it} ^eigiibouiliood of Kaudaliar, or till the 
I4lh that they begau to t&ke auy sdrious measures for •the siege 
of the place. . • 

liuiuediately on the ofiivul of the news the disaster 
General Primrose despatched a brigade under General Brooke 
along the Girishk road to bring iu stragglers, but with strict 
uiders not to proceed further than Sinjiri, though there was 
no enemy uear, tltough liuudreds of our 'iiieu woro lyiug exn 
hausted ou *tl)e ^oad beyond that place, nlost of whom might 
have h^n saved, and though tiVo guns had been abandoned 
duting the retreat, at a point oyly seven '^uules distant from 
Kandahar. With the remamder of his fdroe General Primrose 
appears to have shut himself up iu the citadel of Kandahar, where 
he was shortly joined by two more corps, on their way up to re- 
inforce the garrison when the disaster iiappened. The histoiy 
of events at Kandahar betw/ren this date and the abandonment 
of the siege is obscure. Beyond the statement that he jiad* 
cleared a rayon round the citadel, an operation which, as ap* 
{reared from subsequent events, must l^ave been very iinper* 
tectly peiformed, and that he had completed all tbr necessaiy 
preparations for the defence of the place, little or nothing lias, 
tiaus'pired regaidiug General Primrose’s inovemeuls from the 
28th July to the ICth August. In the meantime the enemy 
had completely invested the city, occupying the adjacent villages, 
including that of Dehikhoja, in* force. Ayub himself first twk 
up bis jwsitiou in the cantonments lately occupied by our troops, 
but, > being shelled ont of this, sfibaequcatly established himself 
between Mir Bazar and the Arguudab river, across tho'Herat rood. 

Ou the 10th, the {garrison iu the citadel being annoyed by the 
fire of tiid enemy liqm the village of Oehikhojft, which had been 
loop-holed for musketry* the General iu command deifermiued 
to make an attempt to blow the walls the Kabul 

gate. For this purpose 800 infantry, witlt 300 cavalry and 
some Sappers, snider General Breoke, were detailed. The oA- 
ginal intention is stated to have been to rush the place and 
endeavour to furprise the euemy, biA at the last ^ment 
it was determiued to cauuonade*it. The caunouade,* while owing 
to the ehelter afforded tBem by the underground cellars* of which 
tUI place is full, it did the enemy little harm, put them ou 
the alert, and the result was that whm the sortie party got iuto the 
village, a heavy fitfi was poured into them from the house-tops 
aitd loop-holed walls, and they were compelled to rotite. Two 
Sftfiiioos retil^ed with little loss, Cut Are third was cut up almost 
to a man. Ih this uufortuuato affair eight ofiicers were killed 
aad five wouuded, and two hundred meu killed and wounded. 
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Among (1.C officcis killed, was /3enoral^ Brooke liimself, who, 
seoing (Japtaiu Ciuickshaitlif vruuudeif and ou the point of being 
ahandttiied ou the giouuch refused to leave him, and foil in the 
attempt to bring him amy. , 

Ou the 23^d August, on news teaching him of the arrival of 
General Roberts at Kelat-i Ghilzai, the enemy began to with- 
draw from the city, the villages ou the south and oast being 
• abandoned that niglft, and Ayub stiikiug hiit camp the following 
iiioxuing and mariSinng to a position ou the Aigauihxb river near 
Baba Wali, due noith of the ^(y. * 

• On loceipt of tl»e news of General Burrow’s*dofeat, the Govern- 
incut of India riniAcdialely ordered the concentration of all the 
tioops ou the Sibi railway line and on the line of communications 
between the Kbojak and Kandahar, while measures i^ere taken 
. to push ou the reserve and the additional troops already ou their 
way to Kandahar. These consisted of the 2-1 1th Foot, tho 
' >2-1 5th F^pt, D.B. Royal Horse Xrlillory, 2nd Royal Artillery, 
5-^th Royal Artillery, Ho. 2 Mountain Battery, the 2nd Bom- 
bay Cavalry, 2nd Sind llorso, 1st Madras Cavalry, six regiments 
dof Bombjiy Infantry *and three companies of Sappers, which were 
all placed under tho Command of General Phayre, leaving two 
regiments o( Bombay infantry, a regiment of Sind cavalry and 
a Battery of Artillery at Quetta. Subsequently other regiments 
were ordered up from Bombay and Bengal, and some changes 
wero made in the above list. • 

Great delay occurred in the transport arrangements for the 
advance of tho force, and it was not until the 31 st August 
that Qeileral Phayre was able to march from Ohaman, 
or till the 6th instant that he reached Kandahar. In the 
meantime numerous mings of the tribes in various parts 
of the country between Ohaman »nd K^uabar occurred, and postf 
and convoys ^re attacked, notably a large convoy of railway 
stores and Sr^ure moving *frora*Haroai to Sibi, which was 
"overwhelmed by Mairis, losing many ,me«, the officer in 
command, four railway subordinates and more than a lakh of 
treasure. Beyond Cbatnan a detachment holding one of our 
, posts 'was «ut off, aud Takhti Pul was occupied by a small foice > 
ofinfatotfy aud cavalry despatched by Ayub. 

It appears to have be«i at first intended to entrust the relief 
of Kandahar entirely jto the above forces, with*8uch further re- 
iiiforoeincnts as could be pushed forward in* time, viA the Bolau 
Pass, from Eai^hi. But not many days bod elapsed from the 
issue of the first orders, hefore*it was found that the pussibility 
of a rapid advance by ifivs route was too uuccitmin to be depended 
on ; aud pothaps it may also have bleu considered uuadvlsable, in 
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. the face of late experierce, roty up<jn a force ooDsisting mainly of 
Bombay troops for the execution of so critical a task. At oil events, 
on the 3rd August orders were very wisely issued for the ddspatch 
of a picked force, consisting d! three strong brigades of ^nfantry, four 
regiments of cavalry, and three batteries, under the command of 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Kabnl to Kandahar, vid Qhazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai. The following regiments ^and batteries were 
accordingly told off fftr this arduous service ^92nd Highlanders ; • 
2ud Ghiirkas ; 23rdtPidneers ; 2tth Paiijab infantry, forming tho 
Ist brigade. The 7^d Highlanders ; 6th Ghurkas, 2nd and 3rd 
Sikhs, 2Dd brigade. The 60th Rifles ;«l5tk ^kl& ; 4th Uhurkas^ 
25th Fanjab Infantry, 3rd brigade : — all under Major>Geueral 
Ross Tlje 9th Lancers ; 3rd Bengal cavalry ; 3rd Punjab cavalry 
and Central India Horse, forming the cavalry brigade, under 
Brigadier-Guneral Hugh Gough, with the screw guns and two 
mountain luitteries of artillery. 

By the 8th August the entire fordj had left Kabul, tlie* 
Amir rendering every assistance in the shape of transport, and 
despatching his oflScers in advance to arra^igo for supplies. 

The admiration of military critics at the boldness of the plan and* 
the promptitude with which it was put into executiou, was converted . 
into surprise, not unmixed with apprehension, when it was learnt 
that notwithstaniiing the despatch of' this army, with its eight 
thousand camp-followers and nearly as many baggage animals, 
with otily five days’ provihions, antf with a veiy moderate stock of 
ammunition, through three hundred and fifteen miles of rugged, 
bleak hnd hostile country, the Governindht of India had decided to 
persist in its resolution to withdraw the remainder of the army of 
occupation within its own frontiers. 

In a mannor which will Jre over memomble in history the reliev- 
ing force not only triumphed ovef* every obstacle, and achieved its 
task comparatively unscathod| but oovered tho flislasMe iu three or 
four days less time than the most sanguine had ventured to hopo, and 
in at least a fortnight less than appears to have been expected iif 
England. On the 23rd August it reached Khelat-i-Ghilzai, having 
marched 1 86 milae, from Ghazni, jn eight dSys, iu virtually perfect 
order. There it rested a,fiay, and, performing the rbrnyindor of* 
the Journey by easy stages, encamped under the walls of Kan- 
dahar On tlie Slst. Whilcf tho infantry rested after their toilsome 
tu^reh, the cavafry reenuuoitred tho euemy^s position on and about 
the Baba Wall Kotal, where ho had entrenched himself, and, 
»Ue infortnatipn obtained showing tlmt it might be turned, 
O^tietal Roberts determined to deliver hikattack the next day. 

The Mtioo that ensued rfsultod in We complete dispersion. 
Ayub’s army and the capture of his camy and twenty-seven 
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gatw, with comparatively slight loss, !IJiio following tologram from 

General iRoberts briefly d^cribce the main features of ‘the 
engagement ; — “ The rejiwrt of the reconnaissance carried out by 
General Hugh Gough and Colonel /Chapman on Slst August 
afforded all necessary information regarding the army’s position. 

I found it was quite practicablo to turn his right, and thus place 
myself to the rear of the Balia Wall range, where Ayuh Khan’s 

• main camp was 1 deculed on doing so,* and commenced to 
attack shortly aft8r 9 o’clock ycsteiday moniing,* To cover my 
design, I made preparations Ibr a direct attack upon ,the Baba 
Wali Kotal.* TJis fomt 'jras entrusted to* the troops of the 
Kanijalifir garrison under Lieutenant General Primrose, who also 
airanged to occupy my advanced positions of the previous day. 
At tho same time the Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough advanced upon our loft, and without difficulty reach- 
ed Arghaudah, where it was well jilaccd for pursuit should the 
sep|iny break either towaftls Qirishk ot Khakrez. The attack was 
made by tho Ist and 2iid brigades under Brigadier-Generals 
HlacpheiBon and Bake^ respectively, with the 3rd brigade under 

'’nrigadieidQeneral Maegregorin support, the whole of tho infantry 
, being under the command of Majoi-Qeueral J. Boss. An 
elevated village within twelve hundicd' yards of our poaitibn was 
strongly held by the enemy? and had first to he taken. This was 
done in tho most gnlhint manner by the 92nd Highlanders and 
the 2nd Quikbas covered by rtie fire of C/2 B. A., end the new 
screw gun battery. The two brigades then advanced through 
orchards ^nd enclosures, fighting steadily, the left of the 2ad 
brigade being brought gradually round until the village ot Pit 
Paimal was icaclied. At this point the enemy were in great force, 
and fought md^t lesolutely; but nothigg could lesist the deter- 
mined* advance of the Britislw troopa Shortly after this the 
reverse slopg^^f the B<iba Wali Eotal was reached, and the stand- 
ing camp of Ayul) at Mazra lieciftne visible. All the enemy’s 
Attempts to stem the torrent were fruitless. * Bf twelve, noon, the 
camp was in our possession with twenty-seven pieces of ordnance, 
whi<j)i include our own |;uns, lost on tlie 27th July. The CMiialties, 

• ill addition ^0 those yesterday reported, include Major Willock of 

the Std Bengal Cavalry; Lieutenant* Baker, 3rd P. C. ; and 
Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Centeral India Horse, all slightly 
wounded. The 92nd Higfilanders had fifty-one* wounded, three 
of whom have since died. The 72nd baB seventeen wounded, 
one of whom has died. Amongst the native troops, eleven were 
killed and seven ty-twy^ounded. Total wounded of casualtiee 
about 210." 9 , • 
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Tho subjoined nairativoifor ^hich, wo arc indebted (o tho i’tV- 
tieer gives a very clear and complete account of the fight*;— 
General Gough’s reconnais«inncc of the fllst showed tho enemy to 
be in great strength beyond Baba Wall Kntal and the Pir Paimal 
lidge, which extends about one mile south west from Baba Walt 
Kotal. Ayub placed three guns, one of our nine-pounders and 
two Armstrong btoecbloaders, in position (tn Baba Wali Kotal. 
Spies magnified the A>rtifications of this Kotal^ assuring us that ' 
embrasures bVtd b^n* made, whei^eas only piatf<»ms had l)een 
made for gubs whichr were fixed over the natural bahiet;: of roc^ 
the open spaces being filled with eorthwo^^s* The Kotal once 
in our bands, Ayub’s position was looked upon as forccti, miless 
there wag a second line of defence. Here again the reports 
furnished by spies sent by Col. St. John misled us. Ayub was said 
to have formed an entrenched camp on Mazra, and to have many 
guns in position there. From what has been seen since, he relied^ 
solely on the strength of Baba Wall Kotal and on our attacking* 
him only in that direction. His camp was itself defenceless, but, 
as it was clear a direct attack upon Baba Wali Kotal would have 
caused us a heavy loss, and perhaps ended in actu&l repulse,^ 
General Roberts sent out a cavalry reconnai-ssanoe to examine tho * 
possibilities of the Pir Paimal route to Mazra. Th 6 Pir Paimal 
ridge ends abruptly on its south-western side, and on the open 
plain below are mauy walled enclosures and orchards with several 
villages scattered in the direction of tho Kokian and Herat roads. 
Innumerable water cuts and irrigation channels from tho Argandab 
canal usually serve to fertilize theso and* also to supply •Kandahar 
with water, but the supply was cut off diiriug the siege. These 
channels were dry. Tiiis was all iu our favour,, although it was 
clearly seen that our tiospg would have Some severe fightjng in • 
clearing the mrclosures of the eneRiy. If, however, the south-west 
point of the ridge could be Uryned, and the viltago^bf Pir Paimal 
on the lower slope secured, Baba Wall Kotal would becomiv 
quite untenable *as *it wobid be taken in revorso, Lookotl 
at from the city of Kandahar or ft ora ^General Kolrerts’ posi- 
tion near our can4ontnents, Pir JPaimal iidgo presonjod newiing 
but a rocky barner, crest being linod with men 4 but be- * 
yond it was an open basin, bounded on the further siiie by 
auother high bill with \>rocipitous |ides facing Pir Paimal, and 
With a long slopfug descent to the north 'towards tho Argandab 
valley. To gain this open basin wouI<) involve the forcing of tho 
vUlilge of Gaudigan, with all thc^ walfed encloBorcs previonslv 
nieutlouod, auu also the capture of Pir PairlUl village itself. Ayub s 
right rested uu Gandigaa aori Pir Puiiunl, near which he had five 
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fjuns in position and IiIh men |llIod All the onclosures, which were 
loopIiolcd*foi* niuskotry fire. * A bout the water outs were orcharde 
and gaiflcns in which tlio undergrowth had sprung up most luxu** 
liantly during^ tiie past months fron# neglect. In spite of these 
obstacle's, it was resolved to force Aynb’s right and to take Baba 
Wali Kotal in roveise, and then to advance upon the camp, etl- 
treiiche<l or otherwise, of Mazra. General Roberts’ position on 
the evening of the 5lst was in the rear of thfe pickets and Karez 
.hill west of tho canPonrneiits. The former fttoeJBaba^Wali Kotal 
and the latttjp run parallel t# Pir Paimal ricjge, for aboat half a 
lutte. There, orel^JtK^ and •enclosures stretch from it to tho 
Gan Iigrin and IIoi at roads. The position was within the range 
of the enemy s guns on Baba Wali Kotal, but, as their shells had 
to be pitched over the protecting hills, no mischief was done by 
the few directed against tho position. They were about of as 
much impoitanee as stiay bullets, ijlcnernl Roberts’ plan of 
•atiayk was do bhell and thfeaten an attack upon Baba Wali Kotal, 
while two brigades forced Ayub's right by way of tho Gandigan 
and Pir Paimal villagej|. At the same timo General Gough’s 
cAvalry brigade was crossing the Argandab river, and was to cut 
off the fugitives as they retreated westwards towards Herat or 
north-westwaixl towards the Khakrez valley^ 

Accoidingly yesterday morAing the troops breakfasted at 7 AM,, 
and were formed up an hour later in tho following order :~Iii 
the old cavalry lines at Kalacha-i-Haidar, facing •Baba Wali 
Kotal, were placed four 40-pounder breechloaders of 6-1 Uh bat- 
tery under jn escort of four tompaiiips of the C6th Foot and ‘two 
native regiments, together with the Kandahar cavalry brigade 
under General NuttalL Thfe was part of the contingent furniBhed 
J)y the Kandahar ^arrisou^General Barrow% commanding. Their 
duty was to threaten Baba Wali^Kotal and watch Muioha Kotal 
if the enemy ttrtscape in direction. Six guns, B.H A , 
were also placed near the heavy batteify. Generals .Maopherson s 
aiTd Baker^s brigade fell in behind Karez and» Picket hills respec- 
tively, while General Maegregor’s brigade was held in reserve oa 
its caiuning ground. Goderal Gough, with the gavalry bngade 
eonsisting oi the 9th Lanoers, «#rd Panjab Cavalry, ^d Bengal 
Oavalrv; and Central India Horso wai joined by four guns 
E B. Battery, R.U.A., undei Major Tillard, and moved to- 
wards Gandigan village,, b^t could not reach the Argaudab 
river as originally intended, Gandigan having been occupied 
during the nighU by. tho enemy in force. Our cavalry was to 
have moved simuUaneousb^witlf the Infantry, but Bad to Wait 
uqiil Gandigan was defied. The Horse ArtlRery was escort^ 
by two companies of the 7th Fusiliers ^and four companies of the 
native infantry from Kandahar, General Roberts, whose head* 

54 
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quattors the previous day badHii’en |i inrg<* liouae fotraerly used 
fc|y the Royal Engineers, moved to Earez Hill, Geuerai Primrose 
making the house his headhquarters. Cjpueral Ross bad tte imme- 
diate direetion of the infantry attack, moving with ^bis troops as 
they advanced and keeping General Roberts constantly informed 
of toe progress be made. The infantry were admirably bandied 
tiuougbout the action. Shortly after nine o’clock a uemoustra- 
tion was made agaidst Baba Wall Kotal, the 40-poandor8 shelling 
the enemy’j positkAi there with great vigour. The enemy 
vetnmed shot for labot, bis fire, which had l^n before directed 
otw the Picket hill, now being concentratc(b o{i our heavy artil* 
lezy. It is aeedless to say that his guns were no match for ours, 
and his fire soon slaeksned. General Macpherson’s brigade, con- 
sisting of the fifind Highlanders, 2ad Gurkhas, 23rd Pioneers, 
and 25tii Pamibis worked out into the gardens between Karez 
hiU mid the Fir Paimal ridge, the village of Mullah Sshibdad at 
the foot of the southern elope the rid^e being held by a 
body of Afghans, who would have ^led General Baker's right 
in his advance upon Gandigan. At 9>i6, two guns, 0-2, Royal 
ArtiUery, began dielling Sambdad, the rest of the battery sorfti 
after, oosaing mte aotien, as well as the screw guns placed nortlw 
of fiUirez MIL The enemy responded with rifle fire, while the 
92ad and 2od Gurkhas skirmisbed towards the village from the 
ilghb the 29id reginaent working to the left with the 24tb in 
Stapport. The village was taken by the 92nd Highlanders and 
tSuttfaas with a rush at } past 10, many Ghasis fighting despe- 
wtebr and inflicting severe, less oh our troops. ,Ryen when 
tlM village had been stormed the fimatios shut themselves up in 
lUoms, Whente seme were not dislodged until nightfall. Lieu- 
ta^ts Henaies imd 3ipwart were wounded in this firrt attack, 
Ideutenant Henaes was plaCbd in a doolid and carried into a 
room out of the sun. • ** ' •* 


A Ghaal hiddea ia a room made a rush, cat down one of the 

! |aard, and slashed Mehzies over the head and on the back. The 
hnatio was bayooetted before he conld do farther mischief. Mean- 
time General Baker, with the fflnd Hi^anders, 6th Gurkhas, 
Snd Md 8rd Sikhfi> iiiiid^Snd BfliaobiB bad begun %S /ilear Qaiif^ 
digan and ^c enelosares protecting Ayub's right. Here “*0 most 
OMpsroto resistenoe was^made, every orchard and enclosure being 
Ml et the enafliy. ‘^e 72nd HighUhdets and 2od Sikhs formed 
Gd^ral finkerie flrst*line, with the 6th Gurkhas and 3rd Sikhs 
to immsdiato support, together with the. 2nd Biluchis again in 
Our trooM advanced st^y, clearing all before 
miM w« Wn« fliighland«tv.and 2ad Silhs having to meet sewe- 
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72nd Highlanders had the hardest work in the nullahs and water 
outs. Intone of these two ^leading companies found themselvas 
enfiladed from loophoh^d walls on tke left. Captain Frome and 
two or three ^ men were'shot, while their companies lay down to 
return the fire! The 2nd Sikhs were in the rear of the loOpholed 
wall, clearing the enclosure for entry. Before this was quite dhnO 
Colonel Brownlow came up, and seeing bow bis men Were placed 
ordered them to pusfi on further. Ho had •scarcely giiren the 
.order when a bullet* struck him in the neck) apd belied in a few 
minutes. Th^ enemy wore dri^fen out by this advance,* leaving 
tlie walled onclosjires strewed with dead. Tne left wing of the 
72nd Highlanders, with the 8rd Sikhs, 5th Gurkhas, and 2nd 
Biiucbis made a wide sweep to the left while this going on, 
and were shelled by five guns wliich the enemy had iU position 
at the entrance of the Pir Paitnal basin* Meantime the 92nd 
ELighlanders under Colonel Paiker, and two companies of the 2od 
Gmjehas under Captain Bechei* had reached the slope of the Pit 
Paiinal ridge, C-2 R.A., and the screw battery coming into action 
in support. Major White, with the advanced line of the 92nd 
aighlandevs, now swept round the south-western end of the ri^e 
««and came upon the main body of Ayub s force in the open. 
enemy were some tbou^auds strong, scattered along the northern 
slope of Pir Paimal right up* to Baba Wali Kotal, also cliwter- 
iucr thickly io the small camp where there guns were in position 
The 92tid Highlanders and Skid Ouvkhas were then perfectly 
secure on both flanks, a steop ridge protecting their light, while 
(ieneral Baker's brigade wnss working up on the left, the .Z8r<J 
Pioneers b^ug just able to join liands with the advanced regiments 
of MaephersoJs brigade. Major White and Captain 
.therefore went straight at the mass of igen in 
sharp l?ght in which both regiments were 


Becbcr 
front. After a 
severely punished, 


Ayub’s army hr«k««d fled m ivHer confusion. ^be gon» 

where they stood. The screw guu-batteiy 
t/eneral Baker's brigade swung round and went “P 

basin over the low ridge which hid Mazra , 

nuartets from view. Th8 enemy made no second, stMd, but eya- 
euated^Baba Wali Kotal. and Teft their guns and ammunition 
VagWs o*n the road, tlio ai Cillery men mSunting Jjjj 

""-"''.kon .to «»«r 


bnbly »)Oon' taken prison 

IwtsSl w«y! Poor »«'> f""! wiWtt.* 
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quietly to his fate uri^hout afstrug'ule. While our infantry wore 
forcing Pir Paimal^ General Gough’s cavalry brigade had made 
a vide detour to tlie left. Muding it impossible to get«througb 
Gandigan, they crossed thg Argandab^nver. There they came 
upon detached bodies of fugitives. For 15 miles the puisuit vas 
kept up, over 300 of the enemy being killed in repeated charges. 
Their return vas only oideied when some fugitives had escapetl 
to the hilla It vaa 10 at night befoie the Ihst cavaliy rogimeuft 
leached earopi. Geuoral Nnttall took two Cavalry legiments of 
his brigq^e, passea througli Ayub’tf camp, aud followed the enemy 
up the Argandab Galley, killing abqipt 100. ^asualtiifs 240, oH , 
S3 killed, 196 vounded. The 92ad Highlaudurs hayo Ipst 14 
killed and 66 vounded." « 

The accompanying rough plan will give some idea of the ground. 
It indicates the position of the village of Gandi Mulla Siihihd,»d, 
uf Pir Poimal, and of the ii^ge to Uto west of the Baba Wall Kolul 
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Ayub Khau biinself, with a portiou ipf tlio HcTati troops, 

made g«)d his retreat to* KlialAez, ilio remainder of the 
Heratitf n^aking for tht*| Heimuiid, while the Kabuli portion of 
the A>rco relied up the valley of ^he Argaiidab, pursued by 
the cavalry under (jleiiorals Qough and Nuttall, who succeeded 
in cutting up about tliree hundn^d of them. 

It having been determined to treat tlio complication at Kaii- 
•dahar as a matter outside the spliore of Kabul politics, and to 
. carry out the original programmo of witlftlrjwal fts sjieedily as 
possible, General Stewart’s oiftne remaining^ troops were held in 
I'ffidincss to c<iillmence Uieir homeward maich immediately 
after J»ho departure of the idieving foice. 

On the 11th August the new Amir arrived at DqIi Qopak^ 
three miles from Sheipur, and on thd following morning he came 
into Sliorpur, where he was* ree(*ived by General Stewart, Mr. Lepel 
Gtilfin, and a number of the principaUinilitary oiheers Theinter- 
‘ Irie^v, whicli was a purely Tor inal one, lasted ton minutes, the Amir 
expressing birf deep giatitude to the Biitish Government. 

Early in the mornyig the last reiaaining detachments of the 
Tliitish fo^c left Sherpur, and dining the day the entiie force 
% reached Butkhuk. 8heipurand the Bala Hissar were af. ouco 
occupied by 4iho Amir’s tioons, as well Us Asmai, Sher Darwaza, 
and the Siah Sang. Largo numbeis of the people of the city 
went to visit the Amir, and in the^ evening the new Governor, 
Yusuf Khan, gave a dinner To upwards of a thouffand persons. 
I’hc march oT tlie troops to India pioved absolutely uneventful, 
no opposyjou beiug oftVrecT a,ny where to their progress, und*not a 
shot being fired except by ordinary robbers. The rear brigade 
left Dakka on the oth September, and it has since been announc- 
,ed that the Kliailijar post^ will be abamkii^d, and the charge of 
the pass made over to the tribe? to keep open in consideration of 
an annual suhii^y^ under the* Afghan iiile. 

No native envoy having yet been appointed jt Kabul, all new^s 
Aom the city since the departure of the ffJrce is from Afghan 
souioes. The accounts received of the siil)sequent course of events 
are s^ujewlmt conllicting^ hut, onjibo whole, boylind some rough, 
TroijtmgnUof Hindu shop keepers and of , persons who were known 
have befriended the Biitish, the city^ appears to have been 
fairly quiet, and, as far a| is known,* no attempt has yet boon 
inado to dispute the AmiVs authority. % 

It remains to bo seen what will be the result of the defeat of 
Ayub Khan. His arfny. lip been dispersed, lather tiian destroy-* 
ed ; he ha? apparently yluccceded in carrying (# two batteries of 
artillery, and he probably has still plenty of guns at Herat. The 
K^^buh regiments #of the force, which retreated towards Qhaznj, 

. ill 0 already'" boyond his influence, audlaao jicrhaps unlikely to 
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rojoin him, though, njiould they find competent lojnleia, they moy 
Htill give trouble to Alxiul Itnhman.* But he may etill be ablo 
to collect the Herat rogiments, and, uyleas followed up, i^-estab- 
liah his influence in that •district. Tne ultimate ^policy of the 
Government regaiding the retention of Kandalni is still uncer- 
tain, but it may be assumed that, under existing circumstances, 
its evacuation is indefinitely postponed. In the meantime the 
further advance of General Phayre’s force hoe been stopped, atul* 
it will probalfty be^o & great extent broken np,*a portion returning , 
to ludiaAnd the re^ being utilised'm holding the cogsmunications. 

We referred in our last quaiterly retrospect flt the serious erittr, 
calculated at the time to amount to about four millions sterling, 
which h^d been discovered in the estimate of the cost of the 
war, and which was then explained to have arisen from the Mili' 
tary Department having taken the expenditure of the past, as the 
measure of that of the piesent, year, incurred under totally 
different circumstances. Since then tKe error has an8umed,fa( 
more formidable dimensions. In putting down the unitor-estimate 
at four millions, the Government of India had proceeded on 
the assumption, based on the “ confident expcctatioR " of tlifl 
Idilitary Department, that the total cost of tho war could not< 
exceed ten millions sterling. It is due, in justice to them, however, 
to say, that in making this calculation fhey declined to pledge them- 
selves to its accuracy. They have since found reason to put down 
the total cosTof the war at fifteen, tiibtcad of ten, millions, exclusive 
of the frontier railways, thus raising tho error from‘ four to nine 
mitUo'bs ; and it is still extremely douUtful whether, os^ng to Uio 
operations in Kandahar, even this latter sum, will not be exceeded. 

A second source of error has also been discovered. Not only 
it now appears, did the Military Department bam their estimate, 
on the assumption that the ditpeuditure of one year was a safe 
basis for the calculation of that of< another, Ittll ttwiy committed 
tlie farther blunder of taking the audited for the actual expendi- 
ture of the fiist ySar. * The uecesslty of comparing the figures of 
the Military Accountant General with the outgoings from the 
treasuries, does t»t seom to ha ve^occurred Iko any one, untij •alter 
the submission of the Budget. Had such a comparisioi),, howfvei* , 
rough, been made^ the blunder could never hwe occurred. 

The Goveminent has' pledged it^lf to a fuU enquiry into the 
responsibility for the gross negligence that has ledi to the scandal, 
and the last news in eonnexiou with the matter is, ‘that Sir Edwin 
Johntton has ^ssi^ned bis apointmeqt. ^ ‘ ^ 

lo the meantiq^ the Home Governi^t has pledgcu itself that 
^glaUd,wiU bear a snbstantitil share of the cost of the war, thougli 
the^rsuise amount or proportion has not yet bsen determined. 

1*, 188®. I 
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T he Rattle uf Mazra was followed 'after some days by the des* 
f)atch of a BiigH(l| under Cloneral Daubeny to Maivvand 
for the purpose of iutetring the remains of tho killed, rescuing 
any prisoners that might be detained by the iuhahitanta of the 
country, and recovering the five smooth-bore guns of Wall Sher 
Ali which were saj^i to have been abandoned near Kokerati. 
%)tf the arrival of, the force at Mai wand, it ’was found that most' 
• of the dead had been already buried by the. eneAy, The rest 
tvere inte^'odnand funeial services held over Uje graves. • 

*^n ezaminiitionitf ihq bntile-field disclosed the disposition of the 
conteading foiees and furnished unmistakable indications of more 
than one dcterniined stand having been made by men of fhe 66th. 
'i'heii bodies lay close together, and tbi^i^y in wliich the discharged 
Maitiui cartridges were scattered about, showed that they must 
^ liave fouglit to the last. This coaclusiou is confirmed by the 
statement Rf an Afghan* Colonel who was present at the battle, 
•and who says that a hundred of the regiment rallied round the 
flours, and fought, asurrounded by tlie entire Afghan army, 
nil all weA slain. Tlie enemy’s loss was ascei’tained to have been 
*enorinous. In the meantime the Sid Bengal Bridgade .under 
Ueneral Madgrcj^or had been sent to Kila Abdullah, ostensibly 
to secure supplies, but really, as appeared from the sequel, tn 
route to Quetta and India It Iras at Kuch on the 27th. The 2lid 
Bridgade, ui^or Qeuerol Baker, also started for PIShin, on their 
way home on the 1 5th, and reached Quetta on the 28th, leaving at 
Kandahar,# besides the Plombay • troops, only the Ist InCantry 
Btfidgade under General Maepherson, and paitof the Cavalry Brigade 
svith General G<pigli, the latter of which marched for Pishin on 
sths 81st> and, tho formef, with ^he l&tlf Hussars, on the 28th, 
when the force remaining in and about Kandahar was about 
13,000 men. , 

, A Court of Enquiry lias been held regarding the* defeat at 
Maiwand, and the despatches of Generals Bhrrows and Primrose 
have lieen published, together vi'ith the comments of the Com- 
maudbv-in-Qhief. These documen^p show that, owhig to Lieutenant 
’•jdaolaii^e advancing with two guns and owning fire on the enemy 
without ordets, General Burrows was committed to an actioh ou 
ground whicli he would not q^iherwise have chosen, ^nd which waa 
not reconnoitred ;• that a ‘cavalry charge ordered by the General* 
in-command was -uot made, and that on the line of retreat the 
guns weiotleft VitifoalM few sowars as eftort,whUe four or five 
nohidred og the 3rd L^it Cavalry and the SfltSind Horse were 
available for the parpo&. Two omcirs, Major Currie and ColAuel 
Malcolmsoh, have Reen suspended ih connexion wUb this failure. 
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* Tlie Commftnder-iu-(Jliief so^eroly criticises the operalious and 
expiesses his belief that, if the nuti^ infantry had sUod their 
ground, the battle would have been saved. • 

The conduct of the aitille^jy an<i Her flajesiy^s COIh Regiment 
are higlily cominonded by both the Coininaudei-iu-Chief and 
the Qoveinor-Gonoial in Ooimeil. 

Tu Noithern Kabul the policy of the Government has dis- 
closed itself ns ono« of complete lenunciatio’ln, not only of the 
trcflty lights, hub of tli^ tenitoiial results acquired at Oantlnmak* 
The abj(.n(ionin(n?of the scientific frontier is an accomplished 
fact, Lundi Kotal ifnd the Kniatu ^having b^en SotS' forrnaHy 
made over to the new Amir, and the red line retired to Jsyiniud 
and Thai, Thus for the first time in British Indian history 
have we* retreated from teiwvoiyonce definitively annexed, and 
that under cirrumftanceb* which inu^t inevitably impress the 
native mind witli the belief Unit tJie retreat is a confession of 
failure, if not of actual defeat. The pohej of the Government,^ iif 
respect of Kandahar, is as yet a matter of ihference^only ; out 
the general irnpr<‘Ssion appears to be, that i^has been determined 
to letiio behind the Kojuk Aiyran range, and restore fTCandahaP 
to the Amiiate as soon as Abdul Rahman feels himself strong 
enough tp take charge of it. « 

During the last few days all India has been startled by the 
news of a terrible catastrophe at^ the beautiful Hill station of 
Naini Tal, tl» summer seat of^Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. On Saturday, the 18th, after twentj-four hours' 
torrential rain, a portion of th^ hill ^ lx}hind the centj^ of the 
station, and immediately below old Government House, which had 
long been regarded by experts as unsafe, gave way, crushing in the 
out-bouaes of 'the Victoria Elotel at its foot, ahd burying some 
thirty native servants and a European child beneath the deBris, 

Mr. Taylor, the Assistant Commissioner, arud'" Mr^Noad of the 
Police, with*a party of polidbmen, immediately lepaired to the 
spot for the purpose ofcextiicating the victims. They were shmtlf 
followed by a detachment of European soldiers with their officers 
from the dep6t,^and, as the wotk weift on, other offici^lil and 
residents of the station assembled on the spot, to as^st^or watch 
the operations. The worA, however, was to come ; for at lifNf-p*nt 
one, while the woik was« still in progress, the entire hill sido from 
bqlow old OovetntnentL House gave way with a tremendous ciash. 
The avalanche of eat tn and stones first overwhelming the woikiug 
party and Ihos^ with t^m, swept og over the Pictena Hotel, which 
It itompletely unii^lated and buiied. flll^ishing still onfcvards with 
nnduniuished viol^ce, it nex4 stiuck Mi.^BelPs shop, find, liftfng 
up bodily, oaij(;ied it forwaid and dashed it ag%inst the 'Assembly 
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Sooms, ivhicl, in their tum^ were^emoliahod j^d projected into* 
the lake. * Of ten persons who were in Mr. Bell’s shop, six 
perished) including Mr. £^1, the son of the proprietor, all but 
one of the Msistaiits, and Captain eQayiies, who had taken 
refuge there from tho hotel, Mr. Brew, and the three shopwo- 
men most miraculously escaping. All who were in the Assem- 
bly Booms, incliiding,Golonel Taylor, Major and Mrs. Morphy, and 
Mr8, Turnbull, were |wcpt away and killed, while, of a party consi-st- 
^ng of Sir Henry Ramsay, four European sol(fiep, and^a'number of 
natives wh^ were standing on a narrow bridge |t the outlet of tho 
Itd^, one Europcluasn^d three natives were carried away by 
the wnve which follo|pd the fait of the landslip into its waters, 
and drowned. ^ • V • 

Altogether thirty-nine Eiiropeans^^nd it is believed, at least 
two hundred natives, have perished, while the central portion 
o| tho station has been utterly oblitesated. '* There,'’ says a cor- 
respondent •bf th^^Piorfeer, “ within a stone’s throw of each 
other were»tbe cri^et, polo, and tennis grounds ; close by 
toe band-stand~a pleasantjftange on sunny afternoons — faced 
the Assembly Booms and Library. The mall, our favorite 
^'esort for riding and walking, skirted the temple and its .grove 
of weeping ^llows; while ^ithin easy hail of all these places, 
was the boating platform, irom which started on fair evenings 
many a craft^^from the stately* four, oar to the frail canoe, the 
light sculling^ boat and the safe but lumbering tuR But, now, 
how changecT is the scene ! Unsightly heaps of rubbish alone 
mark the^pots where sport* flourished and beauty congrel^ated. 
The deserted mall, cut into clefts and Assures, and disfigured 
by heaps of eaijth and stones, is dangerous alike for man and 
1 beast, JE) very. boat ou th8 lake is^ gone, •dished to pieces by the 
fierce wave whic h rose over the ruins and strewed the lake vuith 
wreckiie." * 

* September 30, 1880. 







